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Diary of the Geek. 


THE provisional government of the Republic in 
Portugal appears to be acting at once with vigor and 


moderation. The character of its most conspicuous 
leaders, Senhor Braga, the President, Senhor Machado, 
Foreign Minister, and Senhor Costa, Minister of Justice, 
is a strong guarantee against disorder and vengeance. 
Senhor Braga claims that the new Government has 
taken every precaution to safeguard the Royal Family. 
How far the solidarity of the Republican movement in 
Lisbon will be reflected in the country at large, and 
how far the Army, not near the scene of action, 
will acquiesce in the Republic, it is yet too early 
to determine. Civil Governors have, however, already 
been appointed for the various provinces, and the Re- 
public has been proclaimed, apparently without any 
serious opposition, in the large provincial towns. 
* * ¥ 

THE revolution which would have been generally 
expected, if Republican writers had been a little more 
reticent about it, broke out in Lisbon on Monday night. 
It is doubtful whether the date had been prearranged. 
The whole country had been in a state of excitement 
and suspense for many weeks, and some menacing 
strikes in Lisbon last week may have helped to prepare 
the ground. Some ascribe the immediate revolt to the 
anger caused by the murder of Dr. Bombarda, a Repub- 
lican leader, by a young Clericalist officer. The signal 
was given by the firing of twenty-one guns, and in the 
darkness before dawn on Tuesday a well-armed civilian 
force of from five to eight thousand men, with two 
revolted infantry and artillery battalions, seized some 
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strategical points. The garrison was divided in its 
allegiance, and street fighting appears to have continued, 
with heavy losses on both sides, for about thirty hours. 
The decisive factor was the revolt of two at least of the 
little obsolete Portuguese cruisers, which bombarded 
the exposed Necessidades Palace and the Ministries 
round it from the Tagus. The attack was evidently 
well planned and boldly executed, under the military 
leadership of ex-Admiral Reis, a Republican deputy. 
The city was completely isolated, the telegraph lines 
cut, and the bridges blown up. It is not clear whether 
all the loyalist troops in Lisbon have yet capitulated, 
and some of the provincial garrisons are said to have 
set out to retake the city. 
+ » * 

PoputaR interest has centred in the fate of the 
young King Manoel. He seems to have been in the 
Palace when the bombardment began, but escaped, with 
the Queen-Mother, on the yacht Amelia, arriving safely 
at Gibraltar on Thursday night. The Repub- 
lican Government, formed with Professor Braga, an 
elderly poet, Positivist, and student of folk-lore, as its 
chief, and Senhor Alphonso Costa as its most powerful 
member, has issued a florid proclamation, and is 
credited with the intention of at once realising the full 
Republican programme, including the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. Of the popularity of the new 
régime in Lisbon there can be no doubt, and the Re- 
publican leaders inspire trust and even affection among 
the people. The attitude of the provinces is more 
doubtful, but Republican missionaries have been busy 
among the peasants, and even if they are not converted, 
it seems exceedingly unlikely that any effective counter- 
movement will be seriously attempted. 

* * * 

To the earnest appeals of the fighting wing of his 
party for a definite concrete statement of constructive 
policy, and for a trumpet call to arms, Mr. Balfour at 
Edinburgh gave a blank denial, screening his refusal 
partly by the exceptional circumstances of the Confer- 
ence, partly by the time-worn theory that it is not the 
business of the physician to prescribe for political mala- 
dies before he is called in. On Colonial Preference and 
Small Ownership he made a perfunctory re-affirmation of 
his views ; upon other burning issues of imperial or domes- 
tic import, with one exception, he had nothing to say. 
His speech is received with anger, dismay, or affected in- 
difference by most of the powerful organs of his party. 
The “ Morning Post ’’ concludes a bitter attack by the 
following sentence: “ Of the present condition of affairs 
it must be said with regret, but without hesitation, that 
there is, and can be, no alternative Ministry to that 
of Mr. Asquith until the Unionist leaders know their 
own minds, and have the courage and intelligence to 
place a well-defined programme before the people of 
England.’’ 

* * * 

Most of his long speech was devoted to an academic 
disquisition on the constitutional issues raised by the 
Osborne judgment. Professing a desire to see labor men, 
even Socialists, in Parliament, he insisted that sound 
principles of representative government required that they 
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should be there, not to represent trade or other sectional 
interests, but to bring their special points of view to bear 
upon the solution of national problems. “ Let us have 
in the House of Commons men who look at national and 
Imperial questions from every aspect, with every kind 
of training, with every sort of education.”’ An 
admirable theory, but hardly relevant to a discussion 
which turns upon the question how, in the present con- 


dition of labor, working-men can be elected and serve | 
A reversal of the Osborne judgment is | to the public or the workers, confronted as they were by 


Payment of members, | 


in Parliament. 
not even worth his consideration. 
though the lesser evil of the two, is still an evil of such 
magnitude that he refuses to admit its necessity. He 
will go no further than to say that Mr. F. E. Smith and 
other Unionist advocates of Payment of Members are 
not to be deemed guilty of “disloyalty.’’ If this is 
leaving a door open, he has left it open. 
* * * 

His language on the Conference, naturally inter- 
preted, would lead to the conclusion that no immediate 
or specific result is likely to be reached. Its real im- 
portance is as “an experiment in the working of free 
institutions to which, so far as I know, neither the ex- 
perience of this country nor of any other country shows 
a parallel, and which cannot but bear fruit in the future. 
Whether I live to see that complete fruition or not, 
I know that the meeting for free discussion of people 
divided by those deep fissures which separate people in 
this country, to discuss on equal terms great problems 
affecting the Empire, must have a great effect now and 
hereafter.’’ This reads like a confession of present 
failure. But if it is, how is it possible for Mr. Balfour 
to withhold so completely the encouragement which his 
followers ask for the early fight which, in the event 
of failure, cannot be long postponed? In this strange 
dilemma his speech leaves his friends. 

* * * 

On the very eve of the Edinburgh speech the Press 
Association issued a manifesto purporting to express the 
views of an organisation of a hundred “active and wealthy”’ 
members of the Unionist Party, formed “ with the object 
of inducing the leaders of the party to take a more active 





tion and the Employers’ Association, and if no adequate 
machinery for such adjustment exists, it should be made. 
* * * 

Tue Congress of railway workers held this week at 
Barry was concerned with three matters of grave im- 
portance. It passed with unanimity a resolution in 
favor of the Nationalisation of Railways, speakers urging 
that now effective competition had given way to legalised 
or secret working arrangements, no alternative was open 


a private monopoly. Their attitude towards Labor 
Exchanges deserves attention, as indicating a widespread 
feeling of discontent with their working in many centres. 
A resolution was passed to the effect that the Congress 
“while fully appreciating the establishment of Labor 
Exchanges as a step towards dealing with the problem 


| of the unemployed, emphatically protests against their 


and sustained part in the propaganda work, and also | 
of urging the necessity of exchanging the present merely | 


defensive policy for a definite programme.’’ The in- 
surgents also complain that there is no access to their 
leaders, ask for a merger of the National Union and the 
Central Conservative Office, and for a definite pronounce- 
ment upon Imperial Preference, in view of the possibility 
that the next Colonial Conference may be held before a 
change of government has taken place. The only two 
names which emerge in the capacity of leaders of revolt 
are those of Lord Willoughby de Broke and Mr. H. Page 
Croft, M.P. 


* * * 

Ir is satisfactory to know that the 120,000 cotton 
operatives locked out a week ago will resume work on 
Monday. The joint conference of employers and workers, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. R. Askwith, will in- 


vestigate and decide the rights and wrongs of “ flat- | Turkey has concluded an arrangement with Roumania, 


picking ’’ under the Brooklands Agreement. This end 
ought to have been reached without this waste of time 
and temper and a threatened dislocation of our great 
industry. It was evidently undesirable that George 
Howe should resume work in his old mill until the 
matter at issue was decided. It was equally reasonable 
that, as the quarrel was no personal one on his part, he 
should be found employment elsewhere. It ought to 
have been easy to make this bit of personal adjustment 
by a quiet amicable arrangement between the Federa- 


| 
| 


use in any way during a trade dispute, or for purposes 
which would conflict with trade union policy and prac- 
tice.’ A third resolution, of course, was a vehement 
and unanimous demand for a law reversing the effect of 
the Osborne judgment. 

* 


* * 


Ir is satisfactory to learn that the case of Mr. 
Savarkar is to be submitted to the Hague Arbitration 
Court. By strict international usage, confirmed in this 
case by express treaty, a political offender is accorded 
full right of asylum. If, however, our Government 
questions the applicability of this usage and this treaty 
right, it is well that an impartial tribunal shall decide. 
Meanwhile, a communication to “l’Humanité” from Mr. 
Savarkar’s French counsel throws fresh light on the 
facts in question. It had hitherto been believed that 
when Mr. Savarkar escaped by swimming from the ship 
which was conveying him a prisoner to India, he was 
arrested on Marseilles quay by a French gendarme in 
response to cries of “ Stop thief! ’’ It is now stated, with 
details which seem convincing, that he actually managed 
to run a good half-mile into the town, and was there 
seized not by a French gendarme, but by English de- 
tectives. If this turns out to be an accurate version of 
what happened, it makes the violation of the right of 
asylum all the grosser. 

* * * 

THE oft-predicted disappearance of M. Isvolsky as 
Russia’s Foreign Minister is at last a fact, and he is 
now appointed to the Paris Embassy. His Balkan 
policy was a conspicuous failure; he was worsted in his 
duel with Baron von Aerenthal, and his dismissal was 
presumably delayed only until it could no longer seem 
to be a too obvious surrender to Austro-German wishes. 
It is expected that M. Sazonoff will succeed him, but it 
is doubtful whether this will involve a change of policy, 
unless, perhaps, it marks a slightly more accentuated 
distrust of the new régime in Turkey. Meanwhile, the 
negotiations over the Turkish loan continue amid con- 
flicting rumors, and it is just possible that an arrange- 
ment may, after all, be reached with France. There 
seems this week to be less unanimity in the belief that 


and has virtually entered the Triple Alliance. Ex- 
planations have passed between Austria and Italy, 
and Italian official circles, which at first concluded that 
a new grouping of Austria, Germany, Roumania, and 
Turkey had been formed with Italy outside it, now 
believe, or affect to believe, that this suspicion is base- 
less, and that the Triple Alliance retains its old form. 
* * ” 

THE people of Vienna have scored their first success 

in the campaign against food taxes. The Austrian 
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Government has obtained the reluctant assent of | 
Hungary to the temporary opening of the ports for the | 
free importation of a limited quantity of Argentine | 
meat. The concession will not satisfy public opinion, 
which now boldly demands nothing less than Free Trade 
in food, but it is a striking confession of the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the present system. The agitation 
culminated in an immense procession organised by the 
Socialists. But, although they have taken the lead, the 
movement has served to bring all classes and races 
together. Czechs have spoken from German plat- 
forms, and “ bourgeois ’’’ from Socialist platforms. Most 
interesting of all, it has brought women boldly out into 
public life, moved by the natural instinct of defending 
their homes and the health of their underfed children. 
A popular success in Austria cannot fail to have its 
reaction upon Germany. 


* * * 


Ir is now three years since an Imperial edict an- 
nounced the gradual establishment of constitutional self- 
government in China by a series of easy stages spread 
over a period of ten years. The advisory provincial 
councils have already held one session. Punctually, and 
at its proper point in the programme, the Imperial 
Advisory Council was opened at Pekin on Monday by 
the Regent. It consists partly of representatives of the 
privileged classes (the Royal family, nobility, great 
landowners, officials, and literati), and partly of dele- 
gates from the provincial councils. The scheme is that 
these two sections shall later be separated to form an 
Upper and Lower House, and there is even a likelihood 
that the programme will be hastened and a genuine 
Bi-Cameral Legislative Assembly constituted some tkree 
years hence. The present Council will sit for three or 
four months to advise on questions of finance and legis- 
lation which will be submitted to it. It may also receive 
petitions, and intervene in conflicts between provincial 
governors and provincial councils. The latter, by all 
accounts, did good work and showed both common sense 
and independence. The whole startling scheme, so bold 


done) a rare degree of statesmanship and good faith in 
the central government. 


* * * 


TROUBLE in the oil market has long been inevitable. 
The vast new expansion in the mechanical uses of oil 
has stimulated new discoveries which have blossomed 
forth into independent companies. So the Standard 
Oil Company has been finding its control of markets and 
of prices threatened by competition appearing simul- 
taneously in Europe, Asia, and even in America, where 
California is now an immense producer of crude oil. 
Most of these new undertakings are controlled by 
European capital—British, Austrian, Dutch. The 
Standard Oil Company, true to its traditions, appears 
to have decided to make a fight for its supremacy, using 
its vast resources to “down’’ its weaker competitors 
through the familiar device of forcing a fall of prices 
which will cut away the margin of profit. Already large 
reductions of price are announced in the East and in 
Europe. The fight seems likely to be a fierce one, though 
it is hardly likely to go to a finish. If modern economic 
history teaches any lesson, it is that when enough of the 
smaller concerns have been broken or frozen out, a work- 
ing arrangement, with a division of territories, will be 
formed by the Standard Oil and the half-dozen other 
big survivors. 








THE opening addresses at the Medical Schools afford 
an excellent opportunity, not only for stimulating 
study, but for bringing the general public into rela- 
tions of sympathetic understanding with the medical 
profession. But, for this invaluable task, ornamental 
personalities taken from other walks of life are not ser- 
viceable. Why should Lord Kitchener be chief speaker 
at the Middlesex, and the Dean of Salisbury at Univer- 
sity College Hospital? Though Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
achieved fame in quite another field, he could at least 


| claim a varied medical experience, and his suggestion of 


the sidelights thrown in history by the consideration of 
great men as pathological cases (citing Julius Cesar and 
Napoleon as epileptics), though not novel, is certainly 
important. Dr. Mott’s Huxley lecture at the Charing 
Cross Hospital, however, in its clear outspoken treat- 
ment of the problems of insanity and alcoholism in rela- 
tion to stock and heredity, was the true model of what 
such addresses ought to be. There is everywhere a 
growing desire to hear what medical experience has to 
say upon these great theoretic and practical issues. 


* ~ * 


Tue National Committee for the Prevention of 
Destitution, formed in order to give effect to the pro- 
posals of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, is planning a vigorous campaign of education 
for the winter. During the last fifteen months Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, assisted by a host of volunteer lec- 
turers and writers, have conducted a most strenuous 
propaganda upon platform and in the Press, all over 
the country. The membership of the Society already 
exceeds 30,000, and new recruits are continually coming 
in. The organisation of the work is most skilful and 
elaborate, including a Research Department which 
answers inquiries, conducts correspondence classes, 
organises Study Circles, and supplies book-boxes. Local 
groups are forming in many centres, and keen reformers 
are everywhere concentrating upon the largest and most 
directly practical proposal put forward in our time. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Webb shortly undertake a long lecture 





and yet so methodical, seems to be working well, and | tour in Lancashire and Scotland and, next Whitsun- 


reveals (as the execution of the opium edict has also tide, it is proposed to summon a National Conference for 


the free discusssion of the preventive policy. 


* * * 


On Tuesday evening Colonel Capper, the Com- 
mandant of the Army Balloon School, delivered a 
lecture on airships and aeroplanes, laying particular 
stress on their importance in war. He admitted that 
the present machines were very crude and very unsafe, 
but urged that the sacrifices of life and limb that had 
been made were necessary, since “in a short time, com- 
pared with the life of a nation, aerial modes of locomo- 
tion would be quite common.’’ This development “ might 
ultimately make war so dreadful to the population—not 
to the armies and navies, but to the unarmed part of 
the population—that it might make for peace, because 
Governments would hesitate to launch a war that might 
bring incredible disaster upon their own countries.”’ 
Colonel Capper displayed photographs of the Aldershot 
and Salisbury areas taken from an altitude of 1,900 feet, 
showing details that would be of the very highest value 
to a military commander. Judging from the results of 
the recent manceuvres in France and Germany, as well 
as in this country, Colonel Capper’s forecast of the time 
when a two-Power standard in air fleets will replace the 
two-Power standard in Dreadnoughts is a long way off. 
Up to the present, the aeroplane has worked much 
better than the dirigible, but it has fallen far short of 
what its most enthusiastic advocates hoped. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THEIR LEADER. 


Tue “bloods” of the Tory party have always looked 
on politics as a game. This view is apt to cause con- 
fusion in their minds about the functions of a leader. 
Of recent years this confusion has gone so far that they 
have been disposed to impute to Mr. Balfour the sort 
of leadership in a hunt which belongs not to the chief 
huntsman, but to the quarry. Their leader is a carted 
deer, so tame when he is turned out that the dogs must 
be set on him to provoke him to a run. For some time 
Mr. Chamberlain performed this sportsmanlike function 
when the party was on the tariff trail, Whenever a 
great pronouncement from the leader was impending, 
the spur from Birmingham was remorselessly applied. 
It was, perhaps, a novel method of party conduct, not 
particularly dignified, but it seemed to be attended by 
success. For, in this way, between 1903 and 1905, a 
series of declarations were wrung out which, though 
never amounting to an open profession of Protectionism, 
conceded all the separate points of fiscal policy 
which, put together, make Protection. But thisstimulation 
towards a constructive fiscal policy was plied by a master 
in the art. There was no vocable insurgency, only the 
constant application of a gentle incentive, stimulus, and 
pressure. The violence of the present malcontents in 
the Tory Party is certainly ill-calculated to achieve its 
end—if that end be what it professes, an announcement 
of strong, definite, constructive policy from Mr. 
Balfour. The raucous demand of the “ Morning Post ’’ 
for a “ trumpet-call,’’ with the public announcement of a 
new militant organisation to force fighting issues, on the 
very eve of the Edinburgh meeting, was not in the least 
likely to make Mr. Balfour swerve from his waiting 
policy. No statesman with any self-respect or any 
courage would obey such rude rebellious orders to “ stand 
and deliver’’ from men professing to be his followers. 
And no one will deny to Mr. Balfour the quality of 
high courage. His yielding point by point to Mr. 
Chamberlain was nothing to the contrary : it was closely 
calculated fighting tactics. 

Now he does not budge an inch. The wild demand for 
a battle-cry, for concession of payment of members, for 
a constructive social policy, for a fresh fillip to the naval 
scare, are calmly waved aside as unseasonable irrele- 
vancies. The notion of an exasperated public goaded 
to fury by Form IV., and thirsting for revenge and 
reversal of the new taxes, an enthusiastic army of Tariff 
Reformers eager to seize a now hesitant Lancashire, the 
urgent necessity of risking everything to put out the 
Government before the next Colonial Conference, the 
need of playing up to democracy by payment of members, 
such extravagances of his wilder followers are not 
deserving of his least consideration. 

So systematic, so general, was the note of negation in 
Mr. Balfour’s speech that it may almost assume the shape 
of a positive policy. His treatment even of the con- 
structive planks to which he had previously committed 
himself, such as Tariff Reform and Small Ownership, was 





so cold and so perfunctory as to take out any fighting 
As is 
consistent with his practice, the neglect of all the burning 


value for early use which they might contain. 


issues of his party was screened by a long dialectical 
digression upon the nature of representative government, 
evoked by the new Labor demands arising from the 
Osborne judgment. No wonder this pronouncement 
awakes feelings of despair among the members of his 
party who realise the growing genuine alarm among trade 
unionists, and the part which their demand must play 
in the politics of the immediate future. For Mr. Balfour 
favors none of the means necessary to enable Labor to 
keep its representatives. Though repudiating the charge 
of “ disloyalty ’’ against Mr. F. E. Smith and his friends, 
he can hardly be represented as keeping the door open 
for payment of members. It will be manifestly imposs- 
ible for any active Tory politician to repeat this non 
possumus at any meeting in industrial England to which 
working men are admitted. 

Had Mr. Balfour been able to throw out some words 
of hope regarding the fruits of the Conference, had he 
given the least support to the rumors which have been 
afloat of some possible agreement on a large constructive 
scheme of devolution, his political cupboard would not 
have seemed so bare. But his language on this matter, 
so far as it conveyed any meaning, suggests failure, warn- 
ing us that its results are likely to be ‘‘ far less than any 
that sanguine people may anticipate,’ and finding its 
only significance in that it furnishes ‘‘ an experiment in 
the working of free institutions, to which, so far as I 
know, neither the experience of this nor of any other 
country shows a parallel, and which cannot but bear 
fruit in the future.’’ In what way the cause of free 
institutions is served by withdrawing discussion of an 
issue of the first public magnitude from the public arena 
of Parliament, to be settled by a small, secret, self- 
appointed conclave, is not ‘easily intelligible. If, as he 
suggests, it is to be taken as a precedent for the solution 
of ‘‘ great problems affecting the Empire,’’ we can only 
say that it will constitute not a development but a degra- 
dation of what has hitherto been understood by the term 
“‘ free institutions.’’ 

We presume that Mr. Balfour desires his party to 
do no active campaigning for the present, to announce no 
policy that cannot be conveyed in platitudes, and to 
make no strenuous preparations for an early election. 
Perhaps he judges the omens unfavorable for an early 
appeal to the electorate. As a cautious Tariff Reformer, 
he is surely right. The bread and meat riots on the 
Continent, the general revolt against high prices in all 
protective countries, taken with the swelling tide of in- 
dustrial prosperity in this country, play fresh havoc with 
the Protectionist appeals. But if his speech is to be 
interpreted in favor of procrastination, it implies 
some belief either that the Conference can be pro- 
longed, or that it can at least be made to seem to yield 
some escape from the House of Lords imbroglio. This 
view, however, it must be admitted, does not easily accord 
with the utterances to which we have called attention 
above. 

But, after all, it is for the party which he “ leads” 
to interpret the cryptic utterances of their leader. We 
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cannot, indeed, be surprised that there should be 
grumbling among the sections who want deeds, not 
words, and whose notion of the function of a leader is 
that he should lead. The “ Morning Post”’ does not, 
indeed, mince its words: “ On no single issue touched on 
by the leader of the Opposition has a definite lead been 
given. Neither the party nor the nation knows where 
it stands, nor what ar> to be the proposals put forward 
by a future Unionist Administration.’’ But we suppose 
that Mr. Balfour, in his quiet way, has calculated that 
this new insurgency, led by such redoubtables as Lord 
Willoughby de Broke and Mr. Page Croft, will soon 
simmer down, like the former vaunted “ Confederacy,” 
and that the party is not yet prepared to displace the 
Cecil dynasty by that of Mr. F. E. Smith. 





THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


Ir is just possible, as we write, to guess at the event 
which has transformed Portugal. The rumor which 
would have travelled a generation ago from mouth to 
mouth, afoot and on horseback, by flying travellers and 
random ships, comes to-day across closed frontiers by 
wireless telegram. The details we shall learn apace. 
We know now only that the staggering dynasty has 
fallen at last, and that a popular Republic has now 
been proclaimed, which presently will ask for recog- 
nition. The world is startled perhaps, for such events are 
rare in modern times, and on this side of the Atlantic. 
Even the little cloud of the Turkish revolution grew for 
two weeks, day by day, until at last it overshadowed Abdul 
Hamid’s throne. Here, however, is a miracle of twenty- 
four hours. But if we are startled, we are not surprised. 
The catastrophe which ended the reign of King Carlos 
was so clearly a mere preliminary. It was the ex- 
pression of an anger that could not be content to leave 
a boy still sitting on the throne from which his father 
was hurled. If the savagery that sought the destruc- 
tion of a whole dynasty in one volley was unusual, more 
remarkable still was the brutal honesty of the Por- 
tuguese people which hardly affected indignation or re- 
gret. Nor did the world omit to note that the plot went 
unprobed and unsifted. There were greater people be- 
hind that regicide than the obscure instruments which 
carried it out. King Manoel was given, indeed, a brief 
space in which to fail. He failed palpably and by com- 
mon consent. No new era followed the overthrow of a 
corrupt and hated court and the exile of a detested 
dictator. 
on, with just a touch of suspicion and a sense of sus- 
pense to accentuate their futility. The Republican 
movement grew until even the ballot-boxes, with all their 
habitual and organised dishonesty, failed to conceal it. 
Rumor talked of plots and revolutions, until one only 
doubted whether rebels who talked so publicly of their 
plans could be quite genuine. But the event has hap- 
pened at last. Portugal played with constitutional 
monarchy. But she revolted in earnest. 

If ever the misery of a people and the folly of a 
Court explained and justified a drastic purge, it is in 
Portugal. Whatever was most enterprising and most 


The old intrigues of the regular parties went 








virile in the peasantry migrated to Brazil in numbers 
to which even Ireland can show no parallel. Whatever 
was most enlightened and most resolute among the 
educated class had been driven time and again into 
exile. Not even in Russia is the percentage of illiteracy 
so appalling, and this rich soil, with its generous climate, 
shows an area of uncultivated land which resembles 
nothing else in Europe. The poverty and the ignorance 
are alike factitious and unnecessary. A clerical des- 
potism explains the one and corrupt misgovernment the 
other. Taxation had been adjusted with a cynical 
accuracy to fall exclusively on the producing classes. 
Its produce went to subsidise a governing caste, which 
made for itself sinecures and perquisites that only a 
nice sense of humor could excuse. National bankruptcy 
was the only possible end, and once already Portugal 
has faced a confession of insolvency. The game was 
played out, and the appointment of the Dictator Franco 
marked the end. One remembers dimly the praises 
which the interests sang of him. He was Portugal’s 
one strong and honest man. But his honesty consisted 
in buying power for himself at the cost of vast sub- 
sidies to King Carlos, and his strength took the form of 
banishing shiploads of his critics to the African colonies. 
The corruption which diffused its petty sinecures among 
the numerous satellites of two alternating governing 
cliques was a more tolerable scourge than the robbery 
which concentrated all the plunder in the Court. The 
indignation which made an end at once of King Carlos 
and the Dictatorship was as much the revolt of a people 
against brigandage as the affirmation of a Republican 
principle. The event showed that in the Monarchical 
parties there remained no capacity for creating a states- 
man. Deeper, perhaps, than these economic grievances 
was the passionate demand for intellectual freedom. 
The Republican movement is, above all else, the revolt 
of the educated class, the men of the universities and 


| the professions against the medieval clericalism which 


has kept Portugal in a barbaric ignorance. It is in- 
spired by a positive Latin spirit, which believes that by 


/ a bold advance towards freedom in the schools, and by 


| honest government, Portugal may be raised to a level of 


culture worthy of her place in Western Europe. 

The past of Portugal has made it a little difficult 
to feel sanguine about her future. The memory of 
her transient greatness is so distant, and the amazing 
energy which she displayed in the period of her navi- 
gators and colonists seems to have left in the world of 
affairs so little trace behind it. It is easy to frame 
theories. One school will dwell upon the Inquisition 
and its part in stifling the national intellect. Another 
will suggest that the virility of a not very numerous 
race was overstrained and selected out of existence by 
the appalling drain of furnishing the men who went 
to their death in the tropics. There was a period when 
research suggests that for one ship that returned with 
its decimated and fever-stricken crew from an adventure 
towards the Indies, two were totally destroyed. Yet 
another school inclines to think that the institution of 
negro slavery which at one time flourished even in 
Portugal itself may have seriously diluted the European 


‘blood of a hardy and energetic race. It is also true 
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that in the formative time of the last century when a 
modern State should have been created out of the 
wreckage of the Peninsular War, Portugal never had a 
chance. The English occupation helped to sap the 
national pride; the perpetual interventions in which 
Palmerston was the worst offender checked the natural 
evolution of her politics, and finally the Braganza 
dynasty seems to have been in nearly every generation 
about the worst influence which could possibly have 
presided over the fortunes of a little people in diffi- 
culties. 

In all these explanations there is enough at least 
to stimulate a charitable judgment. The influences 
which in our own time have made for scandalous govern- 
ment were clearly unfavorable to the emergence of 
statesmanship. Into Portuguese politics as they were 
conducted by the corrupt “ Rotative ’’ parties during the 
reign of Don Carlos no honest or disinterested man could 
stray. The worst one may honestly say of the Portu- 
guese is that a people which had retained much capacity 
for self-government would somehow have made its revo- 
The new leaven has, indeed, been 


But with a totally illiterate mass below 


lution long ago. 
long astir. 
it, and a totally corrupt caste above it, the marvel 
is rather that it has succeeded so thoroughly and 
so soon. The experiment which it is about to 
essay is the application to almost medieval conditions 
of the ideas, moral and intellectual, of the modern 
world. One may doubt whether Egypt or Turkey is 
much more desperately belated than the remoter regions 
of Portugal. 
tion, inspired mainly by French traditions, rationalists 
all of them, Positivists some of them, bred in foreign 


The Republicans, men of European educa- 


exile or in the cloistered world of their own universities, 
are coming to power to face an inertia and an ignorance 
hardly less hopeless than that with which the Young 
Turks have to contend. Their work will be the severest 
test of the generalisations of modern politics and the 
adaptability of their own minds. It is easy to despair 
of them. On the English mind the flamboyance of 
their first proclamation makes no favorable impression. 
But if the corruption which they have to face is Latin, 
it is well that the idealism and the energy with which 
they undertake their task should also be native and of 
the soil. One may say of them—as we said of the 
Young Turks—that their coup itself gives promise of 
competence. It was, above all else, the power of 
But it must have 
needed no mean power of leadership to get this Repub- 
lican force together, to fire the people with faith, and 
to carry out with so much competence the details of 
equipment and secret preparation. 
do that can do more. 


organisation which was lacking. 


The men who could 


The sceptical onlooker will inquire what are the 
prospects of a better success under a Republican than 
under a Monarchical form of government. The ques- 
What has happened is not so 
much the triumph of one principle over another, as the 
violent conquest of a régime which cared only to divide 
the spoils of power, by a group of men who have the will 
to reform. The Monarchy was itself the centre of this 


tion is itself academic. 


systematic corruption. It was the arbiter between the | 





two competing cliques of the corrupt. It was, moreover, 
the necessary ally of the dead hand of clericalism. 
A Republic will at least set to work with a new ideal, 
and a will to change. It will bring to power a new 
stratum of the population—the educated professional 
class. It has behind it a creditable experience in muni- 
cipal affairs. It has at least conceived the possibility 
of honesty and national reconstruction, and its leaders 
are men who have won their place by their readiness 
The parallels and the 


It was such a revolution, con- 


to face danger and persecution. 
omens are in its favor. 
ceived by the intellectuals and executed by the navy, 
There is, to the 
Latin mind, a certain stimulus in the logical idea of a 


that has made a new era in Brazil. 


republic which does, even in desperate circumstances, 
evoke the best that is in it. 
for the worse in Portugal, and a change that has behind 
it the example of Brazil will certainly be for the better. 
Our “ancient alliance’’ was nothing but an Imperial 


No change could well be 


convenience. Portugal has become at last, by this revo- 
She 
deserves, and she needs, the friendly sympathy of every 


liberal people. 


lution, a free nation, striving for better things. 


It is the wise and the generous course 
to welcome the new order, and to give to its efforts 
towards regeneration the moral support due to a people 


_ that has at last bravely faced its destiny. 





THE WAGES OF LEGISLATORS. 


In reply to Mr. F. E. Smith and his little band of fight- 
ing Tory democrats, Mr. Balfour has explicitly repudi- 
ated both payment of members and the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment. His own remedy is the old one of 
the political leader: ‘‘ Put us in office, and we will find 
the solution.’? The remedy, some of us may think, would 
be worse than the disease; but in any case it is for the 
moment of less interest than the rejection of the two 
constructive lines of policy which the Osborne judgment 
has opened out. It is significant, however, that Mr. 
Balfour’s repudiation of payment of members is couched 
in very faint terms, as compared with those in which he 
exorcises the demon that suggests the legitimation of Trade 
Union candidatures. On the first point his arguments 
come to little more than a repetition of the stock objec- 
tions, in which every one acknowledges a certain validity. 
It is not denied that there is some risk attaching to a 
system which will make the poorer members of Parlia- 
There 


are already some risks and some drawbacks attendant on 


ment dependent for their incomes on their seats. 


a system which makes members dependent for their 
salaries on the retention of office. Experience has shown 
these risks to be small, and in all the turmoil and excite- 
ment of the political struggle it is probable that the actual 
salary of Ministers counts among the least of the motives 
It would be 


much better if all public service could be quite freely 


that influence the acts of a Government. 


given, just as it would be better if all religious ministra- 
There are drawbacks 
attendant upon all payment for religious services. 
Unfortunately the prophet is no longer fed by the ravens, 
and the minister of religion must live. So also must the 


tions could be freely given. 
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Cabinet Minister, and so must the representative of the 
people. Now, as long as government was an affair of 
the rich, who frankly held the reins of power in their 
hands and did so much for the poor as seemed right in 
their own eyes, the problem of payment for the represen- 
tation of such did not arise. But the moment that the 
poorer classes came upon the scene and took up in earnest 
the problem of improving their position, it became neces- 
sary for them to widen the choice of representatives. 
They can, fortunately, find some rich men who under- 
stand and sympathise with their needs. But naturally 
they require in the main men of their own class to repre- 
sent them, and unless Mr. Balfour can show some method 
of meeting this need adequately without the State pay- 
ment of members, the risks and drawbacks that he men- 
tions cannot be weighed against something that has 
become a political necessity. 

But, while Mr. Balfour’s repudiation of payment 
of members was so faint and colorless as almost to sug- 
gest the possibility of a future change of scene, he 
poured out the whole vials of his wrath on the proposal 
to reverse the Osborne judgment. Here, indeed, was 
the prospect of erecting “the greatest engine of indi- 
vidual tyranny that modern civilisation has ever pro- 
duced.”” These are brave words from the author of the 
Coercion Act. Let us see on what they are based. The 
whole political action of trade unions Mr. Balfour re- 
gards as a perversion of their true object. But this is 
not the gravamen of the charge. The real point is the 
coercion of the individual unionist who may be a Liberal 
or a Conservative, and who may have to lose his benefits 
and be expelled from the union if he declines to sub- 
scribe to a levy in support of a candidate whose politics 
he detests. In putting his attack on this basis, Mr. 
Balfour seems to us to have chosen narrow and some- 
what slippery ground. We very much doubt whether 
the trade unions would seriously object to a Bill which, 
while legalising their political activity, should at the 
same time safeguard the rights of dissentients by pro- 
tecting them from the loss of accumulated benefits, and 
by permitting them to earmark a portion of their sub- 
scriptions for non-political purposes. If no such objec- 
tion should be raised, Mr. Balfour’s criticism would be 
destroyed. The ground would be cut from under his 
feet, and he would be driven to fall back on the view 
that political objects do not come within the scope of 
trade unions—a view which is not merely untenable in 
itself, but, in any case, has no sort of connection with 
the allegations of tyranny which winged his words at 
Edinburgh. 

In dealing with the subject last week, we antici- 
pated Mr. Balfour’s objection, and went a step further. 
We pointed to two difficulties which we said would 
have to be overcome if Liberalism and Labor 
were to co-operate on this matter. One concerned the 
pledge exacted from representatives as a condition of 
We urged that if the 
Osborne judgment were reversed, it would have to be 
on condition that no such pledge should be exacted by 
the unions from their candidates before or after election. 
Before the article was printed came the declaration of 
important Labor leaders in favor of an abandonment of 


continued financial support. 





the pledge. We do not imagine that unanimity will 
be reached in a moment, but enough has passed to 
give us confidence that, on their side, no vital difficulty 
will arise. We do not think that the action of other 
parties need necessarily come into account here. It is 
perfectly well known that, in all parties, pressure of 
one kind or another is applied to men of independent 
mind. The party system could hardly exist without it. 
But here is a question of legalising by a deliberate act 
the political action of certain organisations which the 
judges have declared by law to be incapable of political 
action. It is perfectly fair to demand as the price of 
such legalisation that it should not be used to justify 
an extreme form and an undesirable kind of pressure 
that has hitherto been avowedly exercised. 

The other matter which gives Mr. Balfour so much 
concern would also give us no small concern if we could 
see no means of dealing with it. But we ask what is 
to prevent a Bill, which should declare political activity 
or the promotion of candidatures to come within the scope 


‘ 


of trade union activity, from containing a “ conscience 


’ 


clause’’ fully maintaining the rights of the indi- 
vidual member? Such a clause would provide that 
no member should be liable to expulsion or to any loss 
of accumulated benefits for refusal to co-operate in the 
political work of the unions; and to secure this result, 
it might, for example, enable him, on declaring that 
he was conscientiously opposed to the candidate selected 
by the union for support, to earmark his levy for the 
benefit funds of the union. If the expenses of the can- 
didature were being met not by levy but out of the general 
fund, it would be an easy matter to determine what 
fraction of each man’s subscription would go to support 
the candidature, and to allow him to demand that it 
should be devoted to purposes of benefit. We have as 
yet seen no reason alleged why the union should ob- 
ject to this proposal, and we are afraid that without it 
they will not obtain Liberal support for the reversal 
If, on the other hand, a Bill is 
drafted on these lines, it will require all Mr. Balfour’s 


of the judgment. 


dialectical ingenuity to show how, in the face of his 
Edinburgh speech, he can meet it with a determined 
opposition. 





THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 


Tue recapture of the Indian political offender, Savarkar, 
on French soil, in any case, involved the whole question 
of extradition and right of asylum. According to the 
earlier accounts that reached this country, Savarkar, 
whilst being conveyed to India for trial on the liner 
“Morea,” escaped through a bathroom porthole when 
the ship was waiting as usual for her passengers at 
Marseilles, swam to the quay, and ran along it, while 
the detectives from the ship pursued him with cries of 
“ Au voleur!’’ He reached the Customs barrier, and 
there appealed to a gendarme to be taken before a 
magistrate. But the gendarme, seeing a wet and naked 
man chased by shouts of “ Stop thief!” was very natu- 
rally deceived into thinking it was a case of ordinary 
crime, and surrendered Savarkar to his pursuers. This 
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account was generally accepted, and, in our opinion, 
even if that were all, a serious breach of international 
law was committed. It would be impossible to throw 
much blame upon the gendarme. He probably knew little 
of international law. He was deceived, confused, and 
in the excitement of the moment thought he was doing 
his obvious duty. Greater blame rested on the English 
officials, who were probably instructed in the principles 
of extradition, and yet attempted to retrieve their own 
carelessness by deception. But the greatest blame would 
have lain with our own Government if, when France 
demanded the return of the fugitive, we had refused 
even to consider the question. 

In the last few days, however, the account given 
to his counsel by Savarkar himself has been published, and, 
if it turns out to be correct, it increases the necessity for 
further consideration. Asisknown, inspiteof representa- 
tions from France, the trial has been allowed to take its 
ordinary course, and on September 14th, the day before 
the case came up to the High Court of Bombay, Savarkar 
had an interview with his counsel, Mr. Joseph Baptista. 
According to Mr. Baptista’s published letter, giving the 
result of the interview, Savarkar, on reaching Marseilles, 
at once demanded to be taken ashore, we suppose on the 
ground that, being in French waters, he had come under 
When his demand was refused he 
escaped, as above described, and ran for about 300 yards 
along the quay, pursued by two detectives and three 
officers of the “ Morea.’”’ 
on him, he appealed to a gendarme, entreating to be 
taken before a magistrate. 


French jurisdiction. 


Seeing that they were gaining 


But during his appeal the 
English ,policemen came up, one seized him by the neck, 
the other by the arm, and they dragged him back on 
board. According to this account, the gendarme had 
nothing to do with the matter. 

he did not make the surrender. 


He was not consulted , 

The English police 
effected the arrest by violence in a foreign country, and 
in that case they made themselves guilty of international 


trespass and an attack upon the sovereign rights of . 


France. 

With the question of Savarkar’s guilt or innocence 
we have nothing whatever to do, except in so far as 
While 
the trial is proceeding, we will not discuss it, and, as 


the offence charged against him was political. 


in all British justice, we must assume him to be innocent 
until convicted. But in international law the whole ques- 
tion is whether thechargeis political. In stating it for the 
prosecution, on September 15th, the Advocate-General 
accused Savarkar of being one of the founders of a “ New 
India Society ’’ about the year 1905 or 1906, the object 
of which was to obtain Home Rule for India by all or 
any means. In support of this purpose, said the 
Advocate-General, he made seditious speeches in Nasik, 
and published certain poems; on reaching London in 
1906, he wrote a preface to a Mahratti translation of 
a “ Life of Mazzini,’’ which contained “ palpable incite- 
ments to a war of independence,’’ these being printed 
in bolder type; he advocated similar methods for India 
to those advocated by Mazzini for Italy; he took the 
name, “ New India,’’ from Mazzini’s “ New Italy ’’ ; he 
made speeches in London calling upon Indians to die 
for their country, if necessary ; he gave the oath of the 





Society to a man who brought twenty revolvers to India, 
and to another who brought seditious literature ; and he 
circulated and possessed a “‘ bomb manual,’’ and another 
seditious document, entitled, “O Mataram!’”’ (“O 
Motherland! ’’). 

Now, whatever we may think of these charges, the 
sole question that now concerns us is their political 
nature. They are of the same kind as the charges made 
by Austria in the case of Mazzini himself, whom Savarkar 
appears to have taken as his model, and it seems to us that 
there can be little more question about Savarkar being a 
political offender than there wasabout Mazzini. Savarkar’s 
case, therefore, however insignificant in itself, and how- 
ever guilty of the charges he might be proved, does, in 
fact, involve the whole right of political asylum. It is 
a right for which this country has fought courageously 
in the past, and we shall not abandon it now if, for 
It is 
not merely a question of general principle or the love 
of freedom. 
slowly evolved, the ruling of which has now become 
perfectly definite. In Wheating and Atlay’s “ Elements 
of International Law” (p. 189) we find it distinctly 
laid down: “ It is an almost universal rule that no State 
will surrender political refugees.’’ On the same page 
they quote Field’s “ International Code,’’ giving the 
following classes of acts as not creating a liability to 


the moment, it appears to be turned against us. 


By international practice, a code has been 


extradition : “ (1) Crimes or offences of a purely political 
character ; (2) any offence committed in furthering civil 
war, insurrection, or political commotion, which, if com- 
mitted between belligerents, would not be a crime.” 

But the question does not depend entirely even on 
If the 
charge against Savarkar is political, the case falls de- 
finitely under the treaty between this country and 
France for the mutual surrender of fugitive criminals, 
signed in Paris, August 14th, 1876. Article V. of that 
treaty runs :— 


the admitted principles of international law. 


“No accused or convicted person shall be surrendered, 
if the offence in respect of which his surrender is de- 
manded shall be deemed by the party upon which it is 
made (par la partie requise) to be a political offence, or 
to be an act connected with (conneze @) such an offence ; 
or if he prove to the satisfaction of the police magistrate 
or of the court before which he is brought on habeas 
corpus, or of the Secretary of State, that the requisition 
for his surrender has, in fact, been made with a view to 
try or to punish him for an offence of a political 
character.” 

It appears to us evident, therefore, that the sur- 
render of Savarkar after he had gained French soil, 
whether it was carried out in ignorance by a gendarme, 
or with violence by the English police, constituted a 
question involving a vital point both of international 
law and of this particular treaty. Our Government has 
now agreed with France to submit the case to arbitra- 
tion, we suppose before the Hague Tribunal. It might 
have been more dignified to have conceded the point 
without further disputation, but we are quite willing to 
welcome the reference of all such international disagree- 
ments to the Tribunal’s jurisdiction. On the other 
hand, we protest most strongly against the continuance 
of Savarkar’s trial at Bombay, pending the Tribunal’s 
decision. 
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Life and Wetters. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


Ir is said that the miniature massacre in which the 
American motor races resulted will prove the death- 
blow to race meetings of the kind in the United 
States. We do not, for our part, see why motor-racing 
should not be safely conducted under suitable con- 
ditions. What is far more unfortunate in this country 
is the permanent menace to security and comfort which 
results from the misuse of the ordinary car on the 
ordinary road. It is true that since the Press cam- 
paign against reckless motoring, initiated in this 
journal rather more than two years ago, there has been 
some improvement in the general standard of driving. 
A good many motorists now habitually slow down to 
some extent on passing through villages, for example, 
and many seek to avoid the excessive use of the horn. 
On the other hand, the ingenuity of man has been at 
work devising syrens ever more and more hideous for 
the use of the less considerate, the number of cars has 
increased, and is rapidly increasing, and the method of 
dust prevention in general use has not hitherto turned out 
particularly successful. A brief and pathetic petition, 
signed by a number of the most helpless and voiceless of 
the nation, women of the country villages, has attracted 
attention by the very simple way in which it sets out 
undeniable truths. We wish to state the case with the 
utmost moderation, but we cannot do less than admit 
that the burden of life to the poorest classes is in many 
villages very sensibly increased by this new pleasure of the 
rich. What is to the well-to-do man a luxurious means of 
seeing the country, transacting his business, and visiting 
his friends, is to the cottager a source of serious dis- 
comfort and anxiety. It is matter of common know- 
ledge that on roads much frequented by motors it is 
impossible to keep windows open, and dangerous to 
allow children to run out unguarded. We do not 
believe that the replies made by the more reckless 
apologists for the motoring community seriously com- 
mend themselves to the public at large, or even to 
motorists as a whole. Some scoff at the notion that the 
poorer classes want to open their windows. But the 
need of ventilation is just one of those things which the 
educated classes only really began to learn within living 
memory, and, as the result of the campaign against 
tuberculosis, it is now becoming more and more widely 
realised. It is, to say the least, unfortunate that just at 
this juncture the proper means of ventilation should in 
many places be rendered almost unavailable. Nor, 
again, have we any sympathy with the view that the 
children should be driven off the road Children cannot 
be kept indoors. Village children have to go to school, 
and they have, for the most part, no playground. The 
use of the village street has been theirs from time im- 
memorial, and if they are to be deprived of it, it should 
not be to suit the selfish whim of men from a distance 
to whom the village is a mere point on the road, to be 
passed through as quickly as possible. 

It is, in point of fact, only the total decay of local 
self-government in England that has made it possible to 
treat the road through a village as though it was a 
portion of a railway, on which it is legal to run loco- 
motives at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
practically to exceed that rate with general impunity. 
On the Continent, even where there is no speed 
limit on the straight, open roads of the country, there is, 
as a rule, a very low limit indeed even in small villages. 
If our towns and villages were self-governing, we have 
little doubt that, notwithstanding the influence of the 
rich residents, the people would, in general, have in- 
sisted on protecting themselves against the misuse of 
roads which are necessaries of daily life to them by 
people who only use them to tear from town to town, 
or from country house to country house. But in Eng- 
land, localities have no power in these matters. They 
are helpless in the hands of the Local Government 
Board, and the President of the Local Government 
Board is justly styled by motorists their very good 














friend. The utmost that the local authorities can 
do is to post the pathetic and unavailing plea: 
“ Motorists, please drive slowly,” for in the country the 
pleasures of the rich are substantially above the law; 
and if, in pursuit of them, they pay regard to the pub- 
lic convenience and the public safety, 1t is only out of 
their own goodwill of heart and consideration of feel- 
ing. We may well be astonished at their moderation. 

It is needless to say at this time of day that no one 
thinks of opposing the advance of the motor as such. 
Machinery, under modern conditions, is invincible. 
People dispute in vain whether we live under a demo- 
cracy, or an aristocracy, or a plutocracy. Our form of 
government is none of these. It is a mechanocracy, a 
system under which machines rule men; and so it is 
with all the advanced countries of the world. A time 
will come when man will revolt against his new master, 
when he will assert the supremacy of the vital human 
needs, and will tolerate only such machines as serve man, 
and only under the conditions which a just regard for the 
good of the community as a whole prescribes. But that 
day is far distant. Before man learns to make ma- 
chinery his servant, he has a long and weary road 
to travel. For the present, he is a slave to the monster 
of his own creation, and must make the best he can of 
the conditions to which he has doomed himself. In 
relation to the motor, what he can do is to set some 
limits to its more flagrant abuse. He can check the 
excesses of noise, dust, and speed, which, while adding 
forcibly to the jar and discomfort of town life, have, in 
many districts, gone far to destroy the peace and charm 
of the country. It is not, in fact, to be tolerated 
that one form of locomotion, available by its nature 
only to the comparatively well-to-do, should be so used 
as to drive other means of locomotion off the road, and 
to render the public highway unfit, as in many places it 
now is, for the use of horses, bicycles, and pedestrians. 
The ordinary roads must be for all, as in every civilised 
country they have always been. 

How this is to be effected is not an easy question 
to decide. We are dealing with men who have the 
making and the administration of the law in their own 
hands, and whose circumstances are such that they 
enjoy all the convenience of motoring, and suffer very 
little of its annoyances. They can go from town house 
to country house without any longer submitting to the 
annoyance of the democratic train. On the way they 
suffer within the car less from the dust of other cars 
than anyone else, and they retirs to a comfortable home 
deep in the recesses of garden and park, from which 
secure retreat they soon issue forth again to deal dis- 
comfort among the mass of the country folk who have 
no such haven of refuge. They have not the means of 
realising personally a twentieth part of the distress 
which they actually inflict, and the sufferers are the 
least vocal of the community. None the less, the more 
moderate and far-seeing are well aware that the present 
condition of the public roads is one which cannot in- 
definitely continue. Much may, and we hope will, be 
effected as time goes on by the Road Board, which, we 
fancy, will soon discover that the problem is not to be 
solved by tar, but depends on the gradual differentiation 
between roads suitable for fast traffic and those which 
must remain available for the ordinary public. To 
begin with, the through motor traffic on main roads 
ought not to pass through villages at all. Deviations 
skirting villages would be alike advantageous to the 
motorist and to the public. More generally, the routes 
principally used by motorists could, by widening here 
and cutting corners there and lowering hedges in a 


| third place, be made safe and suitable for the car, and, 


in proportion as the claims of the motorist were met by 
these means, the substantial rights of the larger 
public could be more fairly met on the narrower, more 
winding, and more populous highways. On these roads 
there would be a real speed limit, and it would be 
seriously enforced by the use of mechanical means which 
there is no difficulty in devising if there were only a 
determination to employ them. County Councils and 
District Councils, who know their own needs a great 
deal better than any official at Whitehall, should have 
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fu'l power to impose special speed limits, and the autho- 
rity of the Local Government Board should be called 
in, not to arrest the local authority in making provision 
for the public safety, but in supplementing its action 
when it is insufficient. We are far from thinking that 
the evil has gone too far to be remedied. On the con- 
trary, the very extension of motoring makes the neces- 
sity of more effective control every year more urgent, 
and the multiplication of such cars as in general 
travel at moderate speeds gives rise to a class of motor 
users who themselves desire to see a check placed on 
the freaks of the 40-h.p. car. The deadlock in Parlia- 
ment, and the stubborn attitude of departmental 
authorities, perhaps make it hopeless to expect reform at 
present, but, with a change in the seat of authority, not 
only may new legislation become possible, but a change 
may come over the spirit of administration. Everyone 
talks sentimentally of the distressing depletion of the 
country, and the flow of population to the town. The 
time must come when people will turn their attention 


to the abuse which has robbed country life of its chief 
amenities. 





“A KING OF LIARS.” 


THE vindication of those who have been condemned by 
the world’s judgment has been the work of a special 
school of biographers and historians. The work is easy in 
retrial of characters of a distant past—a John, a William 
Rufus, even a Tiberius or a Caligula. It becomes 
harder when the character belongs to the modern world, 
and the testimony is that of a multitude of witnesses. 
Cagliostro—the ‘“‘ Arch-quack of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ’’—might seem to have been as secure of his con- 
demnation as Judas Iscariot himself. ‘ King of Liars,” 
Carlyle has branded him. “ Looking at thy so attrac- 
tively decorated private theatre, wherein thou actest 
and livest,” says the grim moralist, “what hand but 
itches to draw aside thy curtain; overhaul thy paste- 
boards, paint-pots, paper-mantles, stage-lamps; and 
turning the whole inside out, find thee in the middle 
thereof!’’ Mr. W. R. Trowbridge, in “ Cagliostro ’’ 
(Chapman & Hall), essaying this art of “ finding thee in 
the middle thereof,’ has much reason to doubt the 
aceepted verdict. He finds, indeed, this particular 
“thee ’’ by no means an intolerable person ; with much 
that is fraudulent, and much that is obscure, une- 
equalled both in splendor and in misery, but earning 
no right to be branded as the “ Prince of Scoundrels” 
or chief fraud of his age. Instead, indeed, of that 
eighteenth-century impeaching Cagliostro, we are invited 
to applaud Cagliostro impeaching the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The most unlovable of all human epochs is re- 
vealed, not—as it boasted itself—an age of reason, but 
an age of boundless credulity and superstition. With 
its squalid dynastic wars, its decaying, dusty, close- 
aired little Courts and kingdoms, its crude cleverness 
and smartness above, and its huge area of ignorance and 
misery below, it appears as one of the world periods of 
decay. The enlightened had ceased to believe in re- 
ligion ; but the void created by this absence was filled 
with a boundless acceptance of magic, occultism, and 
mysticism. A man like Cagliostro, who boasted occult 
powers, was sure of a welcome at some of those dead, 
faded Dukedoms and principalities, where “the desire 
to prolong life, the desire to enjoy life, and the desire to 
look beyond life ’’ were the sole human interests which 
remained. And a man like Cagliostro, who undoubtedly 
not only boasted, but possessed, occult powers, familiar 
to-day to students of psychical research, denied con- 
temptuously by the historians of half a century ago, 
could pass from one of these dead societies to another, in 
a triumphant progress through Europe, like a King. 
The increasing, gaping demand for more and more 
miracles, indeed, seems to have produced, in his case, 
as in so many others, attempts by fraud to supplement 
psychical powers not always at his beck and call. And 
the man fell at last, like a star from the height into the 
blackness of utter destruction. But it would seem that 
he was a less contemptible creature than his dupes, a 
better man than the age in which he lived, which had 














nursed him as its darling and then rejected him as a 
changeling. The more one examines below the surface 
that night in which walked the ghosts and the dead, the 
secret societies, and the rumors of them, the Free- 
masons, the developments of erotic hysteria, and the 
contagion of great crowds, the more one rejoices at the 
great upheaval in the end which swept the whole affair 
away and made a new world. 

More than Frederick or Voltaire, Cagliostro appears 
as a typical child of his age. He is typical in senti- 
mentality, in kindliness to the unfortunate, in strong 
affections, as that for his wife, who remained faithful to 
his fortunes in the darkest hour, and shared the ven- 
geance which the world took upon him at the end. He 
is typical also in his divorce from reality, his absorption 
in make-belief, his combination of the English ideals 
for the race with the meanness and fraud of his actual 
existence. The current condemnation of him largely 
rests on his identification with Guiseppe Balsamo, a 
certain rascally Sicilian who shambled through a life 
of constant crime and foulness until his disappearance 
from the European scene. Mr. Trowbridge gives 
reason to suppose that this identification is, at least, 
doubtful. There are certainly some remarkable coin- 
cidences, but there is no conclusive evidence of identi- 
fication ; and the behavior of Cagliostro, when he first 
appears on the scene in London, is as unlike the behavior 
of a man who, like Balsamo, was skilled in the world’s 
cunning and crime, as can possibly be imagined. Trust, 
confidence in strangers, and a kind of benignant friend- 
liness which made him the dupe and victim of a set 
of ruffians—male and female—accompany the “Count ”’ 
in his residence in London in 1776. These qualities 
would hardly be characteristic of an adventurer who 
had been a well-known thief and desperado in boyhood, 
—an “ Apache ’’ this writer calls him—who had lived for 
years on his child-wife’s earnings as a prostitute, and 
who disappeared—probably on the gallows at Cadiz—in 
well-deserved retribution for a life of unrelieved squalor. 
If Cagliostro be not this man, the mystery remains. 
He appears in London from nowhere; his end is uncer- 
tain; had he preached a new religion and left followers, 
they might still be awaiting his reappearance. 

In London his psychic powers lead him into diffi- 
culty; and here, apparently, quite innocently. His un- 
limited generosity produces an unlimited number of 
friendly ‘“ borrowers,” but his power of calculating 
“winning numbers ’’ in the lotteries by means of a cabal- 
istic manuscript’ was tested and proved amazingly cor- 
rect. Desiring only to be left alone at his alchemical 
experiments, he was harried by the greed of the harpies 
who collected round him at Whitcombe Street, Leicester 
Fields, each determined to get the manuscript and be- 
come rich for life. He was persecuted, accused falsely, 
thrown into prison. In all these earlier episodes he ap- 
pears as childlike and helpless as the average man of 
science of to-day thrown into the company of the City 
promoter. “ The injustices I had experienced,’’ he 
says at the end, “rendered me unjust to myself, and, 
attributing to the whole nation the faults of a few in- 
dividuals, I determined to leave a place in which I had 
found neither law, justice, nor hospitality.’’ 

Henceforth he has learnt his lesson, and will be in 
the future complainant rather than defendant in the 
assize of man’s journey through a phantom world. Having 
become a Freemason in London, he mingles with his new 
brotherhood the powers of magic which he possesses, and 
the airy, vague schemes for the regeneration of mankind, 
whose propagation seems to have been the sincerest thiag 
about him. ‘‘ Egyptian Masonry,’ as he preaches it, 
contains these various strands of enterprise: Revolu- 
tionary ideals, Occultism, shadowy or definite schemes of 
the Universe in which the great and the insane have be- 
come hopelessly blended, the whole guaranteed by 
thaumaturgic power. Cagliostre wanders through a 
credulous Germany, guest of successive ‘‘ Lodges,’’ to a 
credulous Courland—that “bleak marshland duchy of 
Germanized Letts on the Baltic’’ where the reigning 
family, muttering and peeping with blear eyes, were 
occupied in attempts to raise the dead. The Countess 
Elise, mourning her dead brother, was to be shown him 
in dreams; the von Medems, voracious for marvels, were 
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informed of buried treasures; meantime Cagliostro’s 
telepathic powers enabled him to perform what 
seemed to be miracles. He passes with some triumph 
from Mittau to Petersburg, from Petersburg to War- 
saw. At Warsaw he is undoubtedly caught cheating. 
He disappears into the night of that Germany which 
still remained essentially unchanged since Paracelsus 
taught there and committed frauds, or the author of 
‘“‘ Doctor Faustus ’’ saw the devil wandering through the 
high, narrow streets of Nuremberg. In 1780 he emerges 
westward at Strasburg, a conqueror; crowds waited on 
the banks of the Rhine “‘ for the arrival of a mysterious 
personage who was reported to go from city to city heal- 
ing the sick, working miracles, and distributing alms.’’ 
He rode thus—into history—in a carriage drawn by six 
horses, accompanied by lacqueys and outriders in mag- 
nificent liveries; wearing a blue coat, covered with gold 
braid and precious stones. ‘‘ From the very first day of 
his arrival in Strasburg he seemed to busy himself solely 
in doing good, regardless of cost or personal inconveni- 
ence. No one, providing he was poor and unfortunate, 
appealed to him in vain.’’ His cures, though they ex- 
cited the fury of the doctors, seem to have been as genuine 
and well attested as those at Lourdes; and he refused to 
take a farthing for recompense. ‘‘If a present was 
offered him of a sort impossible to refuse without offence, 
he immediately made a counter present of equal or even 
of higher value.’’? From Strasburg he proceeded, with 
similar triumphs, to Bordeaux and Lyons; finally, the 
friend of Cardinal de Rohan, chief necromancer of the 
age, Cagliostro attained Paris and the intoxication of 
supreme success. 

In most men who claim “psychic’’ powersthe boundary 
line between the real and the fantastic is thin enough. 
Add to such equipment theeffects of this amazing fortune, 
and there is small wonder that this man’s brain became 
overturned. How far he believed all that he asserted is 
still conjectural. The accepted verdict of Carlyle—of 
deliberate charlatanism—is probably as untrue as the 
verdict which would leave the will entirely irresponsible. 
Occasional sayings which are recorded seem to show 
that, in that world of quackery, perhaps the “ Arch 
Quack ’’ was the least quack of all; that he saw through 
it all, and let it go its way—not without contempt, but 
with some pity. ‘I amuse myself,’’ he once confessed, 
“not by making people believe what I wish, but by 
letting them believe what they wish. These fools of 
Parisians declare that I am five hundred, and I confirm 
them in the idea, since it pleases them.’’ In Paris, 
“in the hectic years immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion, when credulity, curiosity, and passion for sensation 
had reached a stage almost bordering on madness,’’ the 
wildest stories were circulated, and readily believed, con- 
cerning the power and history of this man. Immortal 
life was the least of the qualities conferred on him. 
“Tell me,’’ cried a sceptic to his valet, “is it true that 
your master was present at the marriage of Cana?”’ 
“You forget, sir,’’ was the reply, “ I have only been in 
his service a century.’’ So more and more he abandoned 
reality and came to live with images of Egyptian gods, 
with lackeys clothed like Egyptian slaves, robed in black 
silk covered with hieroglyphics, with a turban of cloth 
of gold on his head. The diamond necklace affair 
shattered it all. In vain he pleaded the nobility of his 
life; that he was brought up in Medina in Arabia, a 
child of nobly born Christians ; that he had visited Mecca, 
Malta, following the Grand Master of the Knights ; that 
he had been faithful to the last advice of this, his best 
friend, “My son, keep for ever before your eyes the 
fear of God and the love of your fellow-creatures.’’ He 
was acquitted amid universal popular rejoicings. But 
the bubble had burst. 

He had flouted and scorned this decrepit, dying 
hag, the eighteenth century; she still had strength 
enough, before perishing, to inflict a terrible vengeance. 
Hounded from country to country, as universally despised 
now as formerly idolised, Cagliostro finally fell into the 
clutches of the Inquisition in Rome. Tried and con- 
demned to death, less for his own sake than to signalise 
the Papal warfare upon Free Masonry, he was condemned 





to lifelong imprisonment in the hill fortress prison of San 
Leo. Incarcerated in the dungeons of that enormous 
rock, he finally vanishes from history. At first he is 
seen in an old dried-up cistern, his only communication 
with mankind being the trap-door through which the 
gaolers let him down food. The last inscription on the 
walls bears the date, 6th March, 1795. Silence envelops 
him afterwards. Two years later, the dawn is coming. 
The armies of the Republic are marching into the Papal 
States, to clean, to purify, to renew. San Leo is taken. 
“They thought to rescue Cagliostro,’’ says Figuier, 
“and perhaps even to give him an ovation similar to 
that which he had received in Paris after his acquittal 
by the Parliament. But they arrived too late. 
Cagliostro, they were told, had just died.’’ According 
to another legend, they demanded to see his grave, and 
having opened it, filled the skull with wine, and drank 
to the honor of the Revolution. 





“DISBANDER OF ARMIES.” 


Ir the proprieties of Athens had been safeguarded by a 
Censorship like ours, the Athenians would never have 
seen a play of Aristophanes, and we should not be look- 
ing forward to a version of the “ Lysistrata”’ at the 
“Little Theatre’? next Tuesday. Aristophanes in- 
variably sinned—we dare not say against our Censor- 
ship’s own rules, for those are incalculable and past 
finding out; but he invariably sinned against the sober 
and moderate regulations which the Joint Committee 
has suggested for the Lord Chamberlain’s future 
guidance. He was “indecent” with a cheerful in- 
decency, like Rabelais’s or Shakespeare’s. His plays 
were crammed with “offensive personalities.’ They 
“represented living persons in an invidious manner,” 
the persons so represented being usually present at the 
performance. They “did violence to the sentiment of 
religious reverence,’ the gods being rendered a shade 
more ridiculous than living persons. They were “ calcu- 
lated to impair friendly relations with foreign Powers ”’ 
—with nearly all the foreign Powers that had relations 
with Athens at all. Whether they were also “ calcu- 
lated to conduce to crime or vice” might be disputed, 
but we are quite sure our Censor would not have 
doubted it, if he had sat in the theatre of Dionysus 
wrapped in the cloak of his official virtue. 

It seems almost a pity that so ludicrous a figure 
was not there, for with what wealth of ridicule 
would Aristophanes have laughed him out of existence! 
But, indeed, in a society so distrustful of its own judg- 
ment as to tolerate and pay an official to tell them 
what was good or bad for their morals, no comedies, or 
tragedies either, on the Athenian level could ever be 
produced. The wonder is that, in a society like ours, 
the Censor, whom we tolerate and pay, should allow us 
from time to time some glimpse of Euripides or some 
shadow, no matter how thin, cast by a full-blooded 
comedy. Even on a Censor’s brain, established glory 
and the secure judgment of the world have their effect. 
If the “ Hippolytus’’ or the “ Lysistrata’’ were new, 
what manager, with the terror of the Censorship stand- 
ing behind him, would look at them twice, or what 
dramatist would pay two pounds apiece to have them 
damned? But old age and unquestioned fame prevail 
at last, perhaps because they are supposed to be chilly ; 
and so we are allowed the “ Hippolytus” fairly often, 
and next week comes a shadow of the “ Lysistrata.”’ 

There was no chilliness about Lysistrata, Disbander 
of Armies, when first she took the stage and, all aflame 
with indignation, stood forth as the saviour of her coun- 
try. The fortune of Athens was almost at the lowest. 
For twenty years, almost without intermission, a de 
vastating war against a great military Power, only a 
few days’ march away, had exhausted her wealth, laid 
waste her lands, and carried off the finest of her sons. 
That glorious fleet and army which, four years before, 
she had fitted out for the conquest of a new Empire in 
the West had been utterly destroyed. Through re 
bellion and defeat her old Empire was crumbling 
away. Even her command of the sea was almost, lost, 
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for her enemy had taken to building battleships, and 
declared that her future also lay on the water. That 
enemy’s fleet threatened the very port of the city; her 
troops approached the walls with impunity; they had 
established a permanent fort within striking distance 
of the suburbs and the surrounding fields. The heart 
of the Empire was almost blockaded by sea and land, 
and in despair the Assembly had revoked the law im- 
posing death on anyone who suggested that the re- 
serve fund of bullion in the Citadel should be encroached 
upon. The fund had been devoted to an attempt to 
rebuild a battle-fleet, but even that attempt ended in 
defeat. | New Councillors were appointed, in perpetual 
succession, as a Committee of Public Safety. The 
boasted Constitution of a free people was overthrown, 
and a self-appointed gang of upstart traitors conducted 
the government by violence and fraud. The whole city 
was torn with confusion, strife, and uncertainty. 

As in all wars, the heaviest weight of misery fell 
upon the women. Men might contend over oligarchy 
and democracy, over sea-power and Imperialism, but 
the price of bread and milk and onions was a horror 
to think of. Sometimes the whole population of the 
country had been huddled within the city walls, living 
like pigs on the temple floors, and sleeping God knows 
how! Sometimes the plague had come and killed them 
by thousands. Summer after summer, the cornfields 
and orchards and olive groves were trampled down and 
stript. How could one bring up children, and wash 
them and keep them nice, when the home was a flight 
of steps with the rain dribbling down them? Where 
was domestic peace when at any moment the husband 
might run in, cursing and swearing because his name 
was on the list for the next march-out with three days’ 
rations, and very likely he would never come back? 
And what a nuisance the young fellows were, always 
swaggering about the market in uniform, getting drinks 
stood them, cadging figs or snacks of fish with spear 
and shield, and swilling soup out of their helmets! 
Why, lots of grown men and marriageable girls had 
never known a decent time of peace since they were 
born—not peace as in the good old days when one 
praised the gods at vintage or harvest-home, and then 
sat down to a jolly table of cakes and wine, and 
octopus stewed with garlic, and eels embedded in beet- 
root! Where was laughing plenty, where was sweet 
security now? One lived in rags, the children died, 
widows were as cheap as dirt, from day to day no one 
could tell what might happen, and there, at the end 
of it all, yawned a chasm of horror—death, slavery, 
nameless things, one knew not what. 

“Peace?” cried one of Lysistrata’s friends; “I'd 
split myself in half like a turbot to get peace! ”’ 
“Peace?’’ said the Spartan girl, so beautiful and 
strong—fit to throttle a bull—‘“I’d scramble up 
Taygetus to find it!” Peace was the longing of all 
women’s hearts. Why should men go maundering on 
with this silly war, and leave women to starve and 
suffer? At all costs the war must be stopped; but how 
to stop it? Then Lysistrata arose and came forward 
with her device—her two devices, both irresistible. 
Reserved, practical, and unflinching, she stood before 
the women’s meeting which she had summoned from 
all parts of Greece; no fervent orator, much occupied 
with her household, and educated only by listening to 
her father and his old friends talking of affairs; but 
“no fool, although a woman,” as she boasted, and able 
to put her case with terrible straightforwardness, when 
driven by indignation at the common wrong. With 
unerring instinct she had discovered the two irresistible 
weapons of political revolt, when force of arms is past 
hoping for. She had discovered the boycott and the 
stoppage of supplies. A general boycott of men by all 
the women in Greece; a stoppage of the supplies that 
they squandered on their stupid ships and armaments, 
instead of giving them to the women to clothe and feed 
their families—either of those means would bring the 
foolish creatures to their senses sharp enough. To make 
quite sure, Lysistrata adopted both. 

It was rather difficult to induce some of the sillier 
women te take the oath of boycott upon the blood of a 
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bottle, but when once that was done, the rest was plain- 
sailing. With four companies of grown ladies, Lysis- 
trata raided the Citadel and the Treasury, and barri- 
caded herself there. ‘“ No taxation without representa- 
tion! ’’ they cried, or words to that effect, and not a 
penny of the accumulated income-tax could the State 
get for soldiers, sailors, or hungry officials. In vain did 
middle-aged gentlemen enroll themselves as special con- 
stables to overcome the rebels and set fire to the 
stockade. “We never thought we should live to see 
such things!’’ they grumbled as they marched. 
“ Women raiding the Citadel, and bolting themselves in 
public buildings! So unwomanly, you know!” “ You 
think there are not many of us,” cried the women in 
defiance, “ but you don’t see a thousandth part of us 
here! ’’ and, rushing out with buckets, they extinguished 
the fires and soused the middle-aged gentlemen from 
head to foot, telling them they could have a good wash, 
if they happened to have brought soap concealed about 
them. Up came the police—serious people—armed. 
“Do you think you’ve come to put down a rising of 
slaves?’’ cried Lysistrata. ‘‘Do you think, because 
we're women, we’re incapable of rage? Touch me with 
your little finger, and you'll howl for it the rest of your 
life! ’’ The police also were put to rout. One of the 
new-fangled Councillors came in the interests of Public 
Safety. “This is a mere Tarantism!’’ he cried; 
“ Adonis-worship, and infectious hysteria!’’ and he 
called on his men to arrest the lunatics; but he called 
in vain, and he, too, was sent home dripping. 

It was to him that, before proceeding to extremi- 
ties, Lysistrata made the best of her sweetly reasonable 
little speeches; and it has been paraphrased as 
follows :— 

“Dear sir, in past years of this wretched war, 

Whatever you did, we bore it patiently, 

And hardly whispered, though we hated it. 

But, sitting quiet at home, we often heard 

Your silly decisions upon things of State, 

And, grieved at heart, we smiled our woman’s smile, 

And asked politely: ‘What’s the news to-day’? 

What’s done in Parliament? What hope of peace?’ 

And like a man, you’d say: ‘ What’s that to you? 

Hold your tongue, can’t you, woman!’ So I did. 

Then worse news came, and worse decrees, 

Decisions, and we fawned on you and said: 

‘Dear husband, what’s the reason men are fools?’ 

But he, with sidelong glance and sulky brow, 

Growled at us: ‘ Woman, stick to your stitching, please; 

Stick to your stitching, and leave war to men! 

Stick to your stitching, or I'll break your jaw!’” 

“It is we who mother your soldiers,’ she said; 
“we contribute men as well as money. Should we not 
have a voice how men and money are to be spent? Why 
do you Greeks go on destroying each other, and hag- 
gling over frontiers and armaments, while there are 
clouds of Asiatic savages waiting to destroy us all?” 
Meantime, while she stood in the Citadel checking sup- 
plies, that boycott of hers had reduced all Greece to 
a very pitiable condition. Heralds came—even from 
stern and military Sparta, where women always en- 
joyed such freedom and honor in the State, a herald 
came—and all stood imploring Lysistrata to dictate her 
own conditions, if only the boycott might be removed. 
Peace was her one condition, and from her stronghold 
she led out the fair-haired girl, Diallagé, or Concilia- 
tion. Thereupon, following that lovely form, men and 
women, friend and foe, young and old together, all 
crowded to the Acropolis and spent the rest of the day 
in merry feasts and dances, at which even the Spartans 
contrived to make themselves quite agreeable for once. 
Songs to the high gods were raised, but for Lysistrata, 
Disbander of Armies, and for those clever tactics of 
hers, what praises could ever be sufficient ? 





STARLINGS. 


THE yellow leaves of the elm, the burnt umber of the 
chestnut, the red of the oak, the scarlet of the maple, 
fly down wind like a cloud of butterflies. A cleansing 
gale spins them far afield, where each of them will 
become a tiny renovator of grass or flower of the earth. 
Some whirl up and dot the sky with pepper, all the 
colors turned to black against the glow of approaching 
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sunset. No, those are birds far off, a marshalled host, 
wheeling as one unit, the items spaced as truly as though 
they were threaded on a netting of invisible wire. We 
can make the poor mechanical theory hold just a little 
longer if we imagine that an unseen hand now elongates 
the meshes, now pushes them short, so that the cloud of 
birds is now thrown into a line along the hill-top, now 
flung into a vertical column, now foreshortened into a 
single line, thin, but very black, now attenuated every 
way, even torn in two, the parts enjoying a brief 
autonomy, then welding once more into a single cloud of 
rushing wings. 

Arrived at the wood, they either roll over and over 
along the tree-tops, rearguard passing to the van and 
the new rearguard overleaping, or they settle like a 
very abundant black fruit and break out into a multi- 
tudinous whistling and catcalling. But again and aggin 
they start into the air and resume their faultless evolu- 
tions, now withdrawing towards the amber horizon, now 
filling the neighborhood with the rustle and rush of 
their myriad wings. The townsman asks brusquely 
what they do it for. He expects some material reason, 
such as the presence of some immense and elusive band 
of flies to be hunted. The true reason is too far for the 
townsman to grasp, so we compromise by suggesting that 
these evening evolutions are useful as a means of warm- 
ing the flock for its cold vigil on the rapidly thinning 
trees. The truth is that these massed exercises which 
appeal to the human intelligence as the very poetry of 
motion are partly due to the fact that these are birds, 
partly because they are starlings. 

Who is the starling? He does not fall easily into 
a class as any other bird we know does. The blackbird 
is a thrush beyond doubt, the martin is a swallow, the 
jackdaw a crow, the green linnet a finch. There are 
half a dozen tits, the whitethroat represents a consider- 
able family, the pied wagtail has familiar congeners, but 
the starling persists in standing in a class apart. Did 
anyone ever hear such a song as that of the starling, with 
its cluckings, chatterings, raspings, and clear whistlings? 
On any fine day the year through, we may see him on 
the chimney pot, with humped back, drooping wing, 
puffed-out throat and wide-open beak, shaking out the 
music as though he were shaking out bits of the instru- 
ment at the same time. Those who have been in the 
beech wood at sunrise in the summer know that one of 
the earliest birds astir is the starling, that bands of 
them inhabit the tree-tops as soon as they are gilded 
and before the sun is visible from the ground. They are 
paying rushing visits to one another, and whistling and 
clattering their hardest. 

All through the woods there could scarcely be a 
hollow branch that had not a nest of starlings. They 
crowded round the house so much that one pair had 
to put up with an unaccustomed site in the brush of 
an Irish yew. One of the chief memories of May is the 
continual launching of single starlings as though shot 
from so many catapults, out from its porthole under 
eaves dr in hollow walnut, away to the buttercupped 
fields. Eighteen times in fifteen minutes the purveyors 
came home to one nest from a field a hundred yards 
away. Every time, they brought something that the 
farmer was very glad to be rid of—probably a big white 
chafer grub, a bunch of wireworms, or a leather-jacket, 
which are, perhaps, the three worst of all our insect 
pests. This summer has not been at all a bad one for 
the starlings. In fact, the wet, by keeping the grubs 
near the surface and the soil easy to work, has given the 
birds a better chance than usual against their prey. 
The average nest has produced its usual two broods 
of six or seven young apiece, and the farm eaves alone 
are responsible for nearly two hundred of this great 
cloud in the oak spinney. 

That is who the starling is, for we will say nothing 
here about his occasional toll of fruit—the fruit of his 
own agricultural endeavor. It is, after all, a small 
thing compared with the practical extermination of the 
May beetle that has followed the extension of the starling 
flocks during the last thirty years. But why “ star- 
ling ’’? If you ask the nearest farm laborer, you will 
get a clue that will save the trouble of referring to the 





dictionary. The starling is here commonly called the 
‘* blacksteer,’’ or simply the “‘ steer.’’ The dictionary 
just gives you ‘‘stare,’’ and there stops, leaving you 
over an abyss that has no bottom. But “‘steerling”’ 
could not be better. He is the little black steer that sits 
on the flanks of the greater oxen or, walking among 
their feet, appears to be grazing with them. Perhaps 
our whirring cloud in the wood ought to be called a herd. 
Certainly it is far too well drilled to be called a mob. 
The sheep are just as much the friends of our walking, 
chattering, glittering starling. Even Leaflet 45 of the 
cold and proper Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
breaks out into rank anthropomorphism and says :— 
‘Sheep regard starlings as their natural friends, and 
permit them to alight on their backs to take out the keds, 
ticks, &c., from their wool.’’ We fail to imagine how 
a sheep could prevent a starling from settling where he 
will, if she should take it into her head to remove the 
permission. Who, in fact, has not seen a starling take 
a ruthless mouthful of wool from the tick-jungle to soften 
the lining of his nest? Still, an occasional act like that 
is not unfriendly, as friendships go, and we do not doubt 
that sheep and starlings are mutually pleasant to one 
another. 

The massing of starlings in early autumn is a feudal 
business. An old pair, taking their seven or eight young 
to the pastures at the end of June, find themselves at 
the head of a little pack, ragged in drill but not incon- 
siderable in numbers. The first brood has scattered, 
and though the believer in family ties likes to think that 
it. is they who first join their younger brothers and sisters, 
it is likely that they have gone far away in several direc- 
tions and are forming new alliances. The same feeding 
grounds that sustained many pairs of birds have now to 
find provender for as many families, and it is not long 
before the tribes of the farmhouse, or of the orchard, or 
of the stone quarry, or the willows by the brook coalesces 
into a good whirling crowd. It is an encouraging sight 
to see them working a field, the bright bodies of the older 
birds glancing bravely in the sun as they walk wadingly 
through the grass. There cannot be much above ground 
or in the first inch of earth that can escape them. But 
to-morrow it will be the turn of other grubs to be at 
the surface, and the field must be gone over again by 
these indefatigable agriculturists. We have followed 
them over the pastures, and have found thousands of 
little holes drilled where they have picked out wire-worm 
or some other dainty. The farmer has not a _ better 
harrow than a good flock of “‘ blacksteer.”’ 

In August the starlings begin coming in large num- 
bers to our wood for roost. At that time they come in 
little bands from opposite points of the compass, and at 
daybreak, after a whistled chorus, each band goes back to 
its own work. But as autumn advances, the army keeps 
together day and night. Since hunting in bands is profit- 
able, it seems that big bands are more profitable than 
small ones. The niggardliness of winter demands that 
the “ far-flung battle line ’’ should be very wide indeed. 
There is much to be learnt by patient observation as to 
how the flock takes advantage of the discovery of its 
units. There is never any apparent gathering towards 
a point where a rich vein has been struck. Possibly the 
advantage of going in a large band is that the birds are 
not likely to work a field that has been recently raked 
by another squad. Possibly, too, there is no material 
advantage gained. It may be that the starlings go in 
large armies as soon as their state of drill makes it pos- 
sible, just for the higher pleasures of airmanship and for 
the joy of numbers. 





Short Studies. 


“IT IS FORBIDDEN TO TOUCH THE FLOWERS.” 


M. ALpHauvp, in a moment of inspiration, had the idea of 
transforming the great piece of waste land known as 
“ Buttes Chaumont,”’ where the guillotine used to stand, 
into a public garden. He made a lake, and built a 
rocky grotto, where stalactites hang down, and long, 
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waving wreaths of ivy, where a cataract falls, and the 
air is cool and shadowed. He arranged that noisy 
streams should flow over stones and boulders, he planted 
trees, and seems to have stood at the summit of his 
great work and scattered broadcast seeds of plants and 
flowers; pink valerian clings to the walls, purple 
vetches, nasturtiums; irises rustle their broad leaves by 
the water, where white lilies float. There is chestnut 
blossom in the Spring, and lilac; in the long, hot months 
of summer, the creamy privet. But, like all imitations, 
it lacks the essential charm of the great original— 
Nature; for there are notices, and policemen with long 
swords, who walk about and say: “ Keep off the grass! “3 
“It is forbidden to touch the flowers! ”’ 

So the workmen who lounge about there, with wives 
and ragged children, rest their eyes with the sight of 
the smooth, green lawns, with the quiet grandeur of 
the trees, old and huge as giants, and feast their 
senses on the honey breath that winds about them from 
the privet, but—they keep to the well-ordered paths, 
they sit on wooden seats in the boulevard ; and they don’t 
look particularly happy. Mostly they are so tired they 
fall asleep. 

A little Parisian workgirl sat perched on a rock far 
above the water, higher than the tops of the poplars; 
close below her the troubled leaves of a quivering aspen, 
always blown back on themselves as though repulsed ; 
just above, at the top of the stone stairway that wound 
up through the shadows of the rock, a round Italian 
temple. 

It was Sunday afternoon, the month July ; a dreamy 
haze of heat had fallen over the wide slope of the lower 
garden, up here was the only place where the wind 
stirred a little, as though in its sleep. Far out on each 
side in the distance stretched Paris, and the quivering 
heat that danced in the boulevards seemed to radiate 
through a black mist of smoke. Like a skeleton 
chimney, high in the air, was stretched the long neck of 
the Eiffel Tower. 

The girl sat with bent shoulders and her head thrust 
forward—her attitude while sewing in the workroom; 
her dull, lack-lustre hair was loosely piled, long ends 
fell untidily on her dark, thin neck. Her eyes were of 
the same brown as her hair, soft, a little shadowy, a 
little hopeless, her lips drooped like her narrow shoulders, 
her hands hung idle. 

Slow, wide circles moved out on the water round 
two ducks that were fighting, the shadows of trees lay 
dark and quiet in reflection, with undulating edges; in 
the distance, like the humming of a persistent fly, rose 
the traffic in the streets of Paris. 

She was an orphan, lodging with one of those stout 
women in black serge dresses, and dirty little black shawls, 
whom one sees jostling their way through market places ; 
a woman with a hard face, the color of brick-dust, a 
short black moustache, and a voice as sharp as her beady 
eyes were grasping. The girl thought of her life, that 
had no color or sweetness, long days that were passed 
down there under the smoke—one of the million beings 
who trudge the sunbaked cobbles, submerged in the flood 
of want and sordid cares. 

Her little aquiline nose showed in silhouette against 
the sky to a young, broad-shouldered workman in dark 
brown velvet corduroy trousers, a loose velvet coat, and 
open shirt, leaning over the parapet above. Tired of 
looking at the trees, he was eating cherries from a paper 
bag in his pocket, and, being bored, he aimed a cherry- 
stone; it shot from his fingers, and—it seemed a long 
time afterwards—was lost in the water below. He 
threw a second; the third hit just the tip of her 
little thin nose. Her hand flew to her face, then she 
turned round, and, looking up, saw the young workman 
smiling above her, dangling a ripe cherry, which he 
threw. She caught it, he laughed—and, as will happen 
sometimes when two strangers meet, they felt, suddenly, 
friends. 

He came down the winding stairs, and perched him- 
self in front of her, holding out the bag of fruit; when 
she shook her head, confused, he emptied them into her 
lap, and seeing them rolling, falling into the lake, 





instinctive economy made her lean over and hold out 
her hands to catch them. 

“ They work you hard at your place, eh? ’’ he asked, 
looking at her thin, drooping neck. 

“Tt’s the busy time now.”’ 

“They keep you late? ”’ 

“ Till midnight sometimes. We send the youngest 
out to buy some ham; we eat with our thimbles on our 
fingers. Ah! but it’s hot, down there, underneath ; we 
can see all the feet of the people on the pavements.”’ 

“Well! eat now; it’s Sunday. What’s your 
name? ”’ 

“ Lisette zs 

“Mine? They call me ‘Jean qui rit. ; 

She was looking curiously, and with a sort of friendly 
timidity, at his thick black hair cut straight across the 
back of his neck, as though he were about to be guillo- 
tined. He interrupted her glance with a sweep of curly 
eyelashes ; the word “ Apache ’’ was almost on her lips. 

“Tt’s the fashion in my quarter, you know; we're 
not dangerous, we don’t carry knives!’’ He laughed. 
“ Come, little one, some color!’’ He leaned over and 
hung red cherries for ear-rings each side of her face, so 
that they danced against her cheeks when she flushed and 
shook her head. 

Something in her very lack of beauty, in her con- 
tracted chest, the dark color of her skin, the soft, slow 
movement of her eyes, attracted him, roused the primi- 
tive instinct of protection ; he was one of those careless, 
hand-to-mouth natures who are generous of everything. 
Fumbling in the bottom of the bag, he took out a 
handful of red currants. 

Lisette was what they call an “honest girl’’ ; as a rule 
men did not speak to her ; when they did, she shrugged in- 
different shoulders. Her life was too grey to allow of 
dreams. 

A breath stirred up from the leaves of the aspens, 
and filled the limp folds of her cotton frock. To-day 
was different ; half-wondering at herself, she took the 
currants, and the young workman watched while she 
lifted a bunch heavy with little red berries, and dropped 
it between her parted lips, closed her white teeth—the 
only bright feature in her face—pulled out the green 
stalk bare of fruit, and flung it from her. 

He had clear, green eyes, and under his dark, half- 
grown moustache, lips that were well-formed ; when she 
met the bright light that played under his long lashes, 
she felt a new thrill that was almost pain, it wasso sweet for 
the moment ; it satisfied something that her nature craved, 
it brought a strange aching, and a longing. “I ought 
to go home! ”’ she thought. 

“This is a jolly place! Look at those peacocks! ”’ 

“Where? Where?’’ She leaned over quickly, 
and, leaning so, touched hisarm. It was a great height, 
peering down so far; a feeling of giddiness came over 
her. A strong hand on her shoulder pushed her back ; 
with her eyes shut, she whispered to herself: “ It’s 
Sunday! ”’ 

Then she gave way to his mood of laughter, and when 
he snatched a marigold that she had picked, she slapped 
his face; he came and sat on a nearer stone, and she 
leant away, following an instinct of coquetry as deep and 
true as though she had played at flirting all her life. 
Every time she met the flash in those green eyes some 
new part of her nature awoke, and with each awakening 
came fresh wants. 

There were many bushes, grown almost to trees, of 
white privet in flower, and the hot sun had drawn out 
their heavy sweetness, so that it lay on the air like a 
weight, languorous, penetrating, vaguely disquieting. 
There was a strong scent too from the pink valerian, and 
from the marigolds. 

Lisette and Jean talked, laughing easily at every- 
thing; the color had deepened in her face, as though 
some of the warmth of the summer, the sweetness of the 
flowers, had soaked into her, and she were gently expand- 
ing and radiating it forth again. 

Jean lit a cheap cigarette, and began humming: 
“Caroline! Caroline! ’’ the popular air of the day. She 
felt she must look at him, and that he must not sing and 
stare at the trees; it hurt her. Instinctively she let her 
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eyelids droop. He began pointing out buildings in the 
distance. She touched his foot with hers; he stood up. 
A feeling almost of suffocation came to her, then weak- 
ness, and her face grew pale. He would lift his cap, 
stride away down the winding stairs, and leave her with 
all these new wants pulling at her heart, with these vague 
expectations. Without knowing it, her lips 
drooped again, her shoulders bowed as though in appre- 
hension of a burden, her eyes seemed asking something. 

The young workman flushed, then he bent his head 
towards her ; he was still smiling, ready to laugh. Their 
eyes met; he stepped forward. Something bounded up 
in her spirit, her heart was all confusion. With a glance 
provocative, shy, she slipped from under his careless 
arm, and ran from him to the steps. It was unexpected, 
it gave him a feeling of being cheated, it roused the 
primitive hunter. He sprang after her. 

The stairway was dark, for it wound round and 
round the inside of the rock, with outlets here and there, 
where creepers hung, and one had swift glimpses of the 
sky ; the stairs were worn into hollows, with broken edges 
and uneven lengths. Lisette flew down them like a bird, 
her hands stretched out in front of her, her hair fallen 
loose on her shoulders, and a stinging taste of life on 
her lips ; her eyes were as bright as stars. 

Jean was heavier; and it is always more difficult 
to run with someone just in front. Near the bottom he 
gained, having leaped three stairs. He was almost on 
her when she rushed out into the sunlight. 

The path curved suddenly; and, impelled by her 
own impetus, she jumped the low wire fence at the edge 
of the grass, and rushed down a bank to the shade of 
some great acacias. Out of breath, laughing, trium- 
phant, she threw herself down in the soft green depths, 
hearing the quick panting, the sudden shaking of all the 
leaves. A second later Jean fell over her, rolling on the 
soft grass. She snatched a bough of privet blossom to 
hide her burning face; all her nature was tingling with 
joy. 

There was the sound of footsteps on the gravel path, 
the clink of a sword in its scabbard. A voice said: 
“Hullo, there! It is forbidden to touch the flowers! ’’ 

Dorotuy Easton. 





Hetter from Abroad. 


THE CRITICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Congress of the German National Liberal 
Party, held at Cassel on the Ist and 2nd of October, 
illustrates; in its fashion, the strained situation in 
Germany as seen in the riots in the Moabit dis- 





trict of Berlin, which, at one moment, looked as if they - 


would spread over other parts of the capital town of 
the Empire. If, on the one hand, the Berlin police did, 
in its rude and clumsy way, everything it could to 
crush the threatening revolt in its beginning, it is no 
less due to the educational influence of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and the disavowal of the riots by its 
Berlin organ, “ Vorwarts,’’ that the repression could 
be carried out with comparative facility. For there 
can be no doubt that if, on the first evenings of the 
riots, mobs of young hooligans took a leading part in 
them, the subsequent evenings saw masses of genuine 
workmen in the streets, excited over the ruffianly ways 
of the police. The popular hatred of the police showed 
itself spontaneously. 

And this hatred is almost exclusively political. For 
in the regular course of its functions, the Berlin police, 
and, indeed, the Prussian police as a whole, is to-day 
decidedly more polite and considerate than was formerly 
the case. Indeed, there exists in many places almost 
a friendly understanding between the police and the 
Socialists. The police has learnt not to mind trifles, it 
is less obtrusive and commanding, its officers try to ob- 
tain what they want by friendly palavers with the leaders 
of the working classes; and an appeal to recognised 
political and trade union leaders of the Berlin workers 





would have brought the riots to a standstill without any 
amount of violence worth speaking of.. The behaviour 
of some of the coal-carriers on strike did not meet with 
the approval of the organisations. 

But no sooner did the police act as an organised 
body of repression than the ordinary feeling of toleration 
ceased, and was succeeded by an outbreak of the pent-up 
resentment at all offences committed by the Govern- 
ment in recent times. The air is laden with matter 
of deep discontent. Almost every day brings new 
accretions to the bill of complaint. The sale, by 
the Minister of War, of the “Tempelhofer Feld,’’ 
a plot of land before the doors, so to speak, of Berlin, and 
badly wanted by the capital for a park, to a small re- 
actionary suburb backed by the reactionary Council of the 
Kreis (district) to which the suburb belongs, and a set 
of big financial speculators, has excited the resentment 
not only of the Socialists and advanced Democrats, but 
also of a great number of otherwise quite peaceful citi- 
zens, so that even Herr Reike, the second Burgomaster 
of Berlin, could not help speaking in the meeting of the 
Berlin Town Council of the jesuitical methods of the 
War Minister. Indeed, whilst bartering with the 
authorities of Berlin over the price of the fields in ques- 
ticn and letting them believe that ‘the final decision 
was in abeyance, Herr von Heeringen suddenly concluded 
the agreement with the suburb of Tempelhof, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that he so acted with the 
consent, if not by the express orders, of his royal master, 
the King and Kaiser. It is a slap in the face to the 
population of the great capital, and the Town Council of 
Berlin voted against it without distinction of class or 
party. 

And now as to the Conference of the National 
Liberals. It confirms everything written in this journal 
about this Liberal Centre Party. In the immortal 
“Comic History of England ”’ there is a picture—I be- 
lieve by Leech—showing Charles I. undecided which 
way to turn. That is the position of the German 
National Liberals. They are the typical Mr. Facing- 
both-ways. They want to play at opposition and to 
have. at the same time, the support of the Government 
and the Conservative Parties in their strife with the 
Radicals and the Socialists. Their helplessness came out 
in the truly classical declaration of their leader, Herr 
Bassermann, that the time of the Party once more to play 
a ruling réle in politics will only come after the Socialists 
have increased their seats in the Reichstag to 120 or so. 
Until then, the Party is probably going to lose many 
more seats still. To this announcement of the policy of 
riding for a fall, of Micawberlike drifting until some- 
thing turns up, no serious reply was made. A number 
of speakers followed; one spoke more in the temper of 
pure opposition, the other more in favor of approach- 
ing the Conservatives; all were cheered, but no resolu- 
tion was taken. ‘“ For unity speechless’’ is the witty 
epigram of the Radical “ Berliner Tageblatt.’’ Like the 
famous duke, they marched up the hill and then 
marched down again. 

But there is some reason in the indecision of the 
party representing the non-clerical wealthy middle- 
classes of the Empire. The situation has altogether 
become so critical that people at large want either a 
determined Radical Opposition, or order at any price.— 
Yours, &c., 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 

Berlin, October 3rd, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND THE OSBORNE 
JUDGMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Having for many years been a strong supporter 
of trade unions, I watch with much anxiety the present 
controversy. Trade unions must be represented, and 
efficiently represented, in Parliament. Those who have 
been in the House of Commons during recent years know 
that the position and the influence of Labor members, 
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nearly all of them leaders of trade unions, have changed and 
improved vastly, and that it is by no means only class or 
trade interests that gain by their presence there. 

The solution of the difficulty appears in your own 
leading article of September 17th, to “allow the werkers in 
their several trades to co-operate, and subscribe towards a 
common fund”’ “making such conditions for the 
protection of minorities ’’ (and, I should add, of individuals) 
“as may be necessary to prevent the use of their subscrip- 
tions for political purposes which they disapprove.” 

The introduction of this conscience clause would en- 
tirely remove the hardship complained of, and the danger 
would be averted of lowering the position of Labor members 
from representatives of constituencies into delegates of 
bodies which are themselves divided politically, although 
united industrially. While voicing the views of trade 
unionists, they would share the freedom and the position of 
other members on general political questions. 

The payment to members of an annual salary, and of 
their election expenses on a very reduced scale compared to 
what is now tolerated by law, would facilitate the framing 
of such a conscience clause, because the proportion of the 
funds to be devoted by trade unions to political purposes 
would be largely diminished, while the trade unionist 
members would probably increase in numbers and in influ- 
ence in the House of Commons. The only question remain- 
ing would be whether trade unionists, in sufficient numbers, 
would “co-operate and subscribe towards a common fund.”’ 
There can hardly be a doubt as to the answer to this ques- 
tion in any trade unions whose leaders are fit for their 
position, and who have shown the capacity for statesman- 
ship so often proved in the House of Commons.—Yours, &c., 

A Rapicat MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

October 2nd, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—While feeling considerable sympathy with the 
spirit of your article, “Trade Unions and Politics,’’ I wish 
to point out the main objection to your theory—that work- 
men, as workmen, must be represented. It is well that 
capable working men should be in Parliament, but only if 
they appear there as citizens and the representatives of 
citizens. As workmen, they have no more claim to be 
represented than have landlords or journalists or soldiers or 
anyone else. 

The theory that particular interests should be repre- 
sented in Parliament makes for political corruption. Its 
working appears clearly in Protectionist countries, where 
each industry seeks to benefit itself at the expense of others. 
less directly, it influences English policy, especially by 
creating State doles, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Agricultural Rating Act. 

The idea of the representation of interests results in 
the endeavor to make Parliament favor this or that class, 
and so cuts at the root of citizenship. Citizenship is based 
on the belief that each individual has duties to all his 
neighbors of every rank and degree ; hence the business of the 
body representing citizens is to see that no one class is 
unjust to any other, to preserve a balance between all, and 
to do this it must be composed, not of advocates briefed for 
a particular cause, but of judges desirous to weigh all 
sides. Thus it should surely be illegal for any corporate 
body formed for any trade purpose whatever to take political 
action.—Yours, &c., 

A B. Wattacre CHAPMAN. 

130, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, W. 

October 2nd, 1910. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF THE “SILLON.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—This grudging toleration of popular election in 
certain cases—the one flaw in the logic of the Encyclical, 
which is here sacrificed to a necessary recognition of accom- 
plished fact—is not an approval of Democracy. The mere 
system of election, even by universal suffrage (which an eminent 
French ecclesiastic declares to have been condemned by every 
Pope from Gregory XVI. to Pius X.), is not the whole of 
Democracy ; it is not even necessarily Democracy at all. A 
single ruler with absolute power, irrevocable for life, might be 





elected by universal suffrage, but such a government would 
not be democratic. There are elections in Germany, which is 
very far from being a democracy; in Great Britain, which is 
certainly not yet a democracy ; in other countries, which are 
less democratic. Your correspondent goes too far when he 
says that “all civilised Governments” act on the theories of 
the Encyclical ; no civilised Government acts on them all. 
But it is true that even the Governments that profess 
principles which are the antithesis of the Pope’s too often 
act as if they held the Papal conception of authority, as if 
they were the masters, instead of the servants, of all. This 
merely shows that Democracy is not yet fully realised in any 
country. Democracy is an ideal, including much more than 
the electoral system ; and it is precisely the ideal that the 
Pope condemns. 

The Pope forbids Catholics to be democrats, for he for- 
bids them to hold that democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment, or to promote its universal establishment. “Is not 
this,” he says, “an insult to other forms of government?” 
The duty that he imposes on Catholics is that of passive 
obedience to the established Government, however autocratic, 
unless, of course, they are absolved from their civil allegiance 
by the Pope; that exception is always understood. This is 
also the teaching of Leo XIII., who, in his letter to the 
French Cardinals of May 3rd, 1892, preaches the divine right 
of the status quo. 

I understated the case in saying that the Pope had 
condemned democracy ; he has condemned every political idea 
except that of reaction. “The true friends of the people,” 
he says, “are neither revolutionaries nor innovators, but 
traditionalists.” A traditionalist in politics is either a 
Conservative or a Reactionary, and the mildest Liberal, the 
most moderate advocate of any sort of change, is an “ inno- 
vator.”’ The political ideas which Pius X. enforces on 
Catholics are those of English Tories of the old school, now 
almost extinct. He sums up the aims of the “Sillon”’ as 
consisting in “ political, economic, and intellectual emanci- 
pation,’’ and condemns them. Not only does he condemn 
government by the people, he condemns any effort to make 
the people more capable of self-government, to elevate the 
working-classes, to level up class distinctions. He even 
condemns co-operative production, lest it should make the 
working-classes independent of their “ masters.’”’ “ Diversity 
of classes,” he says (quoting Leo XIII.), “is ordained by 
God, and it is impious to interfere with the divine arrange- 
ments; moreover, it is a “ characteristic of the well-ordered 
society.’’ The few have a divine right to command; the 
many a divine duty to obey; the “ ruling classes’’ must, for 
all time, be masters and the rest servants. “ Perfect jus- 
tice’’ is attainable in the ‘existing organisations of 
society,’’ even under an absolutist Government. If there 
are social evils, the only remedy is to return to the past; 
we must not look forward to a better future. The Church 
has already given us an ideal civilisation and a perfect 
political and economic system in the happy days when 
she was all-powerful and when “ the great bishops and great 
monarchs, who created and so gloriously governed France,” 
gave their people, ‘true happiness’ and “ true justice’ :— 

“The Church has only to revive, with the co- 
operation of the true artisans of social restoration, the 
organisms destroyed by the Revolution, and to adopt them, in 
the same Christian spirit which inspired them, to the new 
environment created by the material evolution of contemporary 
society.”” 

The ancien régime, adapted in the Christian spirit of Riche- 
lieu and Louis XIV.; that is the ideal of Pius X. 

“There is,’ he says, “no civilisation to be created, no 
new city to be built in the clouds. It has existed; it exists; 
it is the Christian civilisation; it is the Catholic city.” 

Yes; the Catholic city did exist—until forty years 
ago. As it was governed by the Pope himself, in strict 
accordance with Catholic principles, it must have been the 
ideal example of Christian civilisation and perfect justice. 
At last we know where we must look for the “real demo- 
cracy,’’ which Pius X. has not condemned—to the old Papal 
States.—Yours, &c., 
Rosert Det. 
Paris, September 20th, 1910. 


P.S.—Your correspondent’s second letter adds little 
to his first; we are still without an explanation of 
the difference between “real” and unreal democracy. 
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He “ convicts’? me of “grave misrepresentation,’’ 
what ground? On the ground that Catholic “ Sillonists ”’ 
are graciously permitted to keep their “political 
preferences ’’—on condition that the latter are “in entire 
conformity with the doctrine of the Church.” What a mag- 
nificent concession! What a generous measure of liberty! 
“You may hold what opinions you like, provided that they 
are in entire conformity with my own.’’ The liberty of 
Roman Catholics in politics and economics is of the same 
nature as their liberty in regard to science and history— 
and as the liberty they are willing to concede to others, when 
they have the upper hand. 

If, your correspondent tells us, any “ Sillonist” groups 
refuse to submit to episcopal control, but confine themselves 
to politics or “ pure economics,” the bishops are to pay to 
them merely the attention that they pay to the general body 
of the faithful. That is so; and the priests are to “ apply 
in the tribunal of penance’’ to the individual members of 
such groups “the ordinary rules of morals in regard to 
doctrine and conduct.” Your correspondent does not quote 
this gentle hint. The refusal of absolution to individuals 
separately causes less scandal than their excommunication 
in a body, and the confessional is a discreet and convenient 
method of intimidation. Who is to decide where “ pure 
economics ’’ end and morals begin? The Pope, of course, 
who else? You are free in “ pure economics,’’ provided that 
you do not attempt to remove class distinctions, or to alter 
the distribution of property, or to make the working-classes 
economically independent of their “ masters,’’ or to change 
the “existing organisations of society’’; provided also that 
you do not work for a common economic end with Protestants 
and Freethinkers (joint action with the heterodox and un- 
believers is one of the sins of the “Sillon’’ most severely 
reproved by the Pope). In short, you are as free as Galileo 
was when, according to the “Catholic Dictionary,” he was 
not “imprisoned,’’ but was “ so far under restraint” as to be 
confined to his house; as the editors justly remark, he was 
“entirely free” inside the garden wall. 

The rest of this second letter needs no reply. We are 
discussing the teaching of Leo XIII. and Pius X., as the 
exponents of Roman tradition, on certain questions ; not the 
opinions thereon of your correspondent, who has no more 
authority than I have to “say definitely what are Catholic 
principles.’”” He is not the Pope. All that we want to know 
is what the Pope says, and that is just what your corre- 
spondent evidently does not want to tell us. His treatment 
of important pontifical pronouncements seems to me to be 
wanting in respect; in the course of nearly four columns he 
quotes eight lines from Pius X. and nothing at all from 
Leo XIII. Why this strange unwillingness to go to the 
fountain-head? I understand your correspondent’s em- 
barrassment in addressing the readers of a Liberal review 
on this subject. The author of the encyclical against the 
“Sillon ’’ has a very clear idea of the meaning of democracy, 
which he defines with perfect accuracy in order to condemn 
it. Here is one more quotation :— 


and on 


**A political and social organisation founded on this double 
basis, liberty and equality (to which fraternity will soon be 
added); that is what they call democracy.” 

That is what everyone calls democracy, and that is what 
the Pope condemns. I will thank your correspondent to 
indicate in the encyclical the passages defining the “ real 
democracy ’’’ which differs from this and is not condemned. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In his letter in your issue of the 17th inst. the 
Editor of the “ Catholic Herald”’ states that “It is not true 
that the (Catholic) Church claims a paramount authority 
over the Siate.’’ 

The following (written by Father A. H. Villiers) is 
taken from the Editor’s own paper, the “ Catholic Herald,”’ 
of August 15th, 1908 : 

“As nobody has rights other than by divine gifts, what- 
ever is adverse to the divine revealed law is wrong. But of 
that law the Church alone is the infallible interpreter. Con- 
sequently any form of government which opposes the Church 
in her carrying out of her Founder’s wishes becomes at once 
tyrannical and purely despotic usurpation.”’ 

In face of this statement can the Editor of the “ Catholic 
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Herald ’’ justify his assertion that the Catholic Church does 
not claim “ paramount authority over the State?” 

The basis of “true democracy” and the inherent right 
of all is rightful liberty reasonably defined, but such defini- 
tion the Roman Catholic Church repudiates. She claims that 
she “alone is the infallible interpreter of divine revealed 
law,”’ ignoring the fact that this claim to infallibility is 
merely “ an assumption something that defies proof.” 
Is it reasonable of the Catholic Church to demand that we 
act upon this (to us) unreasonable assumption ?/—Yours, &c., 

ArtHur T. PHYTHIAN. 

48, East Beach, Lytham, 

September 20th. 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The controversy between Mr. Dell and the editor of 
the “Catholic Herald’’ has an interest beyond that of its 
particular subject, in so far as one of the disputants repre- 
sents a mentality of which the Roman Church will hear much 
in the near future. Mr. Dell is a Modernist of a school of 
which it seems, not to the Pope only, but to many of those 
most in sympathy with it, that its place is not in the 
Church. The editor of the “Catholic Herald’’ stands for 
a much larger and, from the point of view of the Catholic 
authorities, a much more important class. 

There is a type of Catholic, in this country generally of 
Trish origin or extraction, who is intelligent, well informed, 
and sincerely democratic. He has not had what is called 
a liberal education. Modern as are his sympathies in many 
respects, he stands outside the modern mind. He repu- 
diates, as O’Connell did, the Pope in politics, but he 
believes he can do so and yet submit to him as infallible in 
faith and morals. He views the present policy of the 
Vatican with a certain misgiving, but he has never really 
grasped the issue between the Vatican and the modern world. 
His hereditary prepossessions and sympathies are, naturally 
and properly, with the Pope, and he has not come to his 
bearings. He does not see that it is not a question whether 
a man will or will not hold the Pope’s positions, but that 
these positions are such that they cannot, in fact, be held. 

It will be curious to see how the Vatican will deal with 
this standpoint, which is substantially that of the “ Sillon,” 
and how soon the logic of events and ideas will drive those 
who occupy it on to a bank.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED FawkFs. 

Hereford, October 1st, 1910. 


MOTORS AND MISERY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The village women of the United Kingdom have 
just petitioned the Queen to help them to get some relief 
from the motor-cars, “ which have made our lives a misery.” 
“Our children,” they continue, “are always in danger, our 
things are ruined by the dust ; we cannot open our windows ; 
our rest is spoiled by the noise at night.’ . « “Weare 
only poor people, and the great majority of those who use 
motor-cars take no account of us.” Could anything be more 
pathetic than this, especially coming from a class whose 
lives are hard enough at the best of times, and to whom a 
gleam of human sympathy must be a veritable angel’s visit? 

The irony of the situation was to be seen a day or two 
after the petition was sent in, when a report of the Women’s 
Imperial Health Association appeared in the newspapers, 
setting forth how, by means of caravan lectures, country 
people were being urged to keep their windows open, and 
otherwise to adopt the simple means open to them to im- 
prove their own health and that of their families and de- 
pendents. This is excellent, no doubt, but it would be better 
to remove the cause of closed windows and the danger which 
prevents little children playing in the road, when they have 
nowhere else to play, and the famished chickens of the 
humble cottagers from picking up a precarious living on the 
roadside, where they can at least pick up plenty of green 
food. These caravan philanthropists must be familiar with 
the havoc worked by motors on country roads and in country 
villages; but it is nowhere stated in their report whether 
they have approached the authorities on this subject or taken 
any steps to clear the way for the full and free exercise of 
their beneficent propaganda. 

That motoring is no more safe for the general public than 
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it ever was is evident from the fact that, only a week or two 
ago, no fewer than five persons were killed, and an equal 
number seriously injured, on a single day; and that, only 
a day or two ago a Royal prince was heavily fined for driving 
at the unconscionable rate of forty-two miles an hour. What 
a blessing it is that our magistrates are no respecters of 
persons in such matters, and that Mr. Lloyd George’s drastic 
taxation of high-powered cars is likely to remove these 
engines of destruction from our roads. All cars should be 
compelled to slow down when passing through villages, either 
by night or by day, and to use an alternative route wherever 
possible, especially at night.—Yours, &c., 
R. W. J. 
October 5th, 1910. 


WOMEN AND THE PRINTING TRADE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your letters of last week show that abler pens 
than mine are ready to write on the subject, but you will, 
perhaps, just permit me to thank “A Printer’s Reader” 
for so thoroughly bearing witness to the fact that the pre- 
sent exclusion of women from men’s trade unions inevitably 
leads to undercutting. 

Though a master printer, I claim some reasonableness 
in my nom de plume of “ Practical Printer,’’ having since 
my apprenticeship had direct and absolute control of a 
business with an average turnover of more than £8,000 a 
year. 

I gladly acknowledge that, owing to the efficiency and 
conscientiousness of my workpeople, instances of my actually 
doing any part of the mechanical work are now rare, 
though by no means unknown, and that policing is almost 
unnecessary. 

With regard to your correspondent’s statement that 
“the real work, in which technical skill and training are 
requisite, only begins after the initial work at the keyboard 
has been completed,’’ I am sorry I did not make it suffi- 
ciently clear that I confined my remarks exclusively to 
those duties to which London monotype keyboard operators 
are restricted by their trade unions, and for which they 
receive a minimum wage of 45s. for forty-eight hours’ work. 
If “A Printer’s Reader’’ is in constant touch with type- 
writers and monotype keyboards, I think he will admit that 
a person, man or woman, of average intellect can more 
quickly acquire the proficiency necessary to command 46s. a 
week on a monotype keyboard than he or she can acquire 
the necessary proficiency in shorthand and typewriting to 
command 30s. a week. I am certainly not guilty of the 
obsession of my confrére of whom your correspondent speaks, 
my observations being called forth purely by the following 
facts and deductions :— 

Statistics show that in Great Britain women outnumber 
men by nearly a million; therefore, all women cannot live 
by marriage, and some must find work outside the home. 
My deduction is that suitable work, with its proper 
equivalent of pay, must not be closed against them, or we 
give women excuse for undercutting and ousting men, and 
perhaps even for entering into other callings which are 
highly paid, but which are a degradation to their woman- 
hood. 

The answer to “A Printer’s Reader’s’’ last paragraph 
is that the lady applicant for membership of the trade 
union was not refused on the score that she was displacing 
a man, for this was not the case. While, personally, I 
should not discharge a man who had been in the service of 
my firm to make room for a woman, I cannot see that even 
had such been the case, it would furnish any logical reason 
for refusing a lady applicant membership of a trade union. 

I must confess to some curiosity as to why, in the case 
cited, a master went out of his way to get rid of a pre 
sumably efficient man in order to find employment for a 
lady presumably not of greater efficiency. 

In the hope that “A Printer’s Reader” knows the real 
facts of the case, and, without divulging names, will com- 
municate them to me, I append my name and private address. 
—Yours, «c., 

J. Epwarp FRancts. 


51, Buckingham Place, Brighton, 
October 5th, 1910. 





“ NOEL.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—In the very interesting and scholarly paper, “ On 
Christian Names,’’ which appears in your issue of Octo- 
ber Ist, it is stated that “the French Noel is a contraction 
of the joyful shout ‘Emmanuel!’” I think it possible that 
this statement is due to an oversight. It is quite certain 
that the “Noel,” or “ Nowel,” of old Christmas carols is 
identical with the French word Noél, the Birthday (of 
Christ), Christmas Day, the equivalent of Provencal Nadal 
(also Nodal), Christmas Day; compare ecclesiastical Latin 
Natalis Domini, the Birthday of the Lord. Ducange men- 
tions the use of Natale! as a Christmas shout of joy. 
“Emmanuel!” was another joyful shout occurring in carols 
at Christmas time.—Yours, &c., 

A. L. MayHew. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford, 
October 5th, 1910. 


A PLEA FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—May I try to put briefly some of the arguments 
which may be urged in support of “M.P.’s’”’ letter in your 
issue of October 1st? 

I would place first the educational argument. If our 
chaotic weights and measures were given up, there would 
be a saving of something approaching to a year’s lessons for 
every school-child in the country. So great is the labor, 
not merely of learning our “ tables,’’ but of handling them 
in calculations, and often vulgar fractional methods to 
which the relations of their units naturally lead. 

Think what this means in money saved to the nation, 
and in time set free for other learning to the children! In 
support of this estimate, I must plead an experience gained 
in thirty-five years’ teaching of arithmetic in (I must con- 
fess it, in spite of “ M.P.’s”’ epithets), a public school. 

The time is long passed when a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer demanded that the figures of the national ex- 
penditure should be brought to him “ without that d d 
dot.”” We are all decimalisers now. Has anyone seen a 
vulgar fraction used in all the Tariff Reform controversy ? 
Is there any table of scientific results that is not in decimals 
or percentages? Are not percentages the mode of repre- 
senting the average attendance, in every week, in every 
village school in the country? 

Moreover, teachers have at length begun to realise that 
decimal fractions, taught immediately after the integral 
notation has been grasped, present no difficulty to children 
of seven or eight, and that the proper (i.e., the approxi- 
mate) use of decimal fractions makes all calculations simple, 
speedy, and safe. 

My second point. The metric units are so arranged 
that you may pass by direct multiplication of the observed 
linear measurements to the calculation of areas, and thence 
to volumes—that a cubic decimetre of volume is the litre or 
measure of capacity, and that the weight of a litre of water 
is the kilogramme, the weight in most common use. 

How many of your readers could, from the measure- 
ments of the length, width, depth of a domestic cistern, 
say what are its capacity in gallons and pints, and the 
weight of water it would contain in pounds? Let anyone 
look up his tables and try this calculation in the British 
units and in the metric units, and he will perceive the advan- 
tage to be gained. 

My last point is the gain in trading with the foreigner. 
We are, of course, hampered by the translation into our 
measures of the lengths, weights, prices of all foreign goods 
imported. Perhaps we can get the foreigner to translate 
them for us. But there are things which should be made 
in Britain for foreign use to exact dimensions. Those who 
use them do not understand our units, and have the metric 
units in habitual use. How many orders have been lost to 
British firms from this cause no man can quite tell. 

There are difficulties, of course. There is, first, the 
scrapping of old weights and measures and the buying of 
new ones—no slight expenditure, that. There is the re- 
vision of all piecework wages—no doubt a delicate task. 
But the most grave and the most unexpected obstacle to the 
change of units is that raised by some of our engineers. It 
is, as I understand, their belief that the British and Ameri- 
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cans are by so much the greatest tool and instrument 
makers that they can force the rest of the world to adopt 
their units in this trade. Tell that to a Frenchman, and he 
will laugh at you. Tell it to a German toolmaker, and he 
will shortly offer the Frenchman exactly the tool he wants 
made to the measures that he understands, and our trade 
must suffer from this self-imposed hindrance. 

So far, I have not touched the proposal to change our 
monetary units. But I can assure ‘“M.P.’’ that many of 
that despised class—the public schoolmasters—have for 
twenty or thirty years been teaching their classes to calcu- 
late in decimalised money—.e., in pounds and decimal frac- 
tions of pounds—with an immense saving in time and 
accuracy. : 

Whether the vnit of account shall be the franc, or the 
dollar, or the pound, or a more exact equivalent of the 
German 20-mark piece, is field for a discussion likely to fill 
more space than your columns can afford. 

But the adoption of the metric units has been recom- 
mended by every Royal Commission which has considered 
it for, I believe, more than fifty years. Surely we need not 
wait another five years before we make a change so valuable 
that the cost and the trouble of making it would be forgotten 
in less than ten years after it was accomplished ?—Yours, 
&e., 

F. E. MarsHa.t. 

October 4th, 1910. 


A PLEA FOR BRITISH MEASURES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In regard to “M.P.’s” “Plea for the Metric 
System,” is it really necessary for us to give up our well- 
tried standards? Will it not be sufficient to simplify their 


derivatives? Thus :— 
LENGTH. 
12 inches = 1 foot 
5,000 feet = 1 mile 


SquaRE MEASURE. 
{2007} 40,000 sq. ft. = 1 acre 


625 acres = 1 square mile 
WEIGHT. 
16 ounces = 1 pound 


[100 pounds = 1 hundredweight}] 

2,000 pounds = 1 ton 
This would give us all the units that we require for practical 
purposes. For the minuter measurements of science we 
could use hundredths and thousandths of the inch and 
ounce. 

It is, I believe, not generally known that a reduction of 
the pound by 3 one-thousandths gives a “ metric’”’ relation 
between length and weight through the medium of water, as 
illustrated in my “ Round the Tea Table.” 

As to coinage, our present system seems to me to be 
perfect, were it not for the two-and-a-half-shilling piece, or 
“half-crown.”—Yours, &c., 


Immo S. ALLEN. 
October 5th, 1910. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW REGIME IN 
PORTUGAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When the dastardly crime, which cost King Carlos 
his life, was announced, I pointed out in “The Times” that 
the incident brought forcibly to my mind two almost opposing 
traits of the Portuguese character, which I had very fre- 
quently observed during my long residences in Portugal. I 
mean its lengthy periods of submissiveness, and its calm, 
calculated determination at last. As yet we cannot know 
full details respecting the Lisbon Revolution; but it is 
abundantly clear that much was well planned, from the 
moment of the cannon discharge up to the dramatic situation 
when the remaining loyal troops in the Dom Pedro Square 
(formerly called by our sailors Black Horse Square)—so 
familiar to those of us who know and love our Lisbon—con- 
summated the downfall of monarchy by joining hands with 
the people. 

Nothing could be more remarkable to thoughful British 
residents in Portugal, like myself, than to observe, when one 
really got to know the Portuguese, of whatever class, their 














utter indifference to their Royal House. I remember well 
sauntering, one beautiful May evening, on the Avenida at 
Lisbon, amid the orange trees. Seeing a carriage pass, and 
not noticing its occupier, inquiry was made of a working 
man near. His inflection of scornful indifference as he ex- 
claimed “ El Rei” (“the King”) was unmistakable. Later, 
about three years ago, I happened to be in a small chemist’s 
shop in Oporto, and the proprietor, in the course of casual 
talk, in excellent French, was careful to tell me he was “a 
philosophical Republican.” A Portuguese lady of intellect, 
and much property in another province, said to me there, 
“Why should there be any kings or queens?” while the 
leading doctor in the same city, a man of much skill, re 
marked to me, “ The Republic must come ”’ 

I can hear the foolish London words: “ After all, what 
can it matter to us, the government of a little country like 
Portugal, with folks only one degree dirtier than the 
Spaniards?’’ Speakers of the foregoing, or utterances like 
it, forget that Portugal—little Portugal !—is still the third 
colonial Power in the world; they forget that, apart alto- 
gether from the vast British interests involved in good 
government there, slavery has still to be put down in 
S. Thomé ; they forget that Brazil, a country whose inhabi- 
tants speak the Portuguese tongue, has a mighty future 
before it ; they are oblivious of the fact that this event will 
enormously set forward the federation of the Latin races, on 
which so much of the future of South America depends. No 
Government, it is true, can rectify at once serious national 
defects. But a Republic, by ensuring periodically change of 
administration, is the better.—Yours, &c., 

MAcKENZIE BELL. 

The Atheneum, October 6th, 1910. 


“ THE. QUEST.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your review of “The Quest” (17th ult.) you 
say “the bulk of it consists of a series of fore-ordained 
failures.” Surely it consists rather of a series of steps 
towards fore-ordained successful deliverance of the Princess. 

Missing this point, the “boredom ’’ which is suggested 
is probable enough. 

In these days the number of attempts to attain moral 
excellence without considering the necessary preliminary 
steps is sufficient, and great praise is due to those who 
patiently try to proceed in a more orderly fashion. True 
boredom and inevitable failure must follow from attempted 
short cuts. 

Your reviewer is entitled to any opinion he may hold, 
but it is a little hard on Miss Hollins to complain of her 
failure while her aim has been overlooked.—Yours, &c., 

SterHen C. WALLEY. 

Kirkthorpe Vicarage, Wakefield, 

September 24th, 1910. 





Poetry. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


Sriux I can feel your salt breath’s bracing sting, 
Fair Norman land, and watch your shackled kine 
Crop the rich herbage of their flowery ring ; 
The open upland spreads its long sky-line 
Still, where the distant wagons hardly seem 
To move behind the long extended team ; 
The gleaning women sing, 
Shouldering their golden burdens, light of heart 
(O Art’s perfection that yet knows no art!) 
With kerchiefed head and skirt whose winsome hue 
Calls down the color of September skies 
To kiss in kindred blend of white and blue. 
Here then the secret lies 
Of grey tree-circled churches that upgrew 
With glory of glass and rapt saint wrought in stone 
By hand and chisel that no teacher own, 
—Instinct of babes that can confound the wise !— 
Nature and Man are one, sweet Norman scene, in you. 
Guy KENDALL. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘“‘ Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillaa.” By C. L. Graves. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy.”” By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

‘‘Mary Magdalene: A Play in Three Acts.’’ By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Six Essays on Johnson.”” By Walter Raleigh. (Frowde. 
5s. net.) 

“A Quaker Post-Bag: Letters to Sir John Rodes and to John 
Gratton.” Edited by Mrs. G. Locker Lampson. With a Preface 
by Augustine Birrell. (Longmans. 8s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘The Interpretation of History.”” By Max Nordau. (Rebman. 
8s. net.) 

‘Samuel Rogers and His Circle.” By R. Ellis Roberts. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“‘China Under the Empress Dowager.”’ By J. O. P. Bland and 
E. Backhouse. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 

“The Awakening of India.”” By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“Oliver Goldsmith.”” By Richard Ashe King. (Methuen. 6s.) 

‘‘From Constable to Commissioner.”” By Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry 
Smith. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Crime and Criminals (1876-1910)."” By R. F. Quinton. 
(Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Farthest West: Life in the United States.” By C. Reginald 
Enock. (John Long. 15s. net.) 

“On Life and Letters.” By Anatole France. First Series. 
Translated by A. W. Evans. (Lane. 6s.) 

“Rewards and _ Fairies.”’ By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) 

**Pongo and the Bull.” By H. Belloc. (Constable. 6s.) 

“Troisvilles, d’Artagnan, et les Trois Mousquetaires: Etudes 
biographiques et héraldiques.” Par Jean de Jaurgain. (Paris: 
Champion. 4fr.) 

“Petites Histoires.” 
dorff. 3fr. 50.) 

“Autour d’une Dame d’Honneur: Francoise de Chalus, 
Duchesse de Narbonne-Lara (1734-1821).”’ Par E. Welvert. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 7Tfr. 50.) 

* 





Par Frédéric Masson. (Paris: Ollen- 


* * 


For a large number of readers Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace’s “The World of Life,’”’ which Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall have now in the press, will be one of the most 
interesting books of the present season. Dr. Wallace’s 
theories are certain to give rise to discussion, and possibly 
to some controversy, both among men of science and theo- 
logians. The former will be interested in his defence of 
Darwinian Evolution, and his application of that doctrine 
to fresh classes of facts. Dr. Wallace maintains that the 
distribution of species is, in its minutest details, as well 
as in its broader aspects, as much a result of specific adapta- 
tion as are the more striking facts of bodily structure. He 
further holds that the main difficulties in the way of 
Darwinian Evolution are met by Weismann’s view of 
“germinal selection,’’ and that Darwin’s theory can now 
be regarded as an almost perfect explanation of the 
machinery by means of which continuous adaptation to 
environment is brought about. The theological aspect of 
the book lies in Dr. Wallace’s attempt to prove that science 
leads up to a recognition of “a creative and directive power 
acting continuously throughout the development and growth 
of every organism, and in every living cell of each 
organism.’’ The views of Haeckel and other writers of the 
Monist school are controverted, and in this section of his 
book Dr. Wallace comes forward as a strong advocate of 
theism and a future life. 

« * 


THe Marquess of Dalhousie directed in his will that 
none of his private papers should be published until fifty 
years after his death. That term has now been reached, and 
a volume of “ Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie,” 
edited by Mr. J. G. A. Baird, will be published towards 
the end of the month by Messrs. Blackwood. The letters 
were written to Sir George Couper, Dalhousie’s closest friend. 
Lord Dalhousie wrote that he kept Couper as a “ safety- 
valve” through which he had a right to blow off feelings 
which he could express to no one in India but his wife, and 
to no one in Europe but Couper and Lord Panmure. We 
may, accordingly, expect a good deal of fresh light upon 
Dalhousie’s annexation policy, and the administration of 
India in the years preceding the Mutiny. 





REMINISCENCES of several famous people are promised 
in a book by Mrs. Hugh Fraser which Messrs. Hutchinson 
are to publish under the title of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Many Lands.’’ Mrs. Fraser is a sister of the late Marion 
Crawford, and spent her early years in Italy, so that 
Gregory XVI., Pius IX., Cavour, Garibaldi, the Brownings, 
Motley, Prescott, Lowell, and Longfellow all appear in her 
pages. She has also something to say of the King and 
Queen of Naples, the Emperor Maximilian, and some mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family ; while in the later part of her 
book she describes her travels in America, and her experi- 
ences as the wife of a British Minister in China and at 
Vienna. Mrs. Fraser has shown, in “ A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Japan,” that she can write well about what she has seen, 
and the varied store of memories she has to draw from gives 
promise of a most attractive volume. 

* * * 


Proressor J. E. Luoyp, of Bangor University, has 
written a lengthy “ History of Wales from the Earliest Times 
to the Edwardian Conquest,’’ which Messrs. Longmans 
have in the Press. The reproach that there exists no 
readable history of Wales can no longer be made since the 
publication of Mr. O. M. Edwards’s “ History of Wales” 
in Mr. Unwin’s “Story of the Nations’ series, while por- 
tions of Welsh history have been treated in Mr. Morris’s 
book on the Welsh wars of Edward I., and in Mr. Bradley’s 
“ Life of Owen Glendower.’’ But Professor Lloyd’s work will, 
it is expected, deal with the subject on a more comprehensive 
scale than has been attempted by any preceding writer. 

* * * 


A Book on “Stocks and Shares,’’ by Mr. Hartley 
Withers, will be published shortly by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. It will be a companion volume to the same author’s 
“The Meaning of Money,” and its object is to furnish 
investors with a simple description of the working of the 
Stock Exchange, together with a discussion of the different 
forms and classes of securities in which people invest and 
speculate. Mr. Withers, who is one of the leading financial 
journalists of the London Press, recently left the staff of 
the “Times,’’ and is now City Editor of the “ Morning 
Post.” 

“ * * 


THe same publishers announce a selection of passages 
on educational subjects, taken from Matthew Arnold's 
writings. Arnold’s services to English education, and the 
value of the ideals he tried to enforce, have been over- 
shadowed by his greater fame as a poet and a critic, though 
educational authorities, such as Sir Joshua Fitch, have 
spoken of him in the highest terms. The coming volume, 
which is to be edited by Mr. Leonard Huxley, will contain 
extracts from his unpublished reports as Inspector of Schools 
as well as from his printed works. 

* + * 


“Essays in Imitation,” by Mr. Algernon Cecil, deals 
with modern subjects in a satirical style, and in the manner 
of Carlyle, Swift, and Charles Lamb. “A Chapter of the 
English Revolution,’ for example, is an account of Mr. 
Asquith’s Administration, written in Carlylese; ‘“ Gulliver 
Redivivus’’ is a satire on contemporary manners and 
methods ; while ‘“ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Bridge” is a 
parody on Lamb. Other essays in the volume, which will 
be published by Mr. Murray, are “Recollections of an Old 
Society Hack,” “In Memory of the Rev. William Collins,” 
and “An Essay of Apology.” 

* * * 


Mr. E. F. Spence, the dramatic critic of the ‘“ West- 
minster Gazette,” is issuing through Messrs. Methuen a 
collection of essays, called “Our Stage and Its Critics.” It 
is written in a discursive style, and treats of various aspects 
of the contemporary British stage, its critics, both amateur 
and professional, its plays and players, its methods of pro- 
duction, and its faults and tendencies. 

# * 


In “Sea Law and Sea Power,” which Mr. Murray has 
in the press, Mr. Gibson Bowles argues against the changes 
in maritime law proposed at the Hague Convention of 1907, 
and effected by the Declaration of London and the Naval 
Prize Bill now before Parliament. 
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HRediews. 
A MAN OF LETTERS.* 


THE appearance of important books belongs to the 
thaumaturgic aspect of intellectual life. Such a work as 
“The Origin of Species,’ “The Ring and the Book,” or 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’’ suddenly stirs the waters 
like a stone thrown by an unseen hand, causing a 
miraculous commotion. There must always remain a 
romantic curiosity regarding the external details of such 
wonderful and interesting events. Many of these details 
a publisher alone or best is able to disclose. So, in what is 
called the romance of trade, publishing must always hold a 
peculiar place. This must be particularly true of a firm 
associated with the appearance of so many great books in so 
many departments of thought as that of Messrs. Macmillan. 
One speaks of publishing as a trade, not forgetting, how- 
ever, that it retains, in the best hands at any rate, the 
most distinctive marks of a profession, involving a high 
sense of responsibility for the sorts and qualities of intel- 
lectual goods offered to the public. Indeed, one of the 
peculiar merits of this most attractive and informing 
volume is that, incidentally, it affords a criticism and a vindi- 
cation of the right functions of a publisher. Starting 
seventy years ago in a small bookseller’s shop with no 
capital, nothing but a Scottish common-school education, 
and no influential friends, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan 
stood in little more than twenty years’ time in a position 
to publish in a single year books of such conspicuous and 
varied merit as Matthew Arnold’s ‘“ Essays in Criticism,” 
Lightfoot’s “Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians,” 
Palgrave’s “Travels in Arabia,’’ Dodgson’s “Alice in 
Wonderland,’’ and Seeley’s “Ecce Homo.’’ This story of 
the foundation and rise of a great publishing firm almost 
leads one to insist that an apprenticeship in retail book- 
selling ought to be regarded as an essential stage in the 
opening career of a publisher. There is an interesting passage 
in one of Alexander Macmillan’s letters deploring the 
virtual disappearance of the skilled retail bookseller in English 
towns. The account of the Macmillans’ shop in Cambridge 
shows what a powerful influence a bookseller who knows 
and loves books, inside as well as outside, can exer- 
cise as an informal educator of the public. If this 
is true of a University town, still more is it true of any of 
our great industrial centres of population. But hardly less 
important is this personal informal contact with the indi- 
vidual book-buyer as a preparation for the future publisher. 
In the gradual transition from retailer to producer we see 
at every step the advantage which this intimate acquaint- 
ance with the final customer afforded the young Macmillans. 

It is, of course, true that Cambridge was a particularly 
favorable place for such intercourse, and the personal quali- 
ties the Macmillans brought to beat upon their “trade” were 
of no ordinary type. The best elements of the successful 
Scotsman went to the making of the firm. ‘ Their soul was 
in their business ’’—in fact, the latter furnished them the 
fullest scope for applying all the sterling qualities of their 
nature. The story of Daniel, the elder brother, the founder 
and first controller of the business, was told in the admirable 
memoir written by their lifelong friend, Tom Hughes, in 
1882. But though the firm was strongly established before 
Daniel Macmillan died, the task of its full development, and 
its association with the production of so many of the 
literary landmarks of the latter half-century, belong to 
Alexander. The substantial interest of his biography is by 
no means confined to what we spoke of as the romantic 
background of our intellectual life, the narration of detailed 
personal facts connected with authors and their arrange- 
ments for publication. More interesting still is the relation 
between publisher and author, looked at from the stand- 
point of the former. For we see how important a part the 
publisher, when a man of intellect and character, may play 
in the determination of our reading and the course of 
thought. His influence sometimes reminds us of that 
exercised by a constitutional monarch under a_ popu- 
lar representative government—a series of quiet, secret, 
but critical, interventions, which may direct or change the 

* “ Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan.”’ By C. L. Graves. 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 


whole current of history. The notion of a publisher as a 
merely passive middleman between the author and the retail 
bookseller was quite foreign to such a nature as that of 
Alexander Macmillan. It was his business to see that good 
intellectual ideas were realised in print, and that the public 
got sound mental pabulum, so far as that could be made 
consistent with a margin of profit upon sales. All through 
his career he contrived, although at first with many struggles, 
to reconcile and harmonise his own disinterested sympathies 
with what he considered sound and elevated ideas and the 
necessary conditions of the market. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by his intimate association with the Kingsleys, 
Hughes, Maurice, Ludlow, and the broad Church Christian- 
Socialist movement of the mid-century. His enthusiastic 
personal attachment to these men, and the helpful stimula- 
tion he afforded to their writings, must certainly be reckoned 
as a powerful factor in their movement. 

It was not merely good judgment in selection and 
rejection of manuscripts that he exercised. In earlier, and 
even middle, life, largely his own “reader,’’ he used a 
powerfully critical mind to secure important changes in the 
presentation of ideas. As might be expected from his origin 
and upbringing, the criticism was very freely directed to 
the works of controversial theology which figured so largely 
in the ’sixties and the ’seventies, and many of which passed 
through his hands in manuscript. Indeed, it was an age of 
great intellectual controversies, in which such men as 
Newman, Darwin, Colenso, Huxley, Kingsley, Gladstone, 
Freeman, and Ruskin were protagonists. The noise of these 
far-off battles now begins to sound dimly in our ears. 
New and, as we deem, perhaps, profounder issues have 
arisen. But we miss the audacity and passion of these 
mid-Victorian conflicts, and we may speculate as to whether 
some of the lack of order and of concentration in our 
modern controversies is not attributable to the lack of 
intelligent direction afforded by the skilled and sympa- 
thetic publisher. Apart from the advice and criticism of 
books submitted to his judgment, Alexander Macmillan 
showed himself most fruitful in suggestion, and that not 
merely in the matter of titles and the business-like arrange- 
ment of matter. Acquiring a really fine taste for literature, 
he was unceasing in his efforts to get what he considered 
“best books” to the larger reading public which the spread 
of education was calling into being. The production of 
the Globe Shakespeare, the Golden Treasury, and the English 
Men of Letters Series, and text-books of elementary science, 
were among the projects which bore his personal impress. A 
fine saying in one of his letters, directed primarily against 
needless technicality of language, is capable of wider appli- 
cation, as conveying his genuine sense of the duty of a 
publisher. ‘“ You see how I plead for ignorance, being so 
well acquainted with it.”’ 

His early quick appreciation of new novelists, such as 
Henry Kingsley and Blackmore, his keen eye for popular 
interpreters of science, such as Geikie and Norman Lockyer, 
his frequent suggestions to men of such divergent literary 
gifts as Mark Lemon and Mr. John Morley of ‘a book 
which I think you could write,’’ enable us to understand 
something of the varied qualities which go to make a great 
publisher. 

Strong, even impetuous, in his partisanship, he was yet 
able to work and live on terms of genuine friendship and 
affection with men whose views and even principles he dis- 
liked. He made many warm friends, few enemies. Indeed, 
there are few of the great mid-Vietorian thinkers and 
writers with whom he did not establish kindly, and often 
affectionate, relations. The hospitality at his house at 
Upper Tooting, and later at Haslemere, was unbounded, 
and the reproductions of the medley of famous signatures 
of guests at his All Fools’ Day dinner contain most of the 
notables of the age in literature, art, science, and public 
life. 

Taking little active part in public affairs, his sympa- 
thies were strongly liberal. Bright, Mill, and Gladstone 
stood among his personal friends, though the great Home 
Rule rift of the mid-’eighties led him towards Conservatism 
in his later years. 

Such a volume, naturally, is full of anecdote. His 
close association with the two great Universities and 
the personal editorship or supervision of the “ Magazine” 
for many years brought him into touch with most of the 
young rising writers of a particularly wealthy epoch. Round 
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“Maga” he early gathered such a group of brilliant 
and learned writers as had not been seen for several decades. 
Among the first contributors were Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Sidgwick, Goldwin Smith, and the young George Trevelyan, 
whose “Letters of a Competition Wallah” were first 
printed in “Maga.” A little later appear John Morley, 
Freeman, and J. R. Green, the last-named becoming one of 
his most devoted friends during the last years of his short, 
full life. 

But though full of fragments of interesting book-talk, 
the book is a real and a worthy biography, in which a strong, 
sincere, and most serviceable personality is dominant. The 
glimpses of his domestic life show a nature of singular 
fidelity and depth of feeling, and his biographer justly 
describes as the three leading traits, “devotion to his 
family, belief in his friends, and trust in his helpers ”—a 
trinity of virtues which go very far towards the making of 
a satisfactory life. 





THE NEMESIS OF SLAVERY.* 


Sm Harry Jonnston has seen so much of the negro on 
his native heath that he very naturally desired to round off 
his knowledge of the race by a study of its various offshoots 
in the Western Hemisphere. The result is a portly volume, 
in which wide historic study serves as a prelude to personal 
observation of existing conditions. About half the book, 
at a rough estimate, is ethnological and historical, the re- 
mainder consisting of impressions of travel. The value 
of the whole work is immensely enhanced by copious and 
really admirable illustrations. The colored frontispiece is 
the only specimen of Sir Harry Johnston’s original work 
as an artist; but the artist’s eye is apparent in the scores 
of photographs with which he brings home to us the aspects 
of nature and of negro life in the Southern States and 
in the West Indies. The ethnological and historical side 
of his work is also fully illustrated, and several excellent 
maps assist us greatly in realising the geographical distri- 
bution of the negro race. 

The history of the negro in America, down to the first 
half of last century, and in some cases well into the second 
half, may be summed up as a study in comparative cruelty. 
That, at any rate, is the aspect in which Sir Harry Johnston 
presents it; and his study is all too sadly “ documented.”’ 
His researches lead him to the somewhat unexpected conclu- 
sion that of all European peoples the Spaniards were, on the 
whole, the least inhuman in their treatment of their slaves. 
The Portuguese also ranked comparatively high in the scale 
of humanity, and the French next to them. The Anglo- 
Saxon slave-holders, whether in the West Indies or in the 
Southern States, stood, in our author’s judgment, miserably 
low in the scale, both their laws and their practices being 
far more brutal than those of the Latin peoples. There 
is only one people that seems to have surpassed the Anglo- 
Saxon in fiendishness, and that is the Dutch, of whom un- 
speakable horrors are related. The Germans, by having 
no American Colonies, are excluded from this competition 
in atrocity. 

It must be remembered, however, that though Sir Harry 
Johnston gives chapter and verse for his record of abomina- 
tions, it does not therefore follow that his picture is in 
every case a just one. In his study of conditions in the 
Southern States between 1816 and 1860, he has supped so 
full of horrors that he has to some extent lost his sense 
of proportion. This is evident in his treatment of one of 
the chief authorities on the period, F. L. Olmsted. He 
quotes from Olmsted’s books the blackest atrocities he can 
find, and not one of the numerous passages which bring out 
the lighter side of the picture. It is true that Olmsted’s 
whole work is a crushing indictment of slavery, showing 
on every page its stupidity, its wastefulness, its inseparable 
inhumanity ; but none the less does it show quite clearly that 
the South was not the unmitigated hell upon earth depicted 
in Sir Harry Johnston’s fifteenth chapter. It is no palliation 
of slavery to maintain that the fiendish masters and over- 
seers were exceptions ; that, on the whole, the lot of the negro 
was not intolerable; and that cases were not rare in which 
he was exceedingly well off. One fact which I do not think 





***The Negro in the New World.’”’ By Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
Methuen. 21s. net. 





Sir Harry mentions—on which, at any rate, he lays no 
stress—speaks volumes for the general endurableness of the 
slave’s condition: I mean the fact that when all the white 
manhood of the South was called into the field, there was no 
rebellion, no massacre, and very few isolated cases of law- 
lessness, on the plantations where women and children were 
left at the mercy of their bondmen. “A thousand torches,” 
someone has said, “would have disbanded the Southern 
armies”; and if the enormities cited by Sir Harry Johnston 
had been typical or common, it is inconceivable that not one 
of these torches should have been lighted. 

Nothing can extenuate the hideousness of a brutal act ; 
but even a considerable number of individual acts of 
brutality are not sufficient ground on which to “indict a 
nation.”” This Sir Harry Johnston does in good set terms: 
he talks of “ drawing up our indictment against the Southern 
States.” By selecting the worst horrors from the English 
newspapers of a single year—and much more of half a 
century—one could make it appear as though we were a 
nation of fiends. Yet it will not be denied that there are a 
good many worthy and humane persons among us, or that 
a considerable number, even of the non-privileged classes, 
lead fairly comfortable and contented lives. Slavery, no 
doubt, tended to call out the worst side of human nature. 
The unrestricted power of one man over another is always 
noxious ; and the fact that the only argument possible in 
the case of a recalcitrant or lazy slave is the argument of 
the lash, could not but develop callousness and cruelty. A 
paid servant who refuses to work, or scamps his work, can 
be dismissed; but a slave could not be dismissed, and 
nothing but pain or the fear of pain could prevent him, if he 
were so disposed, from becoming an unprofitable devourer of 
his master’s substance. This meant that the right to inflict 
corporal punishment was inseparable from the “ institution ”’ 
of slavery; and that is a right from which civilisation more 
and more recoils. I am so far from cherishing any sentimental 
tenderness for slavery that I dislike even the slavery of dumb 
animals, and look forward to the day when the hoot of the 
motor-horn shall have entirely displaced the swish of the 
cabman’s whip. But while admitting all that can be said 
against slavery, and cordially sympathising with Sir Harry 
Johnston’s hatred of the monstrous cruelties to which it 
sometimes led, I cannot help regretting a certain lack of per- 


spective and proportion in his picture of the Southern States - 


before the war. 

The color problem of to-day is, in Sir Harry Johnston’s 
view, almost entirely of the white man’s making. Tis 
championship of the negro is uncompromising. Even the 
belief that the white women of the South are exposed to 
special risks from the brutality of the criminal class of 
negro is, in his eyes, a vulgar error. In all countries, he 
would have us observe, lonely women run the risk of mal- 
treatment by miscreants; and the notion that the white 
woman has any peculiar and morbid attraction for the black 
man is, he assures us, rather the reverse of the truth. The 
contention that the negro is no more pre-disposed than any 
one else to this class of crime seems a little hard to recon- 
cile with certain admissions in other parts of the book as to 
the general characteristics of “the negro sub-species”’; 
and no allowance is made for the influence of inter- 
racial hostility in prompting outrages. But even if we 
admit this “ nightmare of the South ”’ to be a mere hysteria, 
a panic wholly out of proportion to the real danger, the 
hysteria itself is certainly real enough, and the conditions 
which beget it must surely be regarded as a grave mis- 
fortune to any community. These conditions are not of the 
negro’s making, and to blame him for them would be a 
foolish injustice. But neither are they brought about by 
the present generation of white people; and it does not seem 
quite wise or just to have nothing but contempt for the 
human nature which chafes under them. 

Sir Harry Johnson, like so many other writers on this 
theme, seems to ignore the one patent fact of the case— 
namely, that the Southern States are expiating a great 
historic crime, and that the process is necessarily painful. 
On the fact of the crime he dwells emphatically enough; 
but he seems to wonder that the white South does not accept 
its consequences with unruffied serenity. The story of the 
South is a moral anecdote on a titanic scale. sop never 
pointed a fable more clearly, or with more inexorable logic. 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
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are set on edge. It may be that there is nothing for the 
children to do but to grin and bear it, time without end; 
but shall we blame them too severely if their grin is a 
little wry? The presence of the negro in the United States 
is, and has always been, from the white point of view, a 
sheer calamity. It meant ruin to the South, not only 
morally, but economically. If at one time it somewhat 
hastened the development of the country, and enriched two 
or three thousand “first families” at the expense of their 
intellect and their character, the apparent haste gf a few 
decades was paid for by a century of stagnation, a devastat- 
ing war, and the admission of an alien and inferior (however 
upward-struggling) race to co-partnership in one of the finest 
territories on the face of the globe. From the negro point of 
view, of course, the case wears a quite different aspect. In 
so far as civilisation can be reckoned a gain, the negro has 
profited, and is profiting, enormously. That is where the 
point of the moral anecdote comes in. By a startling, a 
highly edifying peripety, the slave has become to all intents 
and purposes a conqueror; and it is the sullen and some- 
times frenzied resistance of the white South to this conquest 
that draws down upon it the scorn and reprobation of the out- 
side world. Reprobation is often inevitable, especially when 
the lawlessness and cruelty engendered of slavery break out 
in some hideous orgy ; but I suggest that censure should be 
seasoned with pity rather than with contempt. 

It is the friction begotten of this creeping conquest that 
is the bane of the Southern States ; and some people hold that 
a gigantic effort should be made, in the interest of both races, 
to effect a territorial separation, and draw a definite 
boundary between the white man’s land and the black man’s 
land. Of this Sir Harry Johnston will not hear, on the 
ground that the labor of the negro is necessary to the South ; 
but it is surely clear that such a segregation, if it be possible 
at all, must take place so gradually as to give the labor 
market ample time to adjust itself. On the other hand, Sir 
Harry Johnston is no friend to “ miscegenation,” to racial 
fusion. “The white people of the United States,” he says, 
“will have to get used to the presence of the negro in their 
midst as a brother, but not a brother-in-law.’’ In other 
words, he looks forward to the permanent co-occupation of 
the Southern States by two races enjoying equal political 
rights and sharing the benefits of all American institutions, 
except the institution of marriage. This may perhaps be 
the best attainable solution ; but it is a sore penance to the 
South. 


Witiram ARCHER. 





THE DARK DAYS OF THE WAR WITH 
NAPOLEON.* 


THE two new volumes of this valuable and careful history 
cover the period from the renewal of war after the Peace of 
Amiens in 1803 to the battle of Corunna at the beginning of 
1809. One aspect of these events Mr. Fortescue has already 
treated fully in the volume he published two years ago on the 
County Lieutenancies and the Army. Mr. Fortescue traced 
there the consequences of Pitt’s disastrous choice of method 
for creating an army—or, rather, for creating two armies, for 
it was the fundamental vice of Pitt’s system that it set up a 
privileged force outside the Regulars and the Militia. We 
need not describe again the chaos in which Pitt, Dundas, and 
Addington involved the military arrangements of the nation 
by a recruiting policy so crazy that it seemed as if it was 
designed to prevent the creation of an efficient Army ; or the 
gradual disentanglement of that confusion by Windham and 
Castlereagh, or the spectacle which England presented with 
her two forces, in one of which there was no discipline at 
all, while in the other the discipline was about the most 
degrading and brutal in Europe. JReaders of his earlier 
volume will remember Mr. Fortescue’s description of the 
deluge of Militia Acts and the succession of infatuated 
schemes for repairing the errors of the past, closely re- 
sembling the brilliant schemes adopted by men like Van- 
sittart for paying off debt by borrowing at a higher rate of 
interest. It is more important to note in these volumes the 
uses that were made of the armies so scraped together. 

Those who look for some element of human wisdom and 
capacity in the conduct of war by Governments will find little 

*“ History of the British Army.”’ By J. W. Fortescue. Vols. 
V. and VI. Macmillan. 18s. net each. 











comfort in the history of these years. Mr. Fortescue’s 
opinions are not those of Tolstoy, but his clear and pene- 
trating analysis leads to conclusions not very remote from 
those that are forced upon readers of “War and Peace.” 
Addington’s Government, Pitt’s Government, Grenville’s 
Government, Portland’s Government, the only ques- 
tion was which Administration would blunder the least. 
Everywhere we see alien reasons deflecting the policies of 
Governments; and Ministers and generals, in a country 
where private soldiers were flogged almost to death for the 
slightest piece of negligence, allowing personal ambitions and 
personal jealousies a large and overruling influence in their 
conduct and their plans. A cold, scientific administration 
seems impossible in a world of affairs where passion and 
hatred are such inevitable elements and the disturbance of 
reason by prejudice is often unconscious and unrecognised. 
An English Government at war hears what it wants to hear. 
So it was with Pitt, who always trusted the worst authenti- 
cated news about revolutionary France because that news was 
the pleasantest. In this respect the Government never learnt 
its lesson. There was a kind of magic about the Bourbon 
name in the ears of English Tories, though for everybody else 
that name was associated in every country in Europe with 
oppression and perfidy. The relations of the English Govern- 
ment to Sicily, as described in this volume, are an excellent 
case in point. The Bourbons were here, perhaps, at their 
vilest, and it was clearly of capital importance to be wary 
and guarded in all relations with them; but English 
Ministers refused any attention to those of their generals 
who warned them of a fact which confronted every honest 
Englishman from the first moment that he had any dealings 
with that corrupt Court. This truth was continually im- 
pressed upon Castlereagh by Sir John Moore and Henry Fox, 
who saw that the Court of Naples was hated in Sicily, that 
the less the English Government had to do with it the better, 
that its co-operation was only to be dreaded, and that in any 
dispositions that might be made it was necessary to assume 
that the Bourbons received, as they deserved, the detestation 
of their subjects. Such intelligence was to the British 
Government much what Sir William Butler’s plain speaking 
was to another British Government a century later, and it 
had precisely the same effect. Moore and Fox both said that 
if the Bourbons were to be allowed to continue their oppres- 
sive rule it would need twenty-four thousand men to hold the 
island. Sir John Stuart put the figure at ten thousand. 
This was much more to the taste of the Government, and 
they rewarded Stuart by giving him the command there, 
determining, as Mr. Fortescue puts it, “to supersede ther 
best general by their most specious charlatan.”’ 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Fortescue’s detailed history 
in all its ramifications, but there are two sets of events that 
it is interesting toexamine. One is the disastrous adventure 
of the Grenville Government in South America; the other is 
the chapter that ended in the Convention of Cintra. Each of 
them illustrates the various forces that were at work to 
destroy reason and judgment in military policy. 

South America had always possessed a certain romantic 
attraction for the dashing side of English statesmanship. 
The original tempter had been Miranda, a Venezuelan of 
Caracas, who, after being dismissed from the Spanish service 
in 1782 under grave accusations, had made persistent 
attempts to lure England into a scheme for emancipating the 
Spanish colonies in South America. The adventure was an 
inviting one, for, all other considerations apart, it would have 
been a dramatic revenge on Spain for her share in the 
American Revolution. The first overtures in 1783 were re- 
pulsed by Fox and North ; the second, made to Pitt in 1790, 
came to nothing, because the Nootka Sound controversy was 
settled. In 1796, when war broke out between England and 
Spain, Miranda revived the scheme ; Dundas and Grenville 
were taken with it, and an expedition was actually prepared 
On Pitt’s return to office in 1803, Miranda was backed by Sir 
Home Popham, and Popham, in the autumn of 1804, pro- 
duced a long memorandum working out the details of an 
expedition, while Wellesley, at the request of Ministers, drew 
up a scheme for a descent on the Orinoco. There, for the 
moment, the matter ended. Unfortunately for England, an 
accident put the chief champion of this adventure in a 
position in which he could entangle in his scheme the Govern- 
ment that succeeded Pitt and Melville. Popham, who, 
according to Mr. Fortescue’s analysis, was entirely absorbed 
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in the pursuit of prize-money and cared about nothing else, 
finding himself at the Cape of Good Hope with a strong 
squadron, made a dash for South America, after persuading 
the general in command to give him a regiment for the pur- 
pose. His original destination was Rio de la Plata, but 
on the way Popham seems to have heard that the prospect 
of prize-money at Buenos Ayres was more promising, and his 
plans were changed accordingly. Unfortunately, the first 
stroke was entirely successful. Buenos Ayres surrendered 
after a feeble resistance on June 27th. A month later the 
Home Government received despatches from Popham, sent off 
from St. Helena, announcing his intentions, and in reply 
Windham told Beresford to maintain himself if he could, to 
avoid all share in any revolutionary enterprises, and to inter- 
fere with the inhabitants as little as possible. Two thousand 
men, with stores, would be sent out at once. Simultaneously 
Popham sent a circular to the leading merchants of London 
telling them that he had opened a gigantic market for their 
goods. In Buenos Ayres the tide soon turned. The colonists 
were not offered emancipation, and they did not see what they 
stood to gain by British depredations and the risk of the 
vengeance of Spain. Accordingly, they rose against Beres- 
ford and defeated him; so that at the very moment that 
London was going into transports cver the capture of Buenos 
Ayres and the vision of new markets, the British force was 
in captivity. At first the Government escaped the infection, 
but a month later they took it worse than anybody else. 
Windham concocted a delirious plan for the reduction of 
Chile, and Grenville another for an attack on Mexico. The 
result was that more batches of troops were sent out on im- 
possible errands in the autumn of 1806 and the spring of 
1807, until the catastrophe came in the summer of 1807, 
when Whitelocke, after a battle in which he had three thou- 
sand casualties, realised that the capture of the province was 
hopeless, and signed an agreement for evacuation. This was 
the best thing that could have happened, but, of course, it 
roused England to fury. Whitelocke was court-martialled 
and cashiered; Popham, a far worse offender, was court- 
martialled and not cashiered. Certainly the local situation 
was mishandled, but the task set to the soldiers was an im- 
possible one, for the simple reason that the Government at 
home never made up its mind whether its business was con- 
quest or emancipation: the colonists were to be attached to 
British rule, but not to be promised protection from Spain 
if England and Spain made peace. Mr. Fortescue gives us 
the result, but for light on the cause of the mad gamble 
we must turn to Lady Holland’s journal : — 


“Feb. 12th (1807): A Cabinet last night on the subject of 
Buenos Ayres and S. America. There is much difference of 
opinion on these questions. Lord Howick and Mr. Grenville 
are averse to the diversion of any part of our force to such 
distant objects, and think every part should be employed in 
Europe. Lord Grenville looks to conquest in S. America as 
useful to our trade in war and as objects of barter in making 
peace. He is, therefore, against the adoption of any system 
which would prevent us from reducing our conquests at the 
time of peace. Lord H. objects to any attack upon S. America 
except for the purpose of revolutionising, but is very desirous 
some such system should be adopted. Windham is eager for the 
attack anyhow; though he would prefer a systematic plan, yet 
he will support any measure of that tendency.” 


Is it surprising that a decision representing the result of 
these contradictory policies should have been a piece of sheer 
madness ? 

The events which ended in the Convention of Cintra and 
the outcry throughout England illustrate another feature of 
military administration. We have not space to describe the 
whole sequence of events, but a general summary will show 
how petty are the motives that often rule Governments. The 
whole trouble arose out of the relations of the Portland 
Government to Moore. Canning and his colleagues had never 
forgiven Moore for being right when they were wrong; and 
they were therefore determined that he should not command 
in Portugal when they sent an expedition in the summer of 
1808 to aid the Portuguese rising against the French. Castle- 
reagh wrote him an insulting letter, in the hope of making 
him resign ; but Moore replied with a very effective answer, 
and refused to oblige him. The Government then tried all 
kinds of tricks in order to make sure that Moore should not 
find himself in command ; and they sent out Dalrymple and 
Burrard, who were both senior to him. The result of all 
their machinations was that the victory of Vimiero ended in 
the Convention of Cintra, and that the English nation, which 





thought that the French army in Portugal had been destroyed 
by Wellesley’s victory, learnt next that that army was on its 
way back to France. The consequent disappointment and 
fury broke out in a storm even louder than that which had 
followed the disaster of Buenos Ayres. The real culprits 
were the Government, who had treated nobody honestly and 
had sent out a commander whom they did not wish to com- 
mand, because some of them had not the courage to give 
Wellesley the command, and none of them had the magna- 
nimity to give it to Moore. But they found a scapegoat in 
Dalrymple, contriving by the fraudulent and cowardly sup- 
pression of documents to cover up their own responsibility 
and baseness. 

Mr. Fortescue has his heroes and his aversions. His 
chief hero is Sir John Moore, and his chief aversion Canning ; 
but though his opinions may seem prejudiced to some, he is 
careful in his handling of facts, and gives all the 
reasons for his conclusions. A passage that will be read with 
great interest is his speculation on what would have hap- 
pened if Napoleon had made a successful invasion in 1805. 
He thinks that from a military point of view it would have 
been a very desirable calamity, and that it would have been 
the end of Napoleon’s career. He describes how the seat of 
Government would have been moved to Worcester, and how 
the French invading force would have been starved out : 

‘“Upon the whole, if the French army had managed_to 
get into England, it would never have got out again. The 
capture of London would not have been such a death-blow as 
it would now be; and though the loss and suffering in England 
would have been enormous, it is probable that an army of 

Russians and Austrians would have made France suffer even 

more. Thus a successful disembarkation of a French army in 

England might well have abridged the troubles of Europe by 

ten years, for it is hardly possible that the rule of Napoleon 

would have survived it.” 
But Dudley could never have made his famous retort to the 
Austrian lady who complained of the French accent of English 
gentlemen: ‘ Madam, we have never had the advantage of 
having a French army in our capital.”’ 





UNDER FIVE REIGNS.* 


An elderly, foolish gentleman known to Lady Dorothy 
Nevill was in the habit of declaring that Dr. Johnson's 


derivations were “all wrong.’’ We are not, of course, dis- 
turbed about this; and the Doctor himself, could the 
criticism have been addressed to him, would merely have 


knocked another man down with a folio. But mention of 
the fine old name reminds us of a Johnsonian couplet. which 
attaches itself in the most natural way to the author of 
these Reminiscences :— 
“Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find. 

Making or finding felicity in many places during a very 
long lifetime, Lady Dorothy has contributed to the felicity 
of a host of other persons. She is the “ Dearest Dorothy ”’ 
of Lord Beaconsfield, the “Dear and delightful Lady 
Dorothy ”’ of the second Lord Lytton, and so forth. Time 
has not smitten this kind old heart, but laid a gentle hand 
upon it, impressing there a thousand kindly memories. 
Not that the book is, in the least, a sentimental one; it is 
the reflection of an amiable and eternally youthful spirit 
that is “moved to smile.’’ This is well for the people 
described in it, who are the notabilities of two full genera- 
tions. 

Royalties, statesmen and politicians, clerics, men of 
science, Debrett at large, soldiers, lawyers, authors, artists, 
musicians, actors, hosts and hostesses, and wits and beauties 
on whose names and reputations the mists begin to gather, 
are displayed to us, not in column but in deploy. Gardens 
(chiefly Lady Dorothy’s own) that Darwin drew upon for 
plants; old halls and old cottages; old and new balls and 
dinner-parties ; modes of home and foreign travel, bringing 
coach and carrier’s cart into contrast with the motor; tallow 
candles and tinder-boxes, and baths in bedrooms, and wines 
made from mangel-wurzels: about these, and a quantity of 
other things, Lady Dorothy Nevill writes good historic 
gossip; and in her notes upon the changing social order, 
urban and rural, she carries us behind the era at which 
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an irate provincial leader-writer could abuse a steam-engine 
for cutting a cow “ into calves.” 

It is at least two thousand years since Marcus Aurelius, 
“crown and flower of Stoicism,” bade us observe always that 
everything is the result of a change, and advised us to get 
used to thinking that there is nothing Nature loves so 
well. To accustom ourselves to do this is to be able to 
live through changes without perceiving the abruptness of 
them. Lady Dorothy Nevill, who has seen the tinder-box 
and the electric light, the crinoline (she is wearing one in 
a photograph of 1865) and the “hobble” skirt, the 
cabriolet and the motor car, is yet unconscious “of having 
witnessed any sudden changes.’’ Again, it is manifest to 
the reader of her sunny pages that she has fronted change 
of many kinds with little or no feeling of hostility. She 
can criticise with candor the past that she recalls with 
affection. She remembers that in this past ‘a good many 
of the wealthy had no more heart than a stone peach on a 
lodging-house chimneypiece,’’ and that their servants could 
be “ very pompous and insolent ’’ ; and she goes on to remark 
that there is plenty of kindness among the rich of to-day, 
and that “the whole class has vastly improved in considera- 
tion for the world at large.’’ She does not care for the 
set that calls itself smart, but hastens to acknowledge that 
not a few of its members “have faced the loss of fortune 
with a cheerfulness that finer characters may well envy.’ 

Society, as Lady Dorothy Nevill has known and appre- 
ciated it best, ends with the eighties of the last century. 
Throughout the greater part of that decade, famous persons 
were still to be met at. famous dinner-parties—Gladstone, 
Herbert Spencer, Bright, Matthew Arnold, the Tavistocks, 
and the Duchess of St. Albans. At about this period, however, 
began the conquest of Mayfair by the City, which no doubt 
has largely revolutionised the society that was, more or 
less, exclusively patrician. The old order was unaccustomed 
to discuss at table either its stomach or its stocks. ‘ Both 
are now favorite topics.’ The “smart” set, it seems, has 
little use for conversation proper; so the talker who made an 
art of his talk has well-nigh vanished. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, with her unfailing sense of the right, confesses that 
“the professional conversationalist of the past was, at 
best, rather a contemptible figure’’; bit misses, amid the 
chatter of the hour, the native sparkle of a Bernal Osborne. 
She notes that Dickens was too independent for the part of 
dinner-table merryman, and thinks Mr. George Russell the 
happiest talker of these days. As for dinner itself, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the hungry, it has visibly 
declined. Sydney Smith once exquisitely feigned that his 
idea of heaven was eating foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
Lady Dorothy shows us guests faring almost as Sancho in 


his governorship to the sound of the most expensive strains 
in London. 


“Formerly, a constant subject of complaint with regard 
to dinner-parties was that there were too many courses, but if 
things go on as they have been going of late, guests will soon 
begin to complain that they have had no dinner at all, the 
fashionable modern tendency being to give a very light entrée 
in the place of a joint, which now seldom figures on a menu. 
This, and another entrée, soup, a little fish, and a very light 
sweet, seem considered sufficient dinner for even a large party, 
and those guests who may not care for the entrées practically 
get nothing to eat at all. In addition to this, everything is 
served at such lightning speed that it is as much as one can 
do to swallow the few mouthfuls called dinner before one’s 
plate has been snatched away.” 


Are there no means of evading these illusory repasts? The 
beggar who dined with a member of the Barmecide family 
of Bagdad, and was regaled on empty dishes, accepted the 
fiction with polite good-humor. The beggar was a gentleman. 
But in one of Labiche’s comedies there is a rusé character, 
who, bidden to a feast that he knew would prove a figment, 
replied through the post that he never dined between meals : 
“Je ne dine jamais entre mes repas.”’ 

Few of the letters in this new volume (the reader is 
presumably aware that it is a continuation of the 
“Reminiscences” of four or five years back) are of special 
interest, except in so far as they show that the lady herself 
was interesting to very many celebrated folk. Among the 
correspondents of Lady Dorothy here disclosed to us are 
Cobden, Disraeli, Darwin, Richard Owen, Joseph Hooker, 
Lord Dufferin, “ Dicky’? Doyle, Ouida, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Henry Irving (whose letter, by the way, is dated some 





two years after his death), Lord Sherbrooke (Lowe), George 
Augustus Sala, Lord Russell of Killowen, General Gallifet, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Cobden tells (and discredits) a club 
story in which Palmerston, at the age of eighty, is 
threatened with the réle of co-respondent. Darwin reports, 
in his grandly simple style, with a rare dash of simple 
pleasantry, his experiments on insectivorous plants lent him 
by Lady Dorothy, who was one of the small band of serious 
Victorian gardeners. Ouida takes sundry of us to task, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, another philosopher in fiction, does the 
same, and Irving, in his graceful way, offers one of the 
boxes that cost him a fortune. 

Page upon page of these memoirs, in which a certain 
homely wisdom mixes with a natural benevolence, will be 
useful—nay, indispensable—to the historian of our times. 
From the mutton-fat candle of 1839, and the first lucifer 
match at one-and-six a box, Lady Dorothy takes a mazy but 
alluring progress to the blaze of the drawing-room (in a 
hired house) of the newest American hostess. But the old 
and the new meet on every page, and the contrast is not 
depressing, but stimulating. Here, in a picture, is Mr. 
John Burns, boyish in a white beard, with Lady Dorothy 
Nevill on his arm, at the opening of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; and here, again, to plunge us into the middle 
ages, is a legend of an aged lady at a funeral at which Glad- 
stone was expected among the mourners: “Oh, I do hope he 
won’t make a disturbance! ”’ 





MR. KIPLING’S NEW STORIES.* 


” 


On laying down “ Rewards and Fairies,’’ the reader’s eye 
may light idly on the publisher’s advertisement of “The 
Works of Rudyard Kipling,” of which it appears that about 
a million copies have been issued in England. A million 
copies! Counting ten readers to a copy each of the twenty 
volumes has been read by half a million people. What this 
means is that nearly every cultivated, well-to-do household 
can boast a copy of “The Jungle Book,” or “Kim,” or 
“Stalky & Co.’ What is the secret of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s remarkable success? What are the qualities 
that endear his work to a generation that has put “ Kim” 
in the place erstwhile held by “The Idylls of the 
King”? “From Tennyson to Kipling’’ is a _ phrase 
significant of the change in the British outlook and 
ideals in the last half-century. Though many may protest 
that Mr. Kipling has nothing of the great Laureate’s magic, 
and that his tone is too cocksure and vulgar for a true im- 
mortal, the fact remains that he discovered India to the 
British public’s imagination. The parallel between the two 
authors bears examination. Even as the Crimean War was 
sung by Tennyson, so the Transvaal War was hymned, not 
to use a harsher word, by Mr. Kipling’s patriotic muse. 
Again, each author offers an interesting case of arrested de- 
velopment. At first each seemed to be uttering the note of 
the modern world, of the modern Englishman whose eyes 
are open, at home or overseas, to the march and pageant of 
life, and when the message of each is scrutinised, it is 
found not to be for the great world, but one curiously 
insular, a message for the consumption of two or three 
English generations. It was not so with Byron or Dickens, 
who have exercised an enormous influence throughout 
Europe. Again, directly Tennyson and Kipling had de- 
livered their message into the receptive ear of their country- 
men, their genius seemed to contract, and their imagina- 
tion turned to play with medieval fairy stories. ‘Rewards 
and Fairies,” of course, has nothing of the incomparable 
artistic craftsmanship that will preserve “The Idylls of 
the King,’’ but its weakness is curiously similar. Just as 
Arthur and Lancelot talked mid-Victorian morals in haunt- 
ing cadences, so the historical figures of English knights 
and barons, English Queens and Kings, Elizabethan seamen, 
and so forth, in Mr. Kipling’s stories, talk that energetic 
Empire lingo which in fifty years’ time will be seen to smack 
desisively of the Navy League and of Dreadnoughts, and 
all the ideas at their back. We gladly note that the 
patriotic call is mellower, soberer, much less shrill and 
bumptious, than in many of Mr. Kipling’s early works ; his 
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KING’S PUBLICATIONS — 
On TOPICS of TO-DAY. 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL FINANCE. 


A Review of the Relations between the Central and 
Local Authorities in England, France, Belgium, and Prussia 
during the Nineteenth Century. By J. Watson Grice, B.Sc., 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London). With a Preface by SipNEY WEBB, 
LL.B. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


RATES. 


Being the Revenue and Expenditure of Boroughs and Urban 
District Councils of 10,000 or more inhabitants (England and 
Wales), analysed and compared. By C. AsSHMORE BAKER, 
A.M.LE.E. F’cap. folio, paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland Postage, 3d.) 


LONDON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The History of a Great Reform, 1880-1888, by Joun Lioynp, 
Hon. Secretary and Secretary of the Municipal Reform League. 
Large quarto, 72 pp., 21 illustrations, handsomely bound in half- 
blue calf. Special edition limited to 200 copies. Price 
£1 1s. net. (Znland Postage, 5d.) 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: 


A Record of Social and Economic Success. 
Author of ‘‘ Co-operative Banking,’ ‘‘ Agricultural Banks,’ 
&c. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
600 pages, 68. net. (Inland Postage, 6d.) 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 


Edited by T. N. Ketynacx, M.D. With an Introduction by Sir 
LauDER Brunton, Bart. Demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Inland Postage, 5d.) 

A work which will be invaluable to School Doctors, and which should be 

studied by School Managers, Teachers, Educationalists, and all interested in 
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the welfare of the school child. No less than 32 separate essays constitute the 


book, and the writers are all well-known experts in Great Britain, America, 
and the progressive Countries of Europe. It is expected that this volume will 
become the standard work on the subject. 
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London: P. S. KING & SON, 
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F’cap. 8vo, 104 pp., 1s, net, by post 1s. 2d. 
THE STORY AND SICNIFICANCE OF THE UNITARIAN 
MOVEMENT. Byw. a. TARRANT, B.A. 
F’cap. 8vo, 280 pp,, 2s, net, by post 2s, 3d. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. Essays by Dr. EsrTiin 


Dr. J. James MARTINEAU, Rev, J, Pace Hopps, and others. 
Cr. 8vo, 200 pp., 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 
JOHANNINE THOUCHTS: Meditations in Prose and Verse Suggested 
by the Fourth Gospel. By Dr. James DRUMMOND, 


By the same Author. 
Cr,8vo, 112 pp., 1s, 6d. net, by post ls. 9d. 


LECTURES ON THE COMPOSITION AND DELIVERY OF 
SERMONS. 


Cr. 8vo, 284 pp., 2s. net, by post 2s, 3d. 
l 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND TEACH? kesaysvy 


Revs. R. A. ARMsTRONG, W. C. Gannetr, Dr. Brooke HERFORD, and 
others, 





CARPENTER, 


Crown 8vo, 116 pp., 1s. net. 
PRAYERS. With brief Biographical Sketch. By THEOpORE PaRKER, 


Lendon: PHILIP |GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“EDINBURGH, 1910.” 


An Account and Interpretation of the WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. Specially written for the Committee of the 
Conference by Rev. W. H. T. CAIRDNER, M.A. 


The proceedings at the Edinburgh Conference are a matter of the 
deepest interest and concern to the whole Church. Mr. Gairdner’s 
volume has been prepared to enable all who are interested in the 
work of Christianity in the world to gain an intelligent understand- 
ing of the lessons of the Conference. 

Large crown 8vo, 54 by 8 in., about 300 pp., on good paper, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. net. Inland postage 
4d., foreign postage 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE CONFERENCE. Nine 


volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth; averaging nearly 400 pp. each, 
18s. net. Inland postage 10d., postage abroad 3s. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGIONS. Being a Reprint of the Concluding Chapter of the 
Report of the Commission on the Missionary Message, in response 
to a widespread demand. 6d. net; postage 1d. 


Prospectuses, on application, from the Publishers :— 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


100, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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intercourse with the shades of illustrious English dead has 
chastened his fervor, and perhaps, indeed, widened his 
outlook. 

The best and most characteristic of the stories in 
“Rewards and Fairies’’ is “The Knife and the Naked 
Chalk,” a very vivid sketch of the life of men of the Stone 
Age on the Sussex Downs. The figure of the shepherd, Tyr, 
who yields up one of his eyes to gain the wonderful new 
thing, the knife, which a neighboring tribe of metal workers 
has the secret of forging, is a striking conception, and em- 
bodies a deep truth of folk-lore. The atmosphere and scenery 
are, moreover, painted with simplicity and force. When 
Tyr returns to his tribe, his people insist on making him 
into a god, and he has to surrender his maiden, because she 
fears his embraces. This is not true to human story, for, as 
all the mythologies tell us, the gods have always had their 
pick of maidens, and the latter have by no means been back- 
ward in the mating. Mr. Kipling would do well to consult 
Mr. Doughty’s great epic, “The Dawn in Britain,” for the 
fullest picture we possess of primitive man’s beliefs. “The 
Conversion of St. Wilfred” is a lively and amusing story of 
life among the South Saxons in the days of King Ethal- 
walch. St. Wilfred goes out fishing for whiting off Selsea 
Bill, with a chieftain named Meon, and is lost in a fog on an 
islet, and is in danger of starving to death, when the tame 
seal, Padda, appears, and brings fish for the party. Mr. 
Kipling manages the episode very naturally, and his task 
is made all the easier by his method of boldly modernising 
the manners and speech of his historical folk. ‘Things are 
pretty much alike in all times, in all places,” says one of 
his characters, and by consistently believing and following 
this idea, he certainly concentrates his artistic strength. 
The defect of the artistic method is shown whenever he 
attempts to deal with characters of finer clay or greater 
powers than the average. He can show us Sir Francis 
Drake at a pinch, through the eyes of one Simon Cheyneys, 
a seventeenth-century shipbuilder of Rye Port, and through 
the gossip of the good dame, Simon’s aunt. The glimpse 
we get of Drake’s tactics in edging the Armada to the Dutch 
sands, seen through the battle smoke, is brilliantly managed, 
quite in Mr. Kipling’s best style. When, however, he 
essays to bring Queen Elizabeth on the scene in the story, 
“ Gloriana,” and makes her narrate her dealings with Philip 
of Spain and recount an episode in which she sends two 
young Englishmen to their death at “the Gascon’s Grave- 
yard,” to watch and bring word of Philip’s fleet, we grit our 
teeth at the vulgarities of the narrative. ‘‘ Many men have 
prayed to me for life,” says Elizabeth. “ ‘I’ve refused ’em, 
and slept none the worse after; but when my men, my tall, 
fantastical young men, beseech me on their knees for leave 
to die for me, it shakes me—ah! it shakes me to the marrow 
of my old bones.’ Her chest sounded like a board as she 
hit it.”” The disconcerting trait of modern sentimentality 
creeps into our author’s patriotic note when he is attempt- 
ing to rise to heights of pathos :— 

“Either way—any way—this venture is death, which I know 
you fear not. But it is death with assured dishonor,” I cried. 

** Yet our Queen will know in her heart what we have done,” 
says the younger. 

“Sweetheart,” I said, “‘a queen has no heart.” 

‘But she is a woman, and a woman would not forget,” 
says the elder. ‘“‘ We will go!’’ They knelt at my feet. 

“Nay, dear lads—but here! ”’ I said, and I opened my arms 
to them and I kissed them. . 

Says the elder, ‘‘We are ruled by you, body and soul’’; 
and the younger, who shook most when I kissed ’em, says be- 
tween his white lips, ‘‘I think you have power to make a god 
of a man.”’ 

Even weaker, and, indeed, indefensible in taste is the 
last story in the volume, “The Tree of Justice,’ in which 
Harold of England is introduced, as a crazy old man, forty 
years after the battle of Hastings, according to the Saxon 
legend, which asserted he was not slain, but would come 
again. Will no one impress on Mr. Kipling that these 
tasteless familiarities with great figures and great traditions 
only discredit the object he has in view? We can enjoy his 
amusing parody of a talk between “ Boney” and Talleyrand, 
and his sketch of the shrewdness of Henry VII. in contact 
with a builder’s apprentice, who has saved the King thirty 
pounds, is full of humor and spirit; but Harold of England 
in death and defeat should be beyond the reach of such vulgar 
handling. Mr. Kipling should recognise his spiritual 
limitations, which are as well defined as those of his 
favorite figures, Private Mulvaney and Private Ortheris. A 





better story is “ Brother Square-Toes,’’ which introduces us 
to Washington and some Indian chiefs of the period. The 
author’s remarkable gift for bracing, picturesque narrative 
is seen here to full advantage, though there is no perspective 
to speak of—always, by the by, one of the most serious 
defects of Mr. Kipling’s vigorous style. In “ Marlake 
Witches ” and “ A Doctor of Medicine ’’ the author’s energy 
is remarkable. It is by this energy of spirits and of ex- 
pression that Mr. Kipling has imposed and impressed him- 
self upon the English-speaking world. In his company we 
are forced along and hurried into action, even when we 
dislike what our companion is saying, and hasten to escape 
from the atmosphere of hustling activities that is so charac- 
teristic of our Anglo-Saxon civilisation and our middle-class 
ideas. The stories in “ Rewards and Fairies’’ suffer from 
the. crude machinery of Puck appearing to two small 
English children and introducing to them the historical 
worthies who figure in the tales. But the book is certainly 
better in quality and in tone than the two volumes which 
have preceded it. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Firty new volumes have just been added to Messrs. Dent’s 
“Everyman’s Library” (1s. each), so that the project of 
issuing a cheap library of standard literature which would 
run to a thousand volumes is now half-way towards its end. 
We congratulate both the publisher and Mr. Ernest Rhys, 
the editor. ‘“Everyman’s Library” was a notable under- 
taking in English publishing. It has proved beneficial to 
hosts of readers, and we are glad to think that its success 
is assured. The latest volumes include excellent books in 
nearly every department of literature. Most of them 
contain introductions, sometimes written specially for 
this issue, sometimes reprinted; but when we say that 
these introductions are the work of such men as 
Professor Saintsbury, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, Mr. John 
Masefield, Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Trent, and Pro- 
fessor Schelling, the reader will know that they reach 
a high level of scholarship and appreciation. Under 
the heading of biography we have Captain Trotter’s “ Life of 
Warren Hastings,” Sir Arthur Helps’s “ Life of Columbus,” 
and Scott’s “Lives of the Novelists.’? The last volume is 
an excellent choice. As Professor Saintsbury remarks in his 
introduction, the “ Lives’”’ have generally been neglected in 
a most unintelligent fashion. ‘ But it is certain that no one, 
unless very frivolous, very ignorant, or very conceited, has 
neglected them when writing about the persons concerned.” 
Originally published as introductions to the volumes of 
Ballantyne’s “ Novelist’s Library,” the “Lives”’ were first 
issued in a single volume by Galignani, and now rightly 
appear in almost every edition of Scott’s collected works. 
Classical literature includes Lord Derby’s translation of the 
“ lliad,’’ Cowper’s of the “ Odyssey,’’ Crawley’s rendering of 
Thucydides, and two volumes of selections from Plato, to- 
gether with Xenophon’s “Memorabilia,” “The Defence of 
Socrates,” and “The Banquet,” issued under the super- 
vision of Mr. A. D. Lindsay. Turning to essays and belles 
lettres, we find Dr. Stopford Brooke’s admirable volume of 
criticism, “Theology in the English Poets’”’; More's 
“Utopia,” with Judge O’Hagan’s fine essay from the 
“Dublin University Magazine” for 1867, reprinted by way 
of introduction ; Burke’s “‘ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,” with an introduction by Mr. A. J. Grieve; and 
volumes by Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Hazlitt. The five 
volumes of fiction include a collection of “Tales and 
Parables”? by Tolstoy, in a new version; Balzac’s “ Cousin 
Pons,” one of the best of his many novels; and Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke.” In history there are the last two 
volumes of Gibbon’s “Roman Empire,” Bede’s “ Eccle- 
siastical History,” and a further instalment of Froude. 
Under this heading we have also “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 
a number of contemporary tracts and narratives of the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower and the founding of New England, with 
a capital introduction from the pen of Mr. John Masefield. 
A notable addition to the section on “ Philosophy and Theo- 
logy” is Spinoza’s “ Ethics,” and some other treatises, with 
an introduction by Professor Santayana. This section also 
includes Mill’s “ Utilitarianism,” “ Liberty,’’ and “ Repre- 
sentative Government” in a single volume, and Berkeley’s 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ 


LIST. 


AUTUMN 








New volume by the author of “Rose and Vine.” 


THE HOURS OF FIAMMETTA: Sonnets. By Racuer 


ANNAND TAYLOR. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. By Joun Masertexp. 
(Forty-three pieces.) Royal 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. By Arrunur Scorr 


CRAVEN. With Illustrations by ‘‘ Jabberwock.” Crown 8vo 
2s, 6d. net. 


Includes a reprint of “Joe Skinner,” now out of print. 


THE HAUNTED ISLAND: A Pirate Romance. 
By E. H. Vistak. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


DAILY BREAD. By Wirriv W. Gisson. 


Books. 3 vols,;Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 6d. net each ; wrappers, 
Is. net. 


AKRA THE SLAVE. By W. W. Ginson. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; Wrapper Is. net. 


Cr. 8vo, 





MR. ARTHUR DILLON'S TRAGEDIES. 


KING WILLIAM IL 
The Conqueror: A Chronicle Play. 
Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“This readable piece .. . a trilogy, the varied scenes being in 
strong and moving blank verse .. . always dignified and interest- 
ing.’’—Scoteman. 

“The blank verse is impressive and the interest well maintained.” 

—Publishers’ Circular. 


KING ARTHUR PENDRAGON. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Dillon is always an interesting writer, but we believe that he 
has done nothing yet so good as this ‘King Arthur.’ . . . Merely 
as a reconstruction of an old story which preserves some of the finest 
incidents of that story, the play is worth reading. As Mr. Dillon has 
a gift of terse and pungent speech, it is more interesting still. But it 
is more than this. Retaining the ancient outline of the tale, the sub- 
stance is something wonderfully compounded of old and new. It is 
as if Arthur and the rest had come to live again in these subtle 
troubled days and had re-enacted their tragedies. . . 
space to show how modernity has filled with blood--elfin blood—these 
ancient ghosts. It has been done by a poet—that is certain.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


Three | 





. We have no | 


THE TRAGEDY OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY | 


Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d, net. 


“His ‘Elizabeth’ ... . takes something of a Shakespearian 
quality of infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


New Volumes in the “ Vigo Cabinet” Series. 
Royal 16mo, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; Wrapper Is. net. 


BALLADS. By Joun Massrietp (Twenty-four pieces.) | 
IN THE NET OF THE NiGHT. By W. W. Marsa. | 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
THE FLAME. By E. Hamitton Moors. 
POEMS. By the Hon. Exreanour Norton. 
LE ROI d@’YS. By Lewis Spence. 
PILGRIM SONGS. By Isaset Crarke. 





OUT OF THE DARK. By the Counrzss or Cromarris. 
With Frontispiece by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PORTS AND FAIR HAVENS. By E. Kinc-Hat. 
With eleven illustrations by H. C. Seppincs Wricurt. Feap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DISCOVERER and IN THE QUEEN’S ROOM. 


By F. FRANKFORT Moore. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SANCTUARY AND OTHER POEMS. By R. G.T. | 


CovENTRY. Royal 16mo, 5s. net. 
POEMS. By Dot. Raprorp. 


BALLADS AND VERSES. 
Hubert Bland). Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 


“THERE IS NOTHING NEW.” Poems by Lapy 
cumeearee Percy. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; Wrapper 
s. net. 


THE QUEEN OF ORPLEDE. By C. W. Srorx. 
Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





London: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 


By E. Herrick. | 


By E. Nessir (Mrs. | 








Sat. Eller & Co.'s 


LIST. 


Large Post 8vo. 7/6 net. 


The Silent Isle. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “The 
Upton Letters,” “ From a College Window,” &c. 


“A very generous selection and varied withal ... the 
author takes us home with him and opens not only his study 
door but his heart to us, and we get revelations of a gentle 
and rather sad but gallant, finely-tempered, and forward- 
looking spirit.’’—Yorkshire Observer. 





Now Ready.| 6s. net. 


The Gospel ina Great City: 


Sermons Preached chiefly in Manchester Cathedral. 
By the Rt. Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of 
Manchester, Author of “ Sermons Preached to Harrow 
Boys,” “‘ The Hope of Immortality,” &c. 


Large Post 8vo. 


On October 14.) With 72 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, and a Map. Small royal 8vo, 





| 
| 
| In this volume Mr. Hartley Withers deals with various 
| 
| 
| 


9s. net. 


Uganda for a Holiday. 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., 
C.B., LL.D., &c., Serjeant-Surgeon to H.M. the 
King, Surgeon in Ordinary to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
Author of ‘‘Tale of a Field Hospital,” “The Cradle 
of the Deep.” &c. 


On October 14.] Large Post 8vo. 7/G net, 


Stocks and Shares. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of 
Meaning of Money." [7th Impression. 


“The 


aspects of the securities in which people invest and speculate, 
the companies that produce them, and the accounts that they 
publish. 








New Volume of the‘ Waterloo Library.” 
Crown 8vo. 3/6. 


The Four Feathers. 


By A. E. W. MASON, Author of The “ Truants,” 
‘*The Broken Road,” &c. 


“The story is excellent... 
novels of the year.’’—Sphere. 


Cheaper Edition. 


one of the most readable 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
The Osbornes. 


By E. F. BENSON, author of ‘‘ Dodo,” “ Sheaves,”&c. 


“As human and sincere as anything in ‘Sheaves’ or ‘ The 
Challorers.’ It is a charming story.’’—Obserrer. 

‘“‘Mr. Benson's new novel is very characteristic of his work 
and especially of all that is best in it.’"—Ladies’ Field. 








On October 11.) 
Mrs. Fitz. by 5. ©. sNAITH, Author of 


‘Broke of Covenden,” “ Araminta,” &c. 


A lively story, full of fun and incidents, developing from 
Society gossip in one of the hunting Shires to breathless 
adventures. 








Ready October 14.) 


A Knight of Poland. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of ‘*The Poison of 
Tongues,” &c. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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“ Principles of Human Knowledge ”’ and ‘‘ Theory of Vision ” 
in another. Other additions of interest are two volumes of 
“Minor Elizabethan Drama,” edited by Professor Thorn- 
dyke, of Colambia University. Lyly, Peele, Greene, Kyd, 
and Udall are represented, so that the volumes will be a 
boon to students who cannot afford the expensive editions of 
these dramatists. Mr. Eugene Mason’s translation of 
“ Aucassin and Nicolette, with Other Medieval Romances,” 
also deserves special mention. The charming twelfth-century 
romance is certain to delight the additional readers to whom 
it will be introduced by its issue in this cheap form. 
* * * 

TuosE leisured and opulent fishermen who are tired of 
catching salmon and trout, and desire to turn their atten- 
tion to some other form of game fish, will find much interest- 
ing information on the subject in Mr. Charles F. Holder's 
volume on “The Channel Islands of California” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net). Incidentally, they will be intro- 
duced to a Western holiday resort, the climate of which is on 
a level with its sport, and which is really not so very 
inaccessible. This group of islands, rising precipitously 
from the sea, would seem, according to their enthusiastic 
eulogist, to provide all that a sportsman, naturalist, or 
nature-lover could desire. They are reached by an easy 
steamer passage from Los Angeles ; they have the advantages 
of a tropical climate without its drawbacks; their flora, 
fauna, and geological formation are peculiar to themselves ; 
their deep waters abound with huge tunas, black sea bass, 
and other game fish; and they even provide archological 
remains, traceable to the fifteenth century. In Avalon, the 
aptly named town of Santa Catalina, the largest of these 
romantic islands of the blest, Mr. Holder has a special 
interest; for here is the Tuna Club, founded by himself 
for the purpose of encouraging the catching of the tunas 
with fine tackle and adroit handling, as opposed to the 
ancient, less sportsmanlike method of the stout handline 
and muscular arm. 
the welfare of the islands, to say nothing of the tunas, can 
only be gauged by a close perusal of these pages. Mr. 
Holder’s spirited style is shown, perhaps, at its best in the 
descriptions of his personal adventures with rod and reel. 
At the same time, the book is not merely a fisherman’s 
chronicle. It contains strange tales of whales and sea lions, 
the hunting of wild goats, and the joys of coaching in pre- 





The importance of the Tuna Club to | 


cipitous country—sufficient in number and interest to enter- 


tain the most general reader. The photographic illustra- 
tions are varied and pleasantly absorbing. 
~ + * 

Wirt the exception of Mr. Douglas Murray’s book 
published in 1902, and that of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
issued last year, no serious attempt has been made in 
our language to produce an authoritative Life of Jeanne 
d’Arc, although a voluminous mass of literature, based on 
the original documents relating to her military career and 
martyrdom, exists in French. Miss Grace James’s “ Joan 
of Arc’’ (Methuen, 10s 6d. net.), cannot, therefore, be 
accused of being superfluous. The book is rather a study 
of the Maid’s personality and of the forces, political, social, 
and religious, that surrounded her than an account of her 
doings in the field; the latter, indeed, are related prin- 
cipally as illustrating certain phases of her inspiration and 
the character of her genius. This method of treating the 
subject has its advantages, though it renders the narrative 
a trifle disconnected and, to those not fairly well ac- 
quainted with the course of contemporary French history, 
difficult to follow. It also gives excuse for the introduction 
of much undeniably interesting matter that might other- 
wise appear irrelevant. The long tale, for instance, of the 
nefarious Baron Gilles de Rais, alchemist, black magician, 
and child murderer, and the painstaking study of the 
street life of old Paris, are not only useful sidelights upon 
the materialistic savagery of the age, but show up in 
strong relief the peculiarly spiritual quality of Joan’s 
mind, and suggest a social atmosphere that explains, if it 
does not extenuate, the remorseless attitude of her judges 
towards her. What Miss James calls Joan’s “ religion of 
royalty;’’ meaning her profound faith in the divine 
righteousness of the vacillating Charles VII., is presented 
with a sure touch; and the farcical character of the trial 
at Rouen is well brought out, the views and theories 


of Joan’s previous historians being more or less faithfully 


followed. The insensate fury that caused Joan to be burnt 
for a witch had its opposite in the reverence with which 
she was regarded by the soldiery at the outset of her 
career. The latter is far from inexplicable, quite apart 
from the effect that her “ Voices’’ and other evidences of 
a divine mission may have had on superstitious minds; for 
it is a curious fact that one of the redeeming features of 
this coarse and violent century was the respect paid to the 
unmarried woman. A curious illustration of this is fur- 
nished by a custom related on p 90. Miss James has 
drawn freely upon Quicherat and Wallon for her material, 
but her book is thoroughly original, both in its treatment 
of a tragic page of history and in its artistic handling of 
the purely emotional elements of Joan’s psychology. 
* * * 

Mr. Hermann Kern seems to have returned from some 
seven or eight years’ residence in New York a somewhat 
disappointed and disillusioned man; and he gives us his 
reasons for it in a book on “ Unmusical New York” (John 
Lane, 3s. 6d. net). He does not think much of New York's 
taste; it is keen enough to hear music, or at all events 
some kinds of music, but its judgment is uncritical, and 
it is too much given to running after “stars.” “Seeking 
primarily to be entertained, it yields too readily to the emotion 
of the moment, and allows itself to be diverted by the super- 
ficial qualities of what it is listening to. In a word, “ it is 
impressionable and receptive, not analytic or severe.” The 
music-teachers there do not greatly love each other, and 
some of them are charlatans. Neither the public nor the 
operatic authorities do much to encourage the native com- 
poser. It is difficult for a foreign artist who is not a star 
to get a start in the city without letters of recommendation 
to society hostesses, who afterwards expect the artist, in 
return for their patronage, to give his services free at their 
At Homes. And soon and soon. It all strikes one as 
being very much like what goes on in most large towns, while 
the features specially characteristic of New York, such as the 
warfare between the Metropolitan Opera House and the Man- 
hattan, are not of absorbing interest over here. Altogether 
the book seems hardly worth the trouble of doing. 

* * * 


One gets the impression from “Canada: The Land of 
Hope” (Black, 3s. 6d net), by Mr. E. Way Elkington, that 
the second part of the title is a trifle ironic. Hope and 
faith in the future would seem to be not merely charac- 
teristic of the average Canadian, but a sort of staple industry 
in which he trades, and on which, to a large extent, he 
subsists. Mr. Elkington’s account of the Dominion is by 
no means encouraging to would-be immigrants. He does, 
indeed, lay stress on her vast natural resources; but the 
Canadian method of exploiting these, and the Canadian 
character generally, receive severe castigation at his hands, 
and it is, after all, the people and not the resources that 
matter most to the settler endowed with only a modest 
capital. Mr. Elkington travelled assiduously during his 
eighteen months’ sojourn. He visited Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, and Winnipeg in the eastern provinces, with the 
result that he utters an almost impassioned adjuration to 
the immigrant to linger nowhere east of Winnipeg; then 
he crossed the Rockies into British Columbia, taking Prince 
Albert and Calgary en route, and explored Banff, Vancouver, 
and Victoria with their districts. The west attracted him 
more than the east, but even in the former he found much 
evidence of the Canadian desire to misrepresent Canada as a 
land where one could not help growing rich. Previous 
writers have warned immigrants against the mendacity of 
Canadian land boomsters and the too imaginative mind of 
the Government agent. Mr. Elkington, however, goes 
rather further in imparting to virtually the whole com- 
munity, swindlers and swindled alike, the determination to 
keep up the deception in the face of many damaging facts 
that have come to light. Some illuminating tales about 
the grants of “free land”’ and the real possibilities of fruit- 
growing, particularly in the famed district of the Kootenays, 
make amusing reading and complete a picture of the country 
that is almost hopelessly at variance with the sanguine 
accounts of emigration and land agents and other interested 
persons. 


* * * 


“Tne Cornwatt Coast,” by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon 
(Unwin, 6s net), is the latest addition to Mr. Unwin’s 
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The First Biography of a 
Famous English Novelist. 


MRS. GASKELL] 


HAUNTS, HOMES, AND STORIES, 


By MRS. ELLIS H. CHADWICK. 


Royal 8vo, Cloth gilt, Photogravure Frontispiece, and 38 other 
Illustrations, 16s. net. 








Send at once fer dotailed Prosp«ctus. 


‘The book is one which = lovers of Mrs. Gaskell will most 
onde welcome. .. is based upon a most diligent and 
untiring study of A, B passages, scenes, and persons; 
and the illustrations — supply us with a ‘mine of most interest- 
ing information 2 nables us to form a more continuous 
picture of this early life -anaher’ al than has yet been presented.” 
—Daily News. 
“The fullest collection of facts relating to Mrs. Gaskell. 
The immense pains with which Mrs. Chadwick has collected and 
put together her materials deserves cordial recognition.’ 
—British Weekly. 
“The volume is certain of an enduring place among those which 
deal with the literary history of this country, and it is certainly 
indispensable to any who wish to understand the woman of whose 
life it tells, or the value of her work and influence . . indeed, 
a sympathetic and faithful picture not only of Mrs. Gaskell, buc 
also of the days in which she lived.’"—Manchester Daily Despatch. 


REPTILES OF THE “WORLD. 


Tortoises and Turtles, Crocodilians, Lizards and Snakes 
of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. By Professor 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS. With Frontispiece in 
Colour and nearly 200 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 20s. net. 





Write to the Publishers for a copy of their Illustrated Autumn List 
gratis and post free, 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN @& SONS, LTD.. 
1, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 








NEW BOOKS 


By the Author of “* Nooks and Corners of Old England.’ 


Old English Houses : 


The Record of a Random Itinerary. 

By ALLAN FEA. 

With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and over 
1oo Illustrations in Half-Tone. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Edgar Allan Poe: 


A Critical Study. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 
Photogravure. 











With a Portrait in 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 





A New Issue of a Brilliant Book. 
Hieroglyphics : 


A Note upon Ecstasy in Literature. 
By ARTHUR MACHEN. Wide Cr. 8vo. 5/- net. 





The Repertory Theatre : 


A Record and a Criticism. 
By P. P. HOWE. Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. 


A comprehensive survey of its work, both in London and elsewhere, 
which will interest all those who follow with attention the dramatic 
movements of the day. 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET 
Pui 3 By | ee LONDON 





Complete Autumn Announcement List Post Free on Application. 








S BOOKSELLERS. 
| — 


| THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists SENT Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d 
| The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free. 

The Red Letter New Testament, is., is. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
| Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 
The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


GLAISHER’S NEW BOOK CATALOGUE 
No. 373. OCTOBER, 1910, is NOW READY. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
IMMENSE VARIETY. REDUCED PRICES. 
| This new list of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains many important and 
valuable additions to our extensive steck. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





J. POOLE @ CO. , 104, Charing Cross Read, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


Che Economist, 


(SSTABLIGHED 1843.) 











Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
| Price 84. By Post, 844. Aywual SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UnireD Kinepom, £2. 
COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
| subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
| the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
| of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 

other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 

and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
| the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
| important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 








BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
SoutHampTon Buitprxcs, Hicn Hotsorx, W.C 


24 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposite repayable on demand 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Acoounte with Cheque Book 

All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 











| HE R.M.S. “ DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
| Cruises) is chartered for 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, 
£23 : . 2. Leaving October 22nd. 


Cauisine Co., Ltp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


THE INDEX TO 
‘VOLUME VII. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 





| application to the Manager. 
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“County Coast”’ series, and a good example of a type of 
book which has of late years won a large amount of public 
favor. It treats of the history, folklore, topography, and 
literary associations of Cornwall. Any one of these would 
furnish matter for a volume, and books have been written 
on most of them, but Mr. Salmon has managed to compress 
a great deal into his three hundred and eighty pages, and at 
the same time to make his book interesting and lively. He 
enters into the “atmosphere of mystery and myth”’ which 
envelops Cornwall even for prosaic eyes, and, though he 
seldom strains after effect, he succeeds in conveying to his 
readers something of the charm that makes Cornwall so 
pleasant a resort. It would be impossible to follow Mr. 
Salmon in his description of the Cornish coast from 
Plymouth to Morwenstow. He not only touches upon every 
place of interest on the mainland, but gives a chapter to 
the Scilly Islands as well, on the ground that structurally 
they are a continuation of Land’s End. A number of good 
illustrations add to the value of the book. 
* + * 

Tue Propte’s History or ENGLAND,”’ 
Thompson (Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
history of Great Britain, from Cesar’s invasion down to 
the battle of Hastings. The author has made a close study 
of original authorities, as is shown by his frequent refer- 
ences to, and quotations from, the “English Chronicle ’”’ 
and similar documents. At the same time, he has not 
neglected what later writers have had to say about this 
difficult period of our history. Occasionally he is a little in- 
clined to take too much upon trust. For instance, he 
describes the identification of the Pudens and Claudia men- 
tioned in 2nd Timothy with those of the poet Martial as 
“a likely conjecture.” A further supposition that 
Martial’s “ Claudia” was “not improbably ’’ a daughter of 
King Cogidunus leads to the implication that there were 
British Christians at Rome before Paul arrived there. But, 
upon the whole, the little book shows a better regard for 
probability. The accounts of Alfred, of Dunstan, and of 
the growth of Norman power, are well done, and are written 
in clear and simple style. 


by Mr. R. / 
2s. 6d.), is a short 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Sept. 30 Oct. 7 
Consols in at . 804 80,5, 
Russian Fours... . 95 ‘ioe 94 
Turkish Unitied oe os os 924 92} 
ees 3 _* cent. ... are tein 68 644 
L. & N.V os 134} 1354 
Union Pacific 171} 1713 


Tue Money Market has been easier; but the Bank return on 
Thursday, with its depleted reserve, was so poor that everyone 
expects the authorities to take steps for raising the market 
rate. The Stock Exchange received a sharp shock on Wednes- 
day, when the news of the Lisbon revolution came through from 
Paris. It was rather a surprise, though it will not astonish 
readers of THE Nation, who are acquainted with the strength 
of the Republican Party in the great towns of Spain and 
Portugal Portuguese Three-per-Cents fell about 35 points 
to 645, at which price those who believe in the capacity of 
the Republican leaders to restore the finances of the country 
may find the bonds attractive. They fluctuated in 1908 and 
1909 between 56 and 66. But in 1905, 1906, and 1907 they 
rose at times above 70, the highest price touched being 724 in 
1906. Consols were depressed, and were for a moment 
marked down to 7915-16. Sixty-three years ago Consols 
stood just about where they do now. But, of course, the 
real price is much higher than at that time; for they are 
now a 2}-per-cent. stock, whereas then they were 3 per cents. 
A week of bitter recriminations between the Young Turks 
and the Paris Press has led to no results. London bankers 
still say that neither Sir Ernest Cassel nor anybody else 
could float a Turkish loan successfully in London. The 
Young Turks are said to be at the last gasp. All their ready 


money has been absorbed or converted to private uses. If 
French writers are to be believed, the Young are even more 
corrupt than the Old! 
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Tue Russer Position. 


A slight rally in the price of raw rubber at the Mincing 
Lane sales, to nearly 6s. per lb., caused a little buying of 
rubber shares, which was encouraged by various statistics 
and calculations which the big rubber interests are circu- 
lating in the Press. But it should be borne in mind that 
the prices of the leading companies are mostly 30 per cent, 
or more higher than they were last winter, before the actual 
boom commenced. Of course, a portion of the boom may 
have been justified. But, in view of the uncertainties of 
rubber planting and of the possibility that the price of 
rubber, which has been halved since the spring, may again 
be halved, a very high rate of interest should be demanded 
by the investor on the basis of present dividend estimates, 
As a critical bear puts it: “A yield of 10 to 15 per cent. this 
year will hardly be sufficient if in a few years time one is 
reduced to a meagre 2 or 3 per cent.’ as a result of competi- 
tion. It seems reasonable to suppose that in rubber, as in 
other things, economic laws will prevail, and in that case 
profits per lb. are bound to sink—-not, indeed, at once, but 
in the course of a few years—from shillings to pence or 
half-pence. 


Str Patreson NICKALLS. 


The death of “Sir Pat’’ is much deplored on the Stock 
Exchange, where he was a most familiar and popular figure. 
He was one of the most warm-hearted, hot-tempered, and 
excitable of men, and the most outspoken of Radicals. 
During the Boer war he gave free expression to sentiments 
which most of his fellow-members regarded with violent 
abhorrence, and he was on at least one occasion mobbed. Of 
this treatment he was very proud, and like some other “ pro- 
Boers,” took particular pleasure in rubbing in the moral 
when, as a result of the war, the Stock Exchange generally 
and the Kaffir Circus in particular suffered such tremendous 
financial losses. 
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a guarantee of Purity 


& Excellence. 


Guaranteed against shrinkage. 


LONDON : 
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456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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115, Victoria St., S.W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


Illustrated Price List, post free. 
Address in other towns sent on application. 
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RILEY’S 


Dining & Billiard 
TABLES 


A Billiard Table in the home at 
practically no cost. 


HOW? 


jurchase a RILEY COMBINE 
DINING AND BILLIARD TABLE. 

It will cost very little more than an 
ordinary dining table. 

It can be made to match your suite, 
and as a dining table she ws no indica- 
tion of its dual ure 

Yet when triends visit you, when 
your boys or your g.ris desire to spend 
the evening in the pleasantest of 
wa \s, it is the work of a minute to 
convert it into a Billiard lable. 

And asa Billiard Table it is perfect. 
It gives the same accurate game as the full size, because table 
and accessories are in proportion. 

You may have a table for seven days’ free trial. If you arenot 
satisfied, repack it and we will send for it. 

Riley's Combine Dining and Billiard Tables are obtainable 
from 213 10s. This price inciud:s all acces»-riea, delivered car- 
riage paid to any railway station in Great Britain, packages free. 


FREE on receipt of postcard, full detailed Catalogue of Billiard and 
Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 





















E. J. RILEY, Ltd., °° \.crinaron. 


Wl London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, B.C. @ 
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Connoisseurs OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary OOFFEE. 




















TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Werk, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 





for above. Offers made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. Dealers 
in old gold or silver in any form. Bankers’ references.—-WOOLFALL & CO., 


Southport. 


(> FALSE TEETH.—We give highest possible price | 





THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE LAST HOPE OF THOUSANDS. 


LAROUR HOMES throughout the country for reclamation 
of criminals and vagrants, and helping honest people in 
distress. 

EMIGRATION of men, families, and lads to Canada and 
Australia. 

FRESH AIR HOMES for mothers and children from the 
slums. 

HE..P and CARE for sick and suffering. 

NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 

PRAY HELP with funds, old clothes, firewood orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and waste paper for sorting. 
Cheques, crossed Barclays, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Sec., or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treas., 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 





HOMELESS AND “ARETHUSA” and 
POOR BOYS “CHICHESTER” 


of Good Character 
Trained to become TRAINING SHIPS. 
BRITISH SAILORS 80 Boys sent each year 
— into the Royal Navy. 
USEFUL CITIZENS. ite 


¥ 





€ 


President : 
THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


a subscriptions & Donations 
HOMELESS AND Urgently Needed. 


POOR GIRLS The National Refuges, 
Trained for (Incorporated 1904) 
” DOMESTIC 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


aie Joint ( H. BRISTUW WALLEN. 
| SERVICE, &c. \Secs. { Hi NRY G.COPELAND. 
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*/7 EMPIRE 
TYPEWRITER 


for accurate alignment, 
rcliable work, 
low cost of upkeep. 


| No. 1. Price £13 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. 90 £17 Os. Od. 


The EMPIRE TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
77, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


| WILL BE REPLACED. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





ATTRACTIVE LECTURES 
To Heads of Schools, Ladies’ Colleges, and Institutes. 


Mr. Perey L. Babington, B.A., LL.B., Cantab. (Prizeman in English of St. 
John's College), lectures on various subjects, ¢.g., The Book and its Story, Great 
English Poets, Napoleon, etc. Terms, One Guinea and exps. 65, Hadlow 
Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Pre pparatory School. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME oe COLONIES. 
1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding «and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


Farm, 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for Londen Matriculation Ist Class College of 
——— and Kutrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 








STRAMONCATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—WILFRED nation B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 


EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS (Ltd.), 


HaGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Heid Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School ) 
Jouse Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Girten 


BOARDING 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss KEMP. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb, ), 


assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. Re-opens September 23rd. 





TANGLEWOOD, —_— =. THE LICKEY HILLS, 
r Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 
and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 
country with bracing air. Good train service on main line. Escorts 


provided. 
Principal ~ . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 


(Newnham College, Cambridge— Trinity Gotlege, Dublin.) 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Spec ial 


Subject for 1910-11, * Architecture’ '). Essay Class (subject for 1910-1], 
elie Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Phi osophy, Languages, 
cience, etc 


The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C. mmittee of Ladies are 4 


conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work indirect communication with tneir students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s.per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classe<, Edinburgh, 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern 
lines. Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, 
and to interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Teanis, &c., &c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


Principals { qmnonen - CLARE. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading), 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 


Universities and in business careers, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. 
Leisure Hour Work. 


For Copies of the prospectus, apply to the Head Master, 
Bootham School, York. 


SCHOOLS in ENCLAND or ABROAD for BOYS and CIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS ia this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid parentsin their selection by sending (free of charge) 
prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
J.andJ. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone—5053 Central. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 

3rd November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 














HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 

luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts. Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingricy Hotel—" Bookecraft, London.” 









LONDON, 
WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 


30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVE R HOW. Woarding ] Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL ME TROPOLE Tip 





Sun Lounge. 








H. J. Preston. 

__E. Richard, _Manager. 
DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 

THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


8. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


-EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


| te 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _ Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResipenTiaL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 

THE WHITE .HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

COLL INGW OOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


 KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


_5/- day. 














Facing Sea. 








Wm. Molntosh. 











LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
__ Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.’”’ Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 


Promenade. Premier position. 


: LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


Apply W. L. Thomas. 





J. T. Weaver. 


| HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL 


| 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf ‘Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Eetab. 1853. H. Challand 


ox FORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30._W. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier Lord St., 


Grounds 9 sores. 


























H. Miles 


Band and IIlu- 








minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment. 
ROW WNTREE’S ’S CAF E, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
WESTON- SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. _ ___ Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. | 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ ___ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,’’ 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























NOTICE, 


Tux Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. Pen ANNUM. Forezicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 


PusBLisHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: ‘“‘ Nationetta,’’ London. 


Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE 
Back Page, or Page ; 619 9 0 £500 £210 0 
facing matter ' 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions fe = 8d. per line 
52 os ae eee 6d. 
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Viessrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Write to MESSRS. METHUEN for their illustrated 
Announcement List, and for Prospectuses of the 
following Books. 

A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


UNDER FIVE REIGNS : being Further Reminiscences of Lady 


Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. [Third Edition 


MARY MAGDALENE. By Mavrice Marren.incx. Author 


of “‘ The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 


MATTOS. F’cap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
A SHEPHERD’S LIFE: Impressions of the South Wiltshire 
Downs. By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘‘ Green mo regs ol With 
ys. C. 


a Frontispiece in Colour, and 66 other Illustrations 
GOTCH. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


Selected 


by R. C. WITT. With 100 Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. (oes 
Oct. 13. 
VANISHING ENGLAND. The book by P. H. Ditcurrexp, 
M.A., F.S.A. The Illustrations by FRED ROE, R.I. Wide demy 
8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. (Oct. 13. 
HOME LIFEIN AMERICA. By KaruarineG. Bussey. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 13. 


1 MYSELF. By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. With 14 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 13. 
BEHIND THE SHOJI: Impressions of Japan. By Everyn 
ADAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Oct. 13. 
ON SOMETHING. By H. Betuoc. F’eap. 8vo. 5s. 
(Oct. 13. 
MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE. By F. Marrutas Arex- 
ANDER. Crown $8vo, 5s. net. [Oct. 13. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Study of the Influence of the 


Advance in Scientific Knowledge upon our Understanding of 

Christianity. By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Eighth and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. {Oct. 13. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. By Arruur B. Cuampertain. With 


White royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Classica of Art. 


By Harry Granam. 
6d. net. 


a Phiotogravure and 72 Plates. 


THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. 


With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


PORCELAIN AND HOW TO COLLECT IT. By Epwarp 


DILLON, M.A. With 32 Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By R. Asne Kine, With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANECDOTES OF BIG CATS AND OTHER BEASTS. 


DAVID WILSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by O. F. 


SAMUEL ROGERS AND HIS CIRCLE. By R. Extis 


ROBERTS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BUCCANEERS IN THE WEST INDIES IN THE XVII. 


By 


3y Epwarp Horton, 
M. WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Century. By C. H. HARING. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
FRANCIS BACON. A Sketch of his Life, Works, and 


chiefly from a Bibliographical point of view. 


Literary Friends, 
With 43 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


By G. WALTER STEEVES, M.D. 
6s. net. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By H. Bextoc. 
F’cap. 8vo, 5s. 
KINGS’ FAVORITES. By Francis Bicktey. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the careers of Piers Gaveston, Alice Perrers, 
Alvaro de Luna, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, The 
Minions of Henri III. of France, Leicester, Gabrielle d’Estrées. 


WOMAN IN ITALY. From the Introduction of the ~ervice 
of Chivalrous Love to the Appearance of the Professional Actress. 
By a BOULTING. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. . net. 


JOAN OF ARC. By Grace James. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD KEW, CHISWICK AND KENSINGTON. 


SANDERS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. By Extra C. Syxzs. 


20 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DOLOMITES. By S. H. Hamer. With 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by H. ROUNTREE, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. 


Pocket Edition. 


With 12 Illustrations. 
By Luoyp 
6d, net. 

With 


Hamer tells everything worth knowing —— them.’ 





FICTION 
MESSRS. METHUEN will be glad to send a Prospectus 
of their Autumn novels to any auvdress. 
THE FINER GRAIN. By Henry James. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


[Oct. 13, 
THE REST CURE. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of 
“Vivien,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Oct. 13. 


CLAYHANGER. By Arnotp Beynerr, Author of “The 
Old Wives’ Tale, " &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“As long as ‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ but twice as good.’’—Star. 
‘Mr. Bennett is one of our great novelists.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAmsox, 


Authors of “ The a Conductor,” &c. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour. Crown 8 6s 


THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. By Rican Bacor, 


Author of ‘‘ Anthony Cuthbert,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “Over 


Bemerton’s,” &¢c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
In this story, the scene of which is laid in London at the present 
moment, Mr. Lucas describes the life of a father and his two daugh- 
ters in a Thames-side house—their friends, adventures, humours, and 
love s. Many odd characters wander in and out of the pages. 
‘Drawn with a delicate touch and charm.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘ “Each chapter is a gem, a beautiful work of art.”—Manchester 
ourier. 


THE EXCEPTION. By Otiver Onions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BABES IN THE WOOD. By B. M. Croker. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The scene of this novel is laid in India, in the heart of the Central 
Provinces. 


THE DAY’S PLAY. By A. A. Mitne. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE IMMORTAL CHARLATAN. By Roserr Ettior. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
THE GLAD HEART. By E. Mania Avpanest. With a 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
By E 


THE MISSING DELORA. Puituipes OpPreNariM, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour. [Second Edition, 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “The Inner 


Shrine. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘A novel of unusual freshness and power, strong in analysis of the 
nore. an heart.’’—Scotsman. 
““An uncommonly fascinating piece of work.’’—Morning Leader. 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Sinewicx, Author 
of ‘‘ The Severins,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ High above the average.”—Scoteman. 
“ Pleasant cnd thoroughly readable.’’—Daily Mail. 


ASTRAY IN ARCADY. By Mary E. Many, Author of 
“The Patten Experiment.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘A masterly picture of village life.’ "—Daily Graphic. 


“*A real village, with real people.’’—Observer. 


THE CHARM. By A ice Perrin, Author of “ Idolatry,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Firmly and freshly executed.’’—Morning Leader. 
“‘ Admirable in breadth and vigour.’’—Times. 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. By Mavupe Awnveszey, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Wine of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*A dramatic story.’’—Observer. [Third Edition, 
“A thrilling and striking novel.’’—Daily Mail. 


LAURISTONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition. 
“A singularly readable and attractive novel.’—Morning Leader. 
“A well-knit story, graphic and human.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


JEMMY ABERCRAW. By Bernarp Capzs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A gallant, stirring story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* Picturesque and original.”—Outlook. 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Peccy Westinc. Author of 
“Virginia Perfect.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“A novel of uncommon talent and charm. Its author has 4 

happy knack of words, and a facile touch in humour and pathos.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 
“ Cheerful, wholesome, and amusing.”’—Spectator. 


SIR PULTENEY: a Fantasy. By E. D. Warp. Feap. 8vo. 


ls. net. 
“An agreeable pre-occupation is that of guessing who the writer 
may be.”—Daily Graphic. 
“Full of humour and wit.’’—Edinburgh Evening News. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr Rives, Author of 
“Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Edition. 

‘Barbara affords capital entertainment.”—Times. 
“One of the most entertaining books that the author has written.” 
—Daily News. 


HARMEN POLS. By Maarren Maartens, Author of “The 
Price of Lis Doris.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘‘A novel that handles deeper themes than usual with power and 
dignity.”"—Scotsman. 
“A most fascinating story.”—Daily Mail. 
THE HYENA OF KALLU. By Louise Gerarp, Author of 


“‘The Golden Centipede.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s [Second Edition. 


By JoHN OXENHAM. 


*“One-of the most fascinating and compelling stories of the year.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. By Annie E 


HOLDSWORTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A tender and beautiful story, written with exquisite grace.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Its literary texture and colouring are delicate and charming.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


UNIFORM EDITION, red cloth, gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
POCKET EDITION, printed on thin paper, scarlet leather, with gilt edges and special cover design. F’cap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


LORD ACTON. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ALEX: | 
ANDER MACMILLAN. By CHARLES L. Graves | LECTURES ON THE FRENCH 
With Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. (Ready. | REVOLUTION. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD 
| DALBERG-ACTON, FIRST BARON ACTON, D.C.L., 
| LL.D., etc. Edited by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R.. 
THE HERKOMERS. By Sir HUBERT | Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 
VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 8vo, 10s. net. [Oct. 18th. 
With 6 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


co EDITION. With 28 =" THE GLORY OF THE SHIA WORLD. 

: P 7 | The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and Edited from 

| a Persian Manuscript by Major P, M. SYKES, C.M.G., 

DOUGLAS JERROLD AND “PUNCH.” | Assisted by KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN, 


: : With many Illustrations in the Text and 4 Reproductions 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure Portraits in Colour 3 Persian Paintings, 8vo, 10s. ae. 
and Illustrations from ‘‘ Punch.” 8vo. 


THE BROAD STONE OF EMPIRE: 
GREEN WILLOW, and other Japanese oe A Soe eA eg ey et 
Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 40 Illustrations ecords of Personal Experience. 
im Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 15s. net. | BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps. Two volumes. 8v0, 306. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


CHRONICLES OF PHARMACY. By 
OUR VILLAGE. By MARY RUSSELL A. C. WOOTTON. Illustrated, 2 vols., Svo, 2ls. net. 


MITFORD. With an Introduction by ANNE THACK- a 
ERAY RITCHIE. piel ,,tilustrations by HUGH STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
THOMSON, and 16 Plates in Colour from Drawings by 
ALFRED RAWLINGS. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. PIETRO OF SIENA. A Drama. By 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


THREE TALES OF HANS ANDER: | LIFE IN THE ROMAN WORLD OF 


—. NERO AND ST. PAUL. By PROFESSOR T. G. 
THE DAUNTLESS TIN SOLDIER. TUCKER, Litt.D. Camb., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. Author 
THUMBELISA. THE LITTLE MERMAID. of ‘‘ Life in Ancient Athens,” etc. With Illustrations, 8vo. 
With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. [Oct. 14th, 
F’cap. 4to. 


NIGERIAN STUDIES, OR THE 
RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL SYSTEM OF THE 

THE WATER BABIES. By CHARLES | yorusa. By R. E. DENNETT, Author of ‘ At the Back 
KINGSLEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by of the Black Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map, 
WARWICK GOBLE. 8vo, 5s. net. [ Tuesday. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


THE DOMAIN OF BELIEF. _ By 
ae ae vy THE gr he HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of ‘“‘Creeds of the Day,” 


Assistant Master at Eton College. With a Memoir by “Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ans 
A. C. BENSON, and a Portrait. Extra Crown 8ve, (Ready, 
3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 





MELANESIANS AND POLYNESIANS: 
Their Life-Histories Described and Compared. B 

THE STORY OF A YEAR. By Mrs. | GEORGE BROWN, D.D., Author of “George m4 
MOLESWORTH., With Illustrations by GERTRUDE Pioneer Missionary and Explorer: an Autobiography.” 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready. | With Illustrations, Sve, 12s. net. [ Ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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q Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
Book on ‘“The Awakening 
of India” should be read by 
all interested in one of the 


most difhcult problems of 
British Rule 


THE AWAKENING OF INDIA 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, MP. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON 














RHEAD THE FACTS 


The Facts about | BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS 
ih ewten | By DILLON WALLACE 


ans a Illustrated. 7/6 net Author of “The Lure of the Labrador Wild.” 


Mr. Dillon Wallace describes to his readers in a most vivid and convincing manner a practically untouched land of promise, with incom- 
parable snow-capped mountain heights, vast plains, picturesque villages, ancient ruins and historic towns. For the huntsman he pictures 
“an ideal hunting ground in these primzeval solitudes, for it is a wilderness abounding in game, and almost unknown and unexplored.” 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Travelling in the company of Mr. Dillon Wallace is profitable as well as entertaining. He has the faculty of 
observation largely developed, writes in a lucid style and is endowed with the saving grace of humour.” 


‘The Facts about. LHE CHANNEL ISLANDS OF 
Pacific Sport CALIFORNIA By CHARLES F. HOLDER 


= Illustrated. 7/6 net Author of “Big Game at Sea.” 


Another splendid book for sportsmen and for all who love the sea and the open air comes from the pen of Charles Frederick Holder, the 
author of that rarely exciting volume ‘‘ Big Game at Sea.” Dr. Holder is an expert with his pen as with his rod and gun. He serves 
up his experience with all the skill of a novelist, and makes them so fascinating that the book is almost as exciting as the actual 
experiences. Not everyone realises the extraordinary charm of the islands just off the coast of Southern California. When the East is 
snow-bound they are wild flower gardens, while from May to October the idler, angler, golfer, sportsman, or health seeker will not 
experience a squall or a storm of rain. Mr. Holder has presented in his bright and humorous style a clear and most engaging picture 
of some of the pastimes and delights of this great playground. 


The Facts about| NERVES AND COMMON SENSE 
Nerve Trouble | By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


| 3/6 net 


There is to-day much unnecessary suffering from nervous strain simply because the sufferer does not know the cause of the strain, and 
therefore has no idea how to cast it off. This author in this invaluable book gives clear and practical suggestions for immediate and 
continued relief for those who are suffering from nervous strain. 


The Facts about! 1ARIFF REFORM ann tHE WORKING 
Tariff Reform | MAN By DR. T. J. MACNAMARA, WLP. 


“In this, his latest volume, the Member for Camberwell has provided speakers with a perfect armoury of facts and figures, with which 
they may go out with confidence and meet the enemy in the gate. This little manual may be strongly recommended to all those who 
want to get a real grip of the fiscal problem.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Pick of the Publishing Season. 


The Nation 


The following is a selection of the more interesting Books appearing in the Publishers’ Autumn Lists, grouped under different 
subject headings. 


ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Dinanderie. By J. Tavenor-Perry. (Allen. 21s. net.) 
Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers of Medieval England. 
By Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D. (Allen. 15s. net.) 


The County Churches of Norfolk. By Rev. J. C. Cox. (Allen. 
2 vols. 3s. net each.) 


The County Churches of Surrey. By J. E. Morris (Allen. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The County Churches of Sussex. By P. M. Johnston. 
(Allen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

French Portrait Engraving of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By T. H. Thomas. (Bell. 15s. 
net.) 

Iolanthe, and Other Operas. By W.S. Gilbert. (Bell. 15s. 
net.) 

Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages. By 
A. C. Champneys. (Bell. 31s. 6d. net.) 

Gothic Architecture in England and France. By Rev. 


G. H. West, D.D. 
A Book of Porcelain. 


(Bell.) 
Fine Examples in the Victoria and 


Albert Museum. Painted by William Gibb. With 
Introduction and Notes by Bernard Rackham. (A. & C. 
Black. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“ British Artist ” Series— 
Birket Foster, R.W.S. With Introduction by H. M. 


Cundall. (A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 
George Morland. With Introduction by E. D. Cuming. 
(A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

John Pettie, R.A., H.R.S.A. With Introduction by 
Martin Hardie. (A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Japan. A Pictorial Record by Mrs. Lasenby Liberty. 

(A. & C. Black. £2 2s. net.) 


Poems by Christina Rossetti. Illustrated by Florence 


Harrison. Introduction by Alice Meynell. (Blackie. 
£2 2s. net.) 

The Makers of Black Basaltes. By “Linesman.” Illus- 
trated. (Blackwood. 21s. net.) 


100 Popular Pictures. (Cassell. 12s.) 

Pottery. By Richard Lunn. (Chapman & Hall. Vol. II. 5s. 
net.) 

The French Revolution By Thomas Carlyle. Illustrated 
by E. J. Sullivan. (Chapman & Hall. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By Charles 


Dickens. Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. (Chapman & 
Hall. 2vols. 21s. net.) 

Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya. By Luis 
Carreno. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Virginibus Puerisque, and Other Essays. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated by Norman Wilkinson. (Chatto 
& Windus. £2 12s. 6d. net.) 

Blake. By G. K. Chesterton. (Duckworth. 2s. net.) 


Old English Houses of Alms: A Pictorial Record with 
Architectural and Historical Notes. By Sidney Heath. 
(Francis Griffiths. 21s. net.) 

Hogarth. By Edward Garnett. (Duckworth. 2s. net.) 


The New Mission of Art. By Jean Delville. (Francis 
Griffiths. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Willy 
Poginy. (Harrap.) 


Ars Una—Species Mille— 
Art in Northern Italy. By Dr. Corrado Ricci. 
Art in Flanders. By Max Rooses. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net per vol.) 
Masters of Landscape Painting. From the French 
Emile Michel. (Heinemann. 30s. net.) 


of 





| 
| 





| The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


By William Shakespeare. 
Illustrated in color and black and white by Hugh 
Thomson. (Heinemann. 165s. net.) 

The Ring of the Niblungs— 

I.—The Rhinegold.—The Valkyrie. By Richard Wagner. 
Translated by Margaret Armour. Illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 

The Romance of Tristram and Iseult. From the French of 
Joseph Bédier. By Florence Simmonds. Illustrated by 


Maurice Lalau. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 
Eton in Prose and Verse. By A. C. Ainger, M.A., M.V.O. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. £3 3s. net.) 


Mr. Pickwick. Pages from the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
Charles Dickens. Illustrated by 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 165s. net.) 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. Illustrated by W. G. 
Simmonds. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. Illustrated by 


By 
Frank Reynolds. 


Sidney H. Meteyard. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 
The Peter Pan Portfolio. By Arthur Rackham. (Hodder 


& Stoughton. £10 10s. net.) 
The Sleeping Beauty, and Other Fairy Tales from the old 


French. Retold by Sir A. T. Quiller Couch. _ Illus- 
trated by Edmund Dulac. (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 
net.) 
The Book of Decorative Furniture. Its Form, Color, and 
History. By Edwin Foley. (Jack. 2 vols. 50s. net.) 
The Louvre. By Maurice W. Brockwell and Paul G. 
Konody. In 8 parts, and alsoin1 vol. (Jack. 21s. net, 


and 2s. 6d. net per part.) 

Turner’s Golden Vision. By C. Lewis Hind. (Jack. 21s. net.) 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals: Confidences of a 
Collector of Ceramics and Antiques throughout Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Turkey, from 1869-18385. Edited by 
Montague Guest. With Annotations by Egan Mew. 
(Lane. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

Miniatures: A Series of Reproductions in photogravure of 
eighty-five miniatures of distinguished personages, 
including the Queen Mother. Painted by Charles 
Turrell. (Lane. 15 guineas net.) 

Napoleon in Caricature: 1795-1821. By A. M. Broadley. 
With an Introductory Essay by Dr. J. Holland Rose. 


(Lane. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 
Self-Love: The Book of Pleasure. A series of thirty-two 
plates. By Austin O. Spare. (Lane. 21s. net.) 


The Life of George Morland. 
(Werner Laurie. £3 3s. net.) 

The Excavations of Gezer, 1902-5 and 1907-9. By Professor 
R. A. Stewart Macalister. (Murray.) 

The Picture Printer of the Nineteenth Century (George 
Baxter). By C. T. Courtney Lewis. (Sampson Low. 
21s. net.) 

The Tapestry of Queen Matilda (Bayeux). 
12s. 6d. net.) 

An Illustrated History of Emma Lady Hamilton. 
Frankau. (Macmillan. 2 vols. £31 10s.) 

Chardin. By Herbert E. A. Furst. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By George Daw, R.A. 


(Sampson Low. 


By Julia 


George Romney. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. Herbert. (Methuen. 
25s. net.) 


John Lucas, Portrait Painter. By Arthur Lucas. (Methuen. 
£2 12s. 6d. net.) 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting Selected by R. C. 
Witt. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 








Tintoretto. By Evelyn March Phillipps. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
Turner's Sketches and Drawings. By A. J. Finberg. 


(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Vanishing England. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Methuen. 165s. net.) 

Renaissance Architecture. By the Rev. E. Hermitage Day, 
D.D., F.S.A. (Mowbray. 1s. 6d. net.) 


The Cathedral Churches of England. Their Architecture, 
History, and Antiquities. With Bibliography, Itinerary 
and Glossary. A practical handbook for students and 
travellers. By Helen Marshall Pratt. (Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Church Art in England Series-— 

Wood Carvings in English Churches. Vol II.—Stalls. 
By Francis Bond. (Oxford University Press.) 

English Secular Embroidery. By M. Jourdain. 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Frank Brangwyn and His Work. 
Sparrow. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

Walks Among London’s Pictures. By E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

A.B.C. of Collecting Old English China. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

A Guide to Pictures. By Charles H. Caffin. 
5s. net.) 

The A.B.C. of Japanese Art. 
Paul. 5s. net.) 

The Artistic Side of Photography. 
(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Color Printing and Color Printers. 
Isaac Pitman. 12s. 6d. net.) 


(Kegan 
By Walter Shaw 
By J. F. Blacker. 
(Stanley Paul. 
By J. H. Blacker. (Stanley 
By A. J. Anderson. 


By R. M. Burch. (Sir 


The “Copping” Bible. By Harold Copping. (Religious 
Tract Society. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Book Plates. By Harold Nelson. (Schulze. £1 1s. net.) 


Modern Scottish Portrait Painters. By Percy Bate. (Schulze. 
42s. net.) 

Nineteenth Century Artists—English and French. By 
William Knight. (Schulze. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Coats of Arms of the Knights of the Most Noble and 
Ancient Order of the Thistle. By Graham Johnston. 
(Schulze. £2 2s.) 

The New Art Library— 

Modelling and Sculpture. Vol. I. By 
(Seeley. 6s. net.) 

Chats on Pewter. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 

Malory’s Le Morte D’ Arthur. 
tions by W. Russell Flint. 
Guineas net per set.) 

Pewter and his Amateur Collector. 
(Lee Warner. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By 
Laurence Sterne. [Illustrated by Everard Hopkins. 
(Williamg & Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Albert Toft. 
(Unwin.) 
With water-colour illustra- 


(Lee Warner. 4 vols. 10 


By Edwards 8. Gale. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Letters of Martha, Lady Giffard. A sequel to the Letters of 


Dorothy Osborne. Edited by Edith Longe. With Pre- 
face by Judge Parry. (Allen. 15s. net.) 
Life of Dean Barlow. Edited by his Daughter. With In- 


troduction by the Bishop of Liverpool. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. By Lady Blenner- 
hassett. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

Clara Novello’s Reminiscences. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. By his Wife. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 

Preachers and Teachers. By James Gilliland Simpson, 
M.A., D.D. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 

The Autobiography and Life of Father Tyrrell. 
Petre. (Arnold. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

The Diary of a Modernist. By William Scott Palmer. 
(Arnold. 5s. net.) 

The Life of the Right Hon. Cecil John Rhodes. By Sir 
Lewis Michell. (Arnold. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

The Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 

Reminiscences of Eighty Years. By Dr. John Beddoe, 
F.R.S. (Arrowsmith.) 

Notes of a Life. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Stodart Walker. ‘(Blackwood. 6s. net.) 

Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie. 
J. G. A. Baird. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 


By Maud 


Edited by A. 


Edited by 
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Cagliostro. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
16s. net.) 
From Constable to Commissioner. By Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry 
Smith, K.C.B. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Favorites of Louis XIV. By Le Petit Homme Rouge. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Emerson’s Journals. Vols. III. and IV. 


(Chapman & Hall. 


Edited by Edward 


W. Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. (Constable. 
6s. net.) 

Goldsmith By Frankfort Moore. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

John ae By Oswald Garrison Villard. (Constable. 
21s. net.) 

Noble Dames and Notable Men. By John Fyvie. (Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d.) 


The Digressions of V. By Elihu Vedder. (Constable. 24s. net.) 

The Glenbervie Journals. By Walter Sichel. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. 
Bisland. (Constable. 12s. net.) 

The Life of Tolstoy. Later Years. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Elizabeth 


By Aylmer Maude. 


The Winter Queen. By Marie Hay. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mark Twain. By Dr. Archibald Henderson. (Duckworth. 5s. 
net.) 


The Last Stuart Queen: Louise, Countess of Albany. By 
Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. (Duckworth. 16s. net.) 


Irish Conspiracies. By Frederick Moir Bussy. (Everett. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Fate of Henri de Navarre. By John Bloundelle- 
Burton. (Everett. 10s. 6d.) 

Edison. His Life and Inventions. By F. L. Dyer and 
T. C. Martin. (Harper.) 


My Mark Twain. By W. D. Howells. (Harper.) 
A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris. 1792-1795. By 


G. Lenotre. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

A Memoir of William Sharp. By Elizabeth Sharp. (Heine- 
mann. 16s. net.) 

Ferdinand Lassalle. By George Brandes. (Heinemann. 6s. 
net.) 

Heinrich Heine’s Memoirs. From his Works, Letters, and 
Conversations. Edited by Gustav Karples. Translated 
by Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 12s. net.) 


The Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino (afterwards Duchesse 
de Talleyrand and de Sagan, 1831-1862). Edited with 
Notes and Biographical Indices by Princesse Radziwill. 
Vol. ITI. (Heinemann. 10s.) 

Talleyrand the Man. Translated from the French of 
Bernard de Lacombe. (Herbert & Daniel. 15s. net.) 

Louise Chandler Moulton. By Lilian Whiting. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

The Lighter Side of My Official Life. 
son. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


By Sir Robert Ander- 
10s. 6d. net.) 


John Redmond. By L. G. Redmond-Howard. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 16s. net.) 
Louvet: Revolutionist and Romance Writer. By John 


Rivers. (Hurst & Blackett. 16s. net.) 
The Fair Quaker: Hannah Lightfoot and Her Relations with 
George III. By Mary L. Pendered. (Hurst & Blackett. 


16s. net.) 

A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

A Queen of Navarre. By P. F. W. Ryan. (Hutchinson. 16s. 
net.) 


Leopold the Second, King of the Belgians. 
Rappoport, Ph.D. (Hutchinson. 

The Great Empress Dowager of China. 
geant. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Annals of a Yorkshire House. From the papers of a 
Macaroni and his kindred. By A. M. W. Stirling. 
(Lane. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 

A Princess of Intrigue: A Biography of Anne Louise Bene- 
dicte, Duchesse du, Maine. Translated from the French of 
General de Piépape by J. Lewis May. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Charles de Bourbon, Constable of France: “The Great Con- 
dottiere.’” By Christopher Hare. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Angelo 8S. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
By Philip W. Ser- 


Peter the Cruel: The Life of the Notorious Don Pedro of 
Spain, together with an Account of his Relations with 
the famous Maria de Padilla. By Edward Storer. (Lane. 
21s. net.) 
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The Speakers of the House of Commons. From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
(Lane. 21s. net.) 

William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends. By 8. M. 
Ellis. (Lane. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 

Heroines of Genoa. By Edgcumbe Staley. (Werner Laurie. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

In Castle and Courthouse: being Reminiscences of Thirty- 
six Years’ Life in Ireland. By Ramsay Colles. (Werner 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) , 

The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
(Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Mystic Bride: being the Life of Catherine of Siena. By 


Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. (Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 
D’Orsay: or the Complete Dandy. By W. Teignmouth 


Shore. (John Long. 10s. 6d. net.) 

King René D’Anjou and His Seven Queens. By Edgcumbe 
Staley. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Prince Talleyrand and His Times. From the Reign of 
Louis XV. to the Second Empire. By Frederic Loileée. 
(John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Fair Ladies of Hampton Court. By Walter and Clare 
Jerrold. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Memoirs of Albert Pulitzer. By his son, Walter 
Pulitzer. (John Long. 15s. net.) 

A Quaker Post-Bag. A selection of letters from William 
Penn to Sir John Rodes, of Barlbrough Hall, Derby. 
(Longmans. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Rodolphe Christen. Story of an Artist’s Life. 
Wife. (Longmans.) 

The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By 
the author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.” (Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life and Legend of the Lady St. Clare. 
Balfour. (Longmans.) 

The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland. Edited by 
the Earl of Ilchester. (Longmans.) 

Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconstield. Vol. L., 
1804-1837. By W. F. Monypenny. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

My Life’s Pilgrimage. By Thomas Catling. (Murray.) 

Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal. By A. G. C. 
Liddell. (Murray.) 

The Growth of Napoleon. A Study of Environment. By 
Norwood Young. (Murray.) 

The Life of Sir William Russell. By J. B. Atkins. (Murray. 
2 vols.) 

The Son of Louis XVI. A Translation of M. Jean de Bonne- 
fon’s “Le Baron de Richemont.” By Louise Hatcher. 
(Murray.) 

My Service Days. India, Afghanistan, Suakin °85, and 
China. By Major-General Sir Norman Stewart, Bart., 
C.B. (Ouseley. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of Forty Years. By Dr. L. Forbes Winslow. 
(Ouseley. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Clifton Robinson, C.E. By G. E. Cummings. With 
preface by Sir William Bull, M.P. (Ouseley. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

From Memory’s Shrine. By Carmen Sylva. (Sampson Low. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Gleanings from Fifty Years in China. By the late Mrs. 
Archibald Little. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Louisa May Alcott, Dreamer and Worker. By Belle Moses. 
(Sampson Low. 6s. net.) 

The Shadow on the Purple: Recollections of an Ex-Attaché. 
By a Peeress. (Lynwood.) 

Douglas Jerrold and “Punch.”’ By Walter Jerrold. 
(Macmillan.) 

Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan. By Charles L. 
Graves. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus. By J. Stuart Hay. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Herkomers. By Sir Hubert von Herkomer, C.V.O.. 
R.A., D.C.L., LL.D. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Rosa Bonheur: Reminiscences. By Theodore Stanton. 
(Melrose. 12s. net.) 

Brahms. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. (Methuen. 7s. 64d. 
net.) 

Charles II. and his Court. By A. C. A. Brett, B.A. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By his 


By Charlotte 
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Francis Bacon. By G. Walter Steeves, M.D. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 

Henry II., His Court and Times. By H. Noel Williams. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 

I Myself. By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Joan of Arc. By Grace James. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

King’s Favorites. By Francis Bickley. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 

Lady John Russell. A Memoir. With selections from her 
Diary and Correspondence. Edited by Desmond 
McCarthy and Agatha Russell. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Oliver Goldsmith. By R. Ashe King. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Samuel Rogers and His Circle By R. Ellis Roberts. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Robert Browning. By W. Hall Griffin, B.A. 
Completed by H. C. Minchin, M.A. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Under Five Reigns. By Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by 
her son, Ralph Nevill. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Vasco Da Gama and His Successors. By K. G. Jayne. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Forty Years of a Sportsman’s Life. By Sir Claude Cham- 
pion De Crespigny. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Wagner at Home. Translated by Effie Dunreith Massie. 

(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Yvette Guilbert. By Yvette Guilbert and Harold Simpson. 
(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Pioneer Church Work in British Columbia. By the Rev. 
H. H. Gowen, F.R.G.S. (Mowbray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Saint Catherine of Siena. By Netta Syrett. 
(Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of a Society Clairvoyant. (Eveleigh Nash. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Love Affairs of Lord Byron. By Francis Gribble. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 15s. net.) 

The Romance of Princess Amelia, Sixth Daughter of 
George III. (Eveleigh Nash. 15s. net.) 

John Taylor, LL.D., Rector of Bosworth, and Friend of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. By Thomas Taylor. (Nisbet. 5s. 
net.) 

Letters and Records of the Noel Family. By Emilia Noel. 
(Nisbet. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Memoirs of the Countess Golovine. Preface and Notes by 
K. Waliszewski. (Nutt.) 

Vittoria Accoromboni. By Laura McCracken. (Nutt.) 

Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. By T. W. Riker. (Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols.) 

An Eighteenth Century Marquise: Emilie du Chatelet and 
Her Times. By Frank Hamel. (Stanley Paul. 16s. 
net.) 

Marie Lovise, Archduchess of Austria, Empress of the 
French and Duchess of Parma. By Edith E. Cuthell, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Amours of Henri de Navarre and of Marguerite de 
Valois. By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
D.S.0O. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

The Beaux and the Dandies. By Clare Jerrold. (Stanley 
Paul. 16s. net.) 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. By Rafael Sabatini. (Stanley 
Paul. 16s. net.) 

The Romance of a Medici Warrior: Giovanni Delle Bande 
Nere. By Christopher Hare. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Two Russian Reformers: Ivan Turgenev and Leo Tolstoy. 
By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Edward the Fourth. By Laurence Stratford. (Sir Isaac 

Pitman.) 

Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, and Stories. By Mrs. Ellis 
H. Chadwick. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 16s. net.) 

My Work in London. By Arthur W. Jephson. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Reminiscences of Mrs. E. M. Ward. Edited by Elliott 
O’Donnell. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Thomas Becket. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 

King Canute the Great. By Lawrence M. Larson. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s.) 

An Adventurer of the Eighteenth Century. The Career of 
the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont. By Octave 
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Homberg and Fernand Jousselin. 
Rieu. (Martin Secker. 15s. net.) 

Edgar Allan Poe. By Arthur Ransome. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Famous Impostors. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

A Life of Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., F.R.S. By the 
Hon. Nina L. Kay-Shuttleworth. (Smith, Elder. 15s. 
net.) 

Fighting Admirals. By John Barnett. 

John Bright. By R. Barry O’Brien. 
net.) 

Timothe Bright, Doctor of Phisicke. 
(Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Four Fascinating Frenchwomen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Madame Royale, the Last Dauphine. 
(Unwin. 165s. net.) 

Memoirs of Rugby and India. By Sir Alexander J. 
Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. (Unwin. 15s. net.) 

The Life of Fredrich Nietzsche. By Daniel Halévy. 
Translated by T. M. Kettle, M.P., and J. M. Hone. 
(Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The True Chatterton. By John H. Ingram. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of a Scottish Novelist. By L. 
(Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 


CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGY. 
Scottish Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Rev. 


Translated by Alfred 
(Martin Secker. 


By Bram Stoker. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 


(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 


By W. J. Carlton. 
By Mrs. Bearne. (Unwin. 


By Joseph Turquan. 


Unwin. 


B. Walford. 


Warrack. (Chambers. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Illiad Pocket Book. By T. Herbert Warren. (Con- 
stable. 2s.) 

The Pheenissae of Euripides. By John U. Powell. (Con- 
stable. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Lectures on the Greek Poets. 
LL.D. (Longmans.) 

The World of Homer. 
6s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Classical Philology. 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Macmillan.) 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. 
Tucker. (Macmillan.) 

The Clouds of Aristophanes. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. J. M. Starkie, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. 
Stearns Davis. (Macmillan.) 

The International Law and Customs of Ancient Greece and 


By Andrew Lang. (Longmans. 
By Harry Thurston Peck, 
Paul. By T. G. 


By William 


Rome. By Coleman Phillipson. (Macmillan.) 
The Lay of Dolon. By A. Shewan. (Macmillan.) 
Thucydides’ Prolegomena By G. B. Grundy, D.Litt. 


(Murray.) 
Cicero, Orationes. Edited by W. Peterson and A. C. Clark. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
Tacitus, Histories. Edited by C. D. Fisher. 
versity Press.) 
The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the 
editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross— 
Historia Animalium. By D’Arcy W. Thompson. 
De Partibus Animalium. By W. Ogle. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


COUNTRY LIFE. 

A Gamekeeper’s Notebook. By Owen Jones. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Fly-Leaves from a Fisherman’s Diary. 


(Oxford Uni- 


(Arnold. 


By Captain G. E. 


Sharp. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 

The Development of British Forestry. By A. C. Forbes, 
F.H.A.S. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park. By B. E. 
Fernow. (Bell. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Grouse and Grouse Moors. By George Malcolm and Cap- 
tain Aymer Maxwell. Illustrated by Charles Whymper. 
(A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Charm of Gardens. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 


Tilus- 
trated by Beatrice Parsons and others. 


(A. & C. Black. 


7s. 6d. net ) 

Garden Planning and Planting. By H. H. Thomas. 
(Cassell. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Kearton’s Nature Pictures. By Richard Kearton. (Cassell. 
1s. net.) 


; 
| 





Alexander | 


By J. W. Mackail, M.A., | 
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The Bird-Folk at Home. 








By May Byron. (Cassell. 1s. 


net. 
Bessie’ Birds and Their Nests. By A. Landsborough 
Thomson. (Chambers. 21s. net.) 
Shepherds of Britain. By Adelaide L. J Gosset. (Con- 
stable.) 


The Country Cottage Scries— 
The Flower Garden. By Pem., Consulting Forester to 

First Garden City. (Dent. 1s. net.) 

Annual and Biennial Garden Plants. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. 
(Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Golf Courses of the British Isles. 
(Duckworth. 21s. net.) 

Wild Flowers of the British Isles. 


By A. E. Speer. 
By Ralph Nevill. 
By Bernard Darwin. 


Vol. II. (Orders XLIT.— 


LXXXVI.) Written and Illustrated by H. Isabel 
Adams. (Heinemann. 30s. net.) 
The British Bird Book. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. In 12 


sections. (Jack. 10s. 6d. net per section.) 

Through Birdland Byways with Pen and Camera. By 
Oliver G. Pike, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. (Jarrold. 6s. net.) 
Life and Sport on the Norfolk Broads. By Oliver G. Ready. 

(Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Hounds: Their Points and Management. 

end Barton, M.R.C.V.S. (John Long. 
Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary. By 


By Frank Town- 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Frank Townend 


Barton, M.R.C.V.S. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Ponies, and All About Them By Frank Townend Barton, 
M.R.C.V.S. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 


An Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale—with More Days in 
Dovedale. By the Amateur Angler (Edward Marston). 
(Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Sketches of Country Life and Other Papers. 
Step. (Sampson Low. 6s. riet.) 

A Shepherd’s Life. By W. H. Hudson. 
net.) 

Ornamental Bulbous and Tuberous Plants. 
Air, Greenhouse, and Hothouse. 


By Edward 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


For the Open 
With details as to 


descriptions, culture, and propagation. By John 
Weathers. (Murray). 
The Genus Rosa. By Ellen Willmott. Illustrated. In 


from 20 to 24 parts. (Murray. One guinea net per 
part.) 

Profitable Poultry Production. By M. G. Kains. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Weeds of the Farm and Garden. By Professor L. H. 
Pammel. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

British Ferns and their Varieties. By C. T. Druery, F.L.S. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

British Trees and Shrubs. Edited by E. T. Cook. (Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Good Sport Seen with Some Famous Packs. By Cuthbert 
Bradley. (Routledge. 21s.) 

Modern Development of the Dry Fly. By Frederic M. Hal- 
ford. (Routledge. 15s. net.) 


The Dog Lovers’ Book. Pictures by Edwin Noble, 
With Preface by Major Richardson. 
15s. net.) 


R.B.A. 
(Wells, Gardner. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Leading American Essayists. By William Morton Payne 


(Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Leading American Novelists. By John Erskine. (Bell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Little Books About Great Writers. Charles Dickens. 
(Cassell. 1s. net.) 


Charles Dickens and the Law. By Thomas Alexander Fyfe. 
(Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Dickens and the Drama. By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. 
(Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Old Kensington Palace. By Austin Dobson. 
Windus. 6s.) 

At the Sign of the Hobby Horse. By Elizabeth Bisland. 
(Constable. 5s. net.) 

On Anything. By H. Belloc. 


(Chatto & 


(Constable. 5s.) 


The New Laokoon. By Prof. Irving Babbett. (Constable. 
5s. net.) 
Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job. A Study. By Joseph 


H. Wicksteed. (Dent. 


6s. net.) 
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Messrs. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Write for Complete List of AUTUMN BOOKS. 





Now Ready. 


Crown 4to. 


IOLAN THX 


15s. net. 
AND OTHER 
OPERAS 


By W. S. GILBERT. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour, Title-Page, and Covers by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


*.* This book is uniform with the volume of “Savoy Operas” issued last year. 


It contains “ LOLANTHE,” 


“THE MIKADO,” “THE GONDOLIERS,” and “ RUDDIGORE.” 
“Tt is a book that renews and accentuates delightful memories by showing us the object from a different point of view, 


and in some ways a better one. 


No gift book of the season is likely to be more popular. ”"—Observer. 





NEW COLOUR BOOKS 
NOW READY. Post 8vo. &s. net. 


MRS. GATTY’S 
PARABLES FROM NATURE 


A NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS COLOUR-PLATES, AND 
DESIGNED TITLE-PAGE, COVERS, AND END-PAPERS, By 
ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

Mrs. GaTry’s “ Parables from Nature’ needs no commendation 
as a popular gift book for young people, and the publishers 
confidently anticipate a very large demand for this new and 
attractive edition. 





SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY. Cloth 6s. 


SPELL-LAND 


By the Author of “THE TRAMPING METHODIST” 
and “STARBRACE.” 


Unlike its two predecessors, ‘ Spell-Land ” is a story of present- 
day life in a Sussex village. It is characterised, however, by the 
deep insight into human nature, the intimate knowledge of rural 
Sussex, and the delightful vignettes of natural beauty, which 
ce for Miss Kaye-Smith so high a place among modern 
novelists. 








READY OCTOBER 12th. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS.GASKELL’S “SYLVIA’S LOVERS” 


With an Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


WITH NUMEROUS COLOUR-PLATES, AND DESIGNED TITLE- 
PAGE COVERS, AND END-PAPERS, By M. V. WHEEL- 
HOUSE. 

Writing of some of Miss WHEELHOUSE’S recent work, The 
Bookman said: ‘It was a happy fate which placed these gems 
of child fiction in the hands of Miss Wheelhouse for illustration. 
In her graceful lines and delicate shades of colouring she proves 
how thoroughly she is in sympathy with the art of the writer.” 
In this volume Miss Wheelhouse has added a new joy to one of 
the finest of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels. 


NOW READY. 2 vols., post 8vo, 25s. net. 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 


A NEW AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION 
AND NOTES. 
™ By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 


This translation is absolutely complete and unexpurgated, and 
contains elaborate notes on the text, collating all the available 
information concerning the master. A list of the works of Cellini 
is given, and a full Bibliography has been added. 








“One of the daintiest, we may say most fragrant, series of 
reprints which have been offered to the public for many a long 
day .’’—Bookman. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES 


Small Crown 8vo. With 8 coloured plates and 
decorated title-page, covers, and end-papers. 28,6d net each. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


SILAS MARNER. by GEORGE ELIOT. 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


THE BROWNIES AND OTHER TALES 
By MRS. EWING. Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD, 
CONTENTS: The Brownies, The Land of Lost Toys, Three 

Christmas Trees, An Idyll of the Wood, Christmas Crackers, 

Amelia and the Dwarfs. 

WE AND THE WORLD. 
Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


Illustrated 


By MRS. EWING. 


NOW READY. Narrow 8vo, cloth, 18. net; also in limp 


leather, with a Marginal Thumb Index, 2¢. net. 


WEBSTER’S 
LITTLE GEM DICTIONARY 
AND REFERENCE MANUAL 


(Based on Webster's International Dictionary.) 


“This extremely useful book within its 240 pages contains a 
mine of information. It should lie in a convenient spot on every 
desk. Small in compass and strongly bound.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 








Demy 8vo. With 46 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOHEMIA AND THE CZECHS 


THE HISTORY, PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE KINGDOM, TOGETHER WITH ACCOUNTS OF 
MORAVIA AND SILESIA. 

By W. 8S. MONROE. 


AUTHOR OF “SICILY, THE GARDEN OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN,” &c. 





BELL'S 
MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS 


Pott 8vo, bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1g. net; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2, net. 


NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 
SCHUBERT. By H. 8. ANTCLIFFE. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


NEW VOLUMES. 
UNIFORM WITH THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
NOW READY. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 

“Messrs. Bell have followed up their excellent edition of the 
Prose Works of Swift, not long since completed, with a reprint 
of the Poems, which fill two volumes in the neat and handy 
format of ‘ Bohn’s Libraries.’ The editor has given us what we 
should imagine to be the completest collection of Swift’s verses 
yet published.”’—Guardian 


NOW READY. 5s. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. RALPH ROBINSON’S Trans. 


lation ; tegether with Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, 
and some of his letters. Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. With an Introduction and Bibliography by 
A. GUTHKELCH, M.A., and a Portrait. 


The Latin Text of the “ Utopia,”’ reprinted from the first 
edition, is given as an Appendix to this volume. 


In the Press. 38. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLARIS. Being the 


Supplement of Coleridge’s * Biographia Literaria.” Edited, 
with numerous additional letters, by ARTHUR 
TURNBULL. 


WRITE FOR FULL CATALOGUE OF THE SERIES. 











London: 


G. BELL & SONS LTD., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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G. K. Chesterton’s Appreciations and Criticisms of the 
Novels of Charles Dickens. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Maeterlinck’s Symbolism: The Blue Bird. (Fifield. 2s. 
net.) 

Imaginary Interviews. By W. D. Howells. (Harper.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By William 
H. Hudson. (Harrap. 5s.) 

Studies in Arcady, and Other Essays from a Country Par- 
sonage. By R. L. Gales. (Herbert & Daniel. 5s. net.) 

A Bibliography of Tennyson. By Thomas J. Wise. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Art’s Enigma. By Frederick Jameson. (Lane. 5s net.) 
October Vagabonds. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 
The Works of Anatole France— 
On Life and Letters. 4. vols. A Translation. By A. 
W. Evans. (Lane. 6s.) 


Promenades of an Impressionist. 
(Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

A Defence of Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy. 
By Andrew Lang. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

The Rose Goddess, and Other Sketches of Mystery and 
Romance. By Lady Russell. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 

Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Winifred L. Lockyer. 
(Macmillan.) 

Lafcadio Hearn in Japan. 
Reminiscences. 
6s. net.) 

Gods and Graven Images. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Day’s Burden. By 


By James Huneker. 


With Mrs. 
By Yone Noguchi. 


Lafcadio Hearn’s 
(Elkin Mathews. 


By F. Cruise O’Brien. (Maunsel. 


Professor T. M. Kettle, 


M.P. 


(Maunsell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A New Volume of Essays. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

On Something. By H. Belloc. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


Essays in Imitation. By Algernon Cecil. (Murray.) 

The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain. (Murray.) 

The Gateway to Tennyson. (Nelson. 5s. net.) 

Essays by Members of the English Association. 
by A. C. Bradley. (Oxford University Press.) 

Six Essays on Johnson. By Walter Raleigh. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The French Renaissance in England. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
Essays and Idylls of a Book Lover. 

(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Greek Influence on English Poetry. By the late Professor 
John Churton Collins, M.A., D.Litt. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Shelburne Essays. Seventh series. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net.) 

The Meaning of History. By Dr. Max Nordau. (Rebman.) 

Sainte.-Beuve. Causeries du Lundi. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Trechmann. Vols. V., VII. (Routledge. 
1s. net each.) 

The Key to the Bronté Works. By John Malham-Dembleby. 
(Walter Scott Publishing Co. 6s.) 
Essays and Adventures. By G. S. Street. 

5s. net.) 

The Feminine Influence on the Poets. 
(Martin Secker. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Life’s Pageantry. By Major Gambier Parry. (Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Silent Isle. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Collected 


By Sidney Lee. 


By Basil Anderton, B.A. 


By Paul Elmer More. 


(Martin Secker. 


By Edward Thomas 


By Arthur C. Benson. (Smith, Elder. 


The Alchemy of Thought, and Other Essays. By L. P. 
Jacks. (Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 
DRAMA. 
Some Dreams come True. A Phantasy in Three Acts. By 
Theodora E. Clark. (Allen. 1s. net.) 
The Enchanted Lady. A Comedy. By Edward J. Thomp- 
son. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 


The Theory of the Theatre, and Other Principles of 
Dramatic Criticism. By Clayton Hamilton. (Bell. 
7s. 6d. net ) 








Diminutive Dramas. By 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Plays. By Leo Tolstoy. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Married, and the Showing 
Up of Blanco Posnet. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back. By Jerome K. 


Maurice Baring. (Constable 


Jerome. (Hurst & Blackett. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Pietro of Siena By Stephen Phillips. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d, 
net.) 


The Discoverer and In the Queen’s Room. 
By F. Frankfort-Moore. (Elkin Mathews. 

The Kiltartan Moliére: The Miser. 
Himself, The Rogueries of Scapin. 


Two Dramas, 
4s. 6d. net.) 
A Doctor in Spite of 
Translated by Lady 


Gregory. (Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mary Magdalene. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Our Stage and Its Critics. By Edward F. Spence. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Three Plays. By Thomas Love Peacock. (Nutt.) 


Plays from the Italian. (Supposes, Buggbears, Misogonus.) 
Edited by R. W. Bond. (Oxford University Press.) 
The Repertory Theatre. By P. P. Howe. (Martin Secker, 


2s. 6d. net.) 
The Madras House. By Granville Barker. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 2s. net.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
A High School Course in Physics. By Frederick R. Gorton, 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Appleton. 4s. net.) 
Cresar’s First Campaign. A Beginner’s Latin Book. By 


W. A. Jenner and H. E. Wilson. (Appleton. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Educational Problems. By G. Stanley Hall. (Appleton. 
2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 


Problems of the Elementary School. 
(Appleton. 5s. net.) 

A Text-Book of Geology. By Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S., 
and R. H. Rastall, M.A., F.G.S. (Arnold. 16s. net.) 

A Text-Book of Plant Physiology. By Frederick Keeble, 
M.A. (Bell.) 

Chaucer: The Squire’s Tale and the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women. Edited by A. Guthkelch, M.A. 
(Bell. 1s.) 

Botany for Schools and Colleges. 
Atkinson, Ph.B. (Bell. 

Epochs in European History. 
(Bell. 2s.) 

Selections from Carlyle. 


By Arthur C. Perry. 


By George Francis 
4s. 6d. net.) 


By E. M. Richardson, B.A. 


By Elizabeth Lee. (Bell. 1s.) 

Greek Unseens. Selected, with Introduction by William 
Lobban. (Blackwood. 2s.) 

Black’s Educational Series— 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative A 
Text-Book for Technical Schools and Colleges. By 
George G. Gardiner. (A. & C. Black.) 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources. 

Earliest Times to a.p. 1066. By S&S. 
(A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d.) 

Physical Geography By Bernard Smith. (A. & C. Black.) 

Practical Physics. A Text-Book for Technical Schools 
and Colleges. By Angus McLean. (A. & C. Black.) 

A Class-Book of Trigonometry. By Charles Davison, Sc.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

A Companion to Latin Studies. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Derbyshire. By H. H. Arnold Bemrose, Sc.D., 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

English Composition, with Chapters on Précis Writing. 
By William Murison, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Great Britain and Ireland. By John E. Morris, D.Litt. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


From 
Melhuish. 


By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 


F.G.D. 


Practical Measurements. By A. W. Siddons, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Nottinghamshire. By H. H. Swinnerton, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 
F.G.S. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Worcestershire. By L. J. Wills, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Calculus for Beginners. By J. W. Mercer, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Chemistry for Beginners. By Tudor Jenks. (Chambers. 


3s. 6d.) 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








ORCHIDS FOR EVERYONE. Byc. H. Curtis, F.R.H.S., Member of the Royal Horticultural 





Society’s Orchid Gommittee, Assistant Editor of the Gardeners’ Magazine, and formerly in Charge of 
the Orchid Collection at the Royal Gardens, Kew. With so illustrations from direct colour photographs 
by T. ERNest WALTHAM, and 50 half-tone illustrations. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 





AN EASTERN VOYAGE. a Journal of the travels of Count Fritz von Hochberg through the 
British Empire in tbe East and Japan. 25 coloured and 60 black-and-white illustrations. Two vols. 
Square demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 

Large paper edition strictly limited as to number, and to be ordered before publication. Crown 4to. 
63s. net. 
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VENICE AND ITS STORY. By Tuomas Okey, with 40 celoured illustrations by O. F. M. WARD 
and W. K. Hincuurrr, 50 line illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN, and 11 reproductions of paintings and 
sculpture from photographs. Squarefcap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a new edition of an already famous work previeusly published at ars. net. 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN IRELAND. Impressions of a Journey in a Canoe by River, Leugh, 


and Canal. By R. A. Scort-JAmes, Author of ‘‘ Modernism and Romance,” and Literary Editor of 
the Daily News. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





G. K. CHESTERTON’S CRITICISMS AND APPRECIATIONS OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 8 portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





A BOOK OF ENGLISH MELODIES. From rue 13TH TO THE 18TH CENTURY, being 100 


songs. Edited with an introduction and historical notes by Vincent JACKSON. With many decerations 
by Herpert Cote. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





BLAKE'S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. a study by Josep H. Wicksteep, M.A. 


With reproductions from the original copy of Job. Square medium 8vo. 6s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS FOR YOUNC PEOPLE. 














ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A WONDER BOOK AND TANGLE- 
Translated by Mrs. EpGar Lucas. With 24 WOOD TALES. By Narsanet 
coloured illustrations and many line decora- HAWTHORNE. With 24 coloured illustrations 
tions by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Medium 8vo. by H. GRANVILLE FELL. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 5s. net. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 3, 
With 12 coloured and many line illustrations Joun Bunyan. With 12 coloured illus- 
by CHARLES FoLkarp. Large crown 8vo, trations by FRANK C. Pape. Medium 8vo. 
5s. net. 7s. 6d. net. 











THE BOOK OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM (Mammals). 3y w. Percivar 


Wes TELL, F.L.S. 14 coloured plates and 260 plain plates from photographs by W. S. Berrince, F.Z.S. 
4to. 10s. 6d. net. 





LONG WILL: A Plantagenet Romance. By Fiorence Converse. With 6 coloured 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. Newly translated by EvuGENE Mason. With 6 coloured 


illustrations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











THE BLACK LETTER SAINTS OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 3, ». £. 


Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


GRANGER (Melville Gray). Introduction by the Right Rev. W. E. Cotuins, Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 








AN ETHICAL DIARY. Quotations selected and arranged for a year by W. GARRETT Horver. 








Square fcap, 8vo. 2s. met; in paste grain, $s. met; in morocco, 4s. net, 

















LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ LTD., AupiInE Housrt, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 
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Designing from Plant Forms. By John W Wadsworth. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 

Modelling. By Prof. E. Lanteri and A. Rodin. 
& Hall. 15s. net.) 

The Drawing of Geometric Models and Their Application to 
the Drawing of Common Objects. By G. H. Downing. 
(Chapman & Hall. 3s. net.) 

A Text-Book of Physics. By H. E. Hurst, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Roman Life Reader. By S. E. Winbolt, M.A., and 
F. H. Merk, M.A. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net ) 

A History of England. By James Oliphant. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 

The Grecians. A Dialogue on Education. By J. E. Flecker. 
(Dent. 2s. net.) 

A Course of Elementary Science. Practical and Descriptive. 
By John Thornton, M.A. (Longmans. 2s.) 

A School Course of Heat. By R. H. Scarlett, B.Sc. 
mans. ) 

Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910. 
Magnus, M.P. (Longmans.) 

English Composition and Essay Writing. 
Miller, M.A. (Longmans.) 

Spanish Grammar. By John Warren. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

Elementary Dynamics. By Professor Andrew Grey, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan.) 

Cyclopedia of Education. 


(Chapman 


Edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D. 


(Macmillan. 6 vols.) 

A History of England for Schools. By Ernest Bowyer, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

A Short History of Chemistry. By T. P. Hilditch, B.Sc., 
A.1.C., F.C.S. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

A Systematic Geography of Asia. By George William Webb, 
B.A. (Methuen. 1s.) 


Elementary Experimental Electricity and Magnetism. By 
W. T. Clough, A.R.C.Sc., F.C.S. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

English Literature. By F. J. Rahtz, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

Home and State (Elementary Book on Economics and Civics). 


By Susan Cunnington. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

Selections from English Literature. Vol. I. By F. J. 
Rahtz, M.A., B.Sc. (Methuen. 2s.) 

Stories from the Great Writers. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 


F.R.Hist.S. (Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 


A First School Chemistry. By F. M. Oldham, B.A. (Mills 
& Boon. 2s. 6d.) 
A Public School Arithmetic. By F. C. Boon, B.A. (Mills 


& Boon. 3s. 6d.) 

Practical Mathematics. 
(Mills & Boon. 

A School Calculus. 
(Murray.) 

An Introduction to Old High German. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

English Political Institutions. 
ford University Press.) 

Living Speech in Central and South Africa: an Essay Intro- 
ductory to the Bantu language. By A. C. Madan. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 

Educational Psychology. By Professor Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Egyptian Language: Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics, with Sign List. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., 
Litt.D. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 

The Chinese Language and How to Learn It. 
2 vols. 12s. 6d. net each.) 

General and Regional Geography for Students. 
Unstead, M.A., and E. C. R. Taylor, B.Sc. 
Philip.) 

The Nations of the Modern World. 
M.A. (George Philip.) 

A Short History of Greek Literature. 
Wright, Ph.D. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 


By W. E. Harrison, A.R.C.S. 
1s. 3d.) 
By A. J. McNeile and J. D. McNeile. 


By Lionel Armitage. 


By J. A. R. Marriott. (Ox- 


(Kegan Paul. 


By J. F. 
(George 


By H. J. Mackinder, 


By Wilmer Cave 
6s. net.) 


English-Greek Lexicon. By 8. C. Woodhouse, M.A. (Rout- 
ledge. 15s. net.) 
Introduction to the Study of Local History. By J. E. 


Morris, M.A. (Routledge. 4s. 6d.) 

The History of Europe in Relation to that of Great Britain. 
By Professor C. Sanford Terry. (Routledge. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each.) 

Matthew Arnold: Selected Passages on Educational Sub- 
jects. Edited by Leonard Huxley. (Smith, Elder.) 


(Long- 
By Sir Philip 


By J. Wn. | 

















The Child’s Inheritance. By Greville MacDonald, M.D. 
(Smith, Elder. _ 12s. 6d. net.) 


Plant Life. By Professor E. Warming. (Sonnenschein.) 


Saint Simon: Selections. By Nevile Perkins. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Our Great Public Schools. By Vivian Carter. (Treherne. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Unfolding of Personality. By H. Thiselton Mark, M.A., 
B.Sc. (Unwin. 2s. net.) 

FICTION. 
A Dreamer’s Tales. By Lord Dunsany. (Allen. 6s.) 


The Idealist and Mary Treherne. By Edith Mary Moore. 
(Allen. 6s.) 
The Green Mouse. 
The Star of Love. 
ton. 6s.) 
Howard’s End. By E. M. Forster. (Arnold. 
The Little Gray Man. By Jane Wardle. 
The Pursuit. By Frank Savile. 


By Robert W. Chambers (Appleton. 6s.) 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. (Apple- 


6s.) 


(Arnold. 6s.) 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


The Return. By Walter De La Mare. ‘(Arnold. 6s.) 
Brother Copas. By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Arrowsmith.) 
The Gentleman Help. By Lady Owen. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 
Fancy Farm. By Neil Munro. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Seekers All. By Mrs. Kenneth Combe. (Blackwood. 6s.) 
The Prize. By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood. 6s.) 
Spell-Land. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Bell. 6s.) 


Lady Molly of Scotland Yard. By the Baroness Orczy 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

Opal Fire. By Mrs. Campbell Praed (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Brown Mask. By Percy Brebner. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Lame Englishman. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 6s.) 

A Wild Irish Girl. By L. T. Meade. (Chambers. 6s.) 

The Greatest Wish in the World. By E. Temple Thurston. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


The Great Offender. By Vincent Brown. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The Straits of Poverty. By Ella Macmahon. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The Trail of the Axe. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Mezzogiorno. By John Ayscough. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Lady of Tripoli. By Michael Barrington. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s ) 

The Noise of Life. By Christopher Stone. (Chatto & 
Windus 6s.) 

The Young Idea. By Frank A. Swinnerton. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 

Sacrifice. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Anne Killigrew. By Duncan Stuart. (James Clarke. 6s.) 

The House of the Secret. By Katherine Tynan. (James 
Clarke. 6s.) 

Fortuna Chance. By James Prior. (Constable. 6s.) 

John Winterbourne’s Family. By Alice Brown. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 

Pongo and the Bull. By Hilaire Pelloc, M.P.  (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 

The Creators. By May Sinclair. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Empty House. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 

The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. (Constable. 6s.) 

His Hour. By Elinor Glyn. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

Hope. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


The Faithful Failure. 
worth. 6s.) 
The Witch Ladder. 


By Rosamond Napier. (Duck- 


By E. 8S. Tylee. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Hardican’s Hollow. By J. S. Fletcher. (Everett. 6s.) 

The Lesson. By Gertie D. 8. Wentworth-James. (Everett. 
6s.) 

The Rose in the Ring. By Geo. Barr McCutcheon. 
(Everett. 6s.) 

Periwinkle. By William Farquhar Payson. (Gay & Han- 
cock. 6s.) 

A King’s Masquerade. By May Wynne. (Greening. 6s.) 


Princess Galva. By David Whitelaw. 
The Girl’s Head. By Edgar Jepson. 


(Greening. 6s.) 
(Greening. 6s.) 


Silence and Other Stories. By W. H. Lowe. (Francis 
Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Other Main-Travelled Roads. By Hamlin Garland. 


6s.) 


(Harper. 
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FROM 


XS The House Of Cassell. 


Books marked * are Now Ready. Other Volumes will be published Shorily. 


eS 











Napoleon in His Own Defence. By CLEMENT K. SHORTER, with 4 plates 


medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 12s, net. 


*100 Popular Pictures. Facsimile Reproductions in colour of Popular Pictures 


Selected from the World’s Great Galleries. With an Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A., and Note on each 
Picture by ARTHUR FISH. Vol. I., Imp. 4to. cloth gilt, 12s. Vol. I. contains 50 Pictures. 


In the Heart of Africa. By The DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. Being the 
results of a Hunting and Scientific Expedition which the Duke carried out, accompanied by a host of scientific 


experts into unknown territory in Central Africa. With 4 Colour Plates and 147 Pages of Illustrations and 2 Maps. Imp. 
4to, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


Italy, The Magic Land. By LILIAN WHITING. The Period of Modern 


Art in Rome, Social Life in the Eternal City, Day Dreams in Naples, Voices of St. Francis of Assisi, are among the 
subjects dealt with in diction of exceeding beauty, leading to a final vhapter which discusses the Italy of modern 
times. With 33 Full-Page Plates from Photographs. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


*Keartons’ Nature Pictures. Beautifully Reproduced in 12 Colour Plates, 36 


tembrandt Photogravures, and a profusion of Black-and-White Illustrations from Photographs by RICHARD and CHERRY 
KEARTON. With Descriptive Text by RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.5., F.R.P.S. 


** Mr. Richard Kearton’s accompanying descriptions have the freshness of first-hand knowleige, and include in a small space many details o 
original observations.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Light Side of the Law. By GEORGE A. MACDONALD. The writer 


deals with abstruse and legal problems in a human, illuminating and deliciously humorous way. Of such diverse subjects as 
The Law as a Livelihood, Speculative Buildings, The Elusive Boy, Unpopularity of Solicitors, and other vagaries of the Law, 
the author discourses with a breadth of psychological insight and feeling for red-veined humanity that is rare in the legal world. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


*The Sea and Its Story. From Viking Ship to Submarine. By CAPTAIN 


FRANK H. SHAW and ERNEST H. ROBINSON. With Coloured Plates by famous Marine Artists, and Hundreds of 
Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs. Cloth gilt, 9s. net. 


‘The Encyclopaedic Dictionary. Over 3,000 Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Supplementary Volume containing about 28,000 additional words, and series of 70 Original Coloured Plates. Complete 
in Eight Vols., extra crown 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net each ; or £3 net for the set. 


The Pocket Reference Library. A Series of Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 
in a well printed, handy pocket size. Size 4¢ by 2$ inches. Cloth, 6d. net, leather, 1s. net. 
The first six volumes to be published are :—CASSELL’S POCKET ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 1HE POCKET 
DOCTOR; PROVERBS AND MAXIMS; A GAZETTEER OF THE BRITISH ISLES; A DICTIONARY 
OF MYTHOLOGY: POETICAL QUOTATIONS, 


Women of All Nations. By T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and 64 Plates. (Abridged Edition.) Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s, net. 


Charles Dickens. (Little Books on Great Writers Series.) With 6 Full-page 
Illustrations by FRED BARNARD in Colour. 1s. net. 


Mind and Its Culture. By REV. R. P. DOWNES, t1.v. (Editor of “ Great 


Thoughts.”) Extra crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


*After Death—What? By Dr. ALFRED ROWLAND. This book contains the sub- 
stance of four Lectures, delivered on behalf of The Ancient Merchants’ Lecture Fund, by the well-known minister of the 
Congregational Church (Park Chapel), Crouch End. Cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


Garden Planning and Planting. (Cassell’s Famous Gardening Handbook 


Series.) By H. H. THOMAS (Editor of “The Gardener)”. With numerous Illustrations, paper cover, ls. net; cloth 
1s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION NOW READY. 


The Lame Englishman. By WARWICK DEEPING. Second Edition. 


** Admirable tale of the Garibaldi rebellion . . conceived with dignity and power. .. This is the best modern novel Mr. Deeping has yet written.” 
—The Athenzum. 


Lady Molly of Scotland Yard. Third Ed. By The BARONESS ORCZY. 











Opal Fire: A Bush Love Story. - - By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The Brown Mask - - - By PERCY JAMES BREBNER. 
Love’s Barrier - . - - By ANNIE 8S. SWAN. 
The Lovely Mrs. Blake - - By RICHARD MARSH. 





CASSELL & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 
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The Way of Peace. 

An Affair of Dishonour. 
mann. (66.) 

Jane Oglander. 


6s.) 
(Heine- 


By Margaret Deland. (Harper. 
By William De Morgan. 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


John Christopher—Dawn and Morning. By Romain 
Rolland. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Mr. Dooley Says. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

The Patricians. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Tillers of the Soil. By J. E. Patterson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Martha Vine. A Love Story of Simple Life. Anonymous. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 6s.) ‘ 


At the Villa Rose. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 6s.) 

Leila. By Antonio Fogazzaro. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Girl from Nowhere. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Golden Galleon. By ‘Lucas Malet. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 65s.) 

The Heart of a Maid. By Charles Garvice. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


The Wisdom of Folly. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Dorinda and her Daughter. By “Iota’’ (Hurst & Blackett. 
6s.) 


To-day and Love. By Mand Yardley. (Hurst & Blackett. 


6s.) 

Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Max. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

None Other Gods. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson 
6s.) 

The Green Patch. By the Baroness von Hutten. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 

Two Impostors and Tinker. By Dorothea Conyers. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Uncle Hal. By Lady MacAlister. (Jarrold. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Wise Men and a Fool. By Coulson Kernahan. (Jarrold. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Bellcroft Priory: A Romance. By W. Bourne Cooke. 
(Lane. 6s.) 


Cottage Pie: A Country Spread. By Neil Lyons. (Lane. 6s.) 
My Brother the King. By Edward H. Cooper. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Saint’s Progress. Translated from the Italian of Ciro 
Alvi, by Mary Gibson. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Works of Anatole France. Edited by Frederic Chap- 
man— 
My Friend’s Book. A Translation by the Editor. 
The Opinions of Jerdme Coignard. A translation by Mrs. 
Wilfrid Jackson. (Lane. 6s.) 


At the Sign of the Queen Pédauque. A translation by 


Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. (Lane. 6s.) 
Her Soul’s Desire. By Alice Maud Meadows. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 
The Land of Promises. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 


Isola. By Alice M. Diehl. (John Long. 6s.) 


Midsummer Morn. By R. H. Forster. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Mating of Anthea. By Arabella Kenealy. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

Unconfessed. By Maxwell Gray. (John Long. 6s.) 


Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

Bitter Sweet. By F. F. Montrésor. 

The Andersons. By 8S. Macnaughton. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Downsman. By Maude Goldring. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Peer’s Progress. By J. Storer Clouston. (Murray. 6s.) 


By M. F. Hutchinson. 


(Murray. 6s.) 


. The Valley Captives. By Miss R. Macaulay. (Murray. 
6s.) , 
The Martin Devil. By Henry Hargreaves. (Ouseley. 6s.) 


The Broad Highway. 
(Sampson Low. 6s.) 
A Snail’s Wooing. The Story of an Alpine Courtship. By 


A Romance. By Jeffery Farnol. 


E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Rest Harrow. A Comedy of Resolution. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Rewards and Fairies. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan. 
és.) g 
—— Men and Others. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan. 
) 
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The Glory of the Shia World. Tale of a Pilgrimage, 
Translated and edited from a Persian Manuscript by 
Major P. M. Sykes, C.M.G. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

The Human Chord. By Algernon Blackwood. (Macmillan. 
6s. 

om. A Where Man and the Sea are Face to Face. 
By Stephen Reynolds. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Out of the Dark. By the Countess of Cromartie. 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Haunted Island: A Pirate Romance. By E. H. Visiak 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Dubliners. By James Jeyce. (Maunsel.) 

A South Sea Buccaneer. By Albert Dorrington. 
6s.) 

Love and Battles. 

Wandering of Desire. 

Babes in the Wood. 

Clayhanger. By Arnold Bennett. 

Finer Grain. By Henry James. 

Mr. Ingleside. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Exception. By Oliver Onions. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The House of Serravalle. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Blue-Grey Magic. By Sophie Cole. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

The Glen. By Mrs. H. 8. Boyd. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

The Sins of the Children. By Horace C. W. Newte. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 


(Elkin 


(Melrose. 


(Melrose. 6s.) 
(Melrose. 6s.) 
6s.) 


By F. Sedgwick. 
By Charles Vivian. 

By B. M. Croker. (Methuen. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

(Methuen. 6s.) 


813. By Maurice Leblanc. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Queen Sheba’s Ring. By il. Rider Haggard. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.) 

The Broken Commandment. By Lady Angela Forbes, 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 

The Wonderful Bishop. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.) : 

History of Mr. Polly. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Prester John. By John Buchan. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Second String. By Anthony Hope. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

The Handicap. By Robert E. Knowles. (Oliphant, 


Anderson & Ferrier. 6s.) 

More Pages from a Journal. By Mark Rutherford. Com- 
panion volume to “ Pages from a Journal.’’ (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Love and Bissaker. By Wilfred L. Randell. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

The Desire of lKife. By Matilde Serao. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 


The Lion’s Skin. By Rafael Sabatini. 

Kilmeny of the Orchard. By L. 
Isaac Pitman. 6s.) 

My Heart and Stephanie. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman. 6s.) 

The Master of the Vineyard. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 

The Sword in the Mountains. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 

By a Broad Water of the West. 
(Religious Tract Society. 6s.) 

The Shadow. By Harold Begbie. 


(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
M. Montgomery. (Sir 


By Myrtle Reed. (G. P. 
By Alice MacGowan. (G. 
By Margaret Surrey. 


(Religious Tract Society. 


6s.) 

A Gentleman of Leisure. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.) 

Bracken. By John Trevena. (Alston Rivers. 6s.) 


Dives and Son. By Ernest Davies. (Alston Rivers. 6s.) 


Perpetua. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.) 

The Gospel of Expediency. By Cedric Barington. (Rout- 
ledge. 6s.) 

The Price of Freedom: A Tale of Today in a New Literary 
Form. By Deane Ballynn. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co. 6s.) 

The Imperfect Branch. By Richard Luellyn. (Martin 
Secker. 6s.) 

The Passionate Elopement. By Compton Mackenzie. (Mar- 
tin Secker. 6s.) 

Widdershins. By Oliver Onions. (Martin Secker. 6s.) 


A Knight of Poland. By M. E. Carr. 
Early Victorian. By 8S. G. Tallentyre. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Mrs. Fitz. By J. C. Snaith. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 

The Osbornes. By E. F. Benson. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 
Just Between Themselves. By Anne Warner. (Unwin. 6s.) 
McGlusky the Reformer. By A. G. Hales. (Unwin. 6s.) 
The Romantic Road. By Guy Rawlence. (Unwin. 6s.) 


(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
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The World of Life: 


A Manifestation of Creative Power, 
Directive Mind, and Ultimate Purpose 
By DR.ALFRED RUSSELWALLACE. Author of * Man’s 
Place in the Universe,’’ ‘*‘ Natural Selection,’’ &e. With 


numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


Cagliostro: 


The Splendour and Misery of a Master 
of Magic 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. Author of ‘ Seven 
Splendid Sinners,” ‘‘Mirabeau the Demi-God,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. net 


Untrequented France 
By River and Mead and Town 


By Miss BETHAM EDWARDS. Author of “ French 
Vignettes,’’ ‘‘French Men, Women, and Books,’’ &c. 
Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


The Romance of 
Bookselling 


A History from the Earliest Times to 
the Twentieth Century 
By FRANK A. MUMBY. Author of ‘‘ The Girlhood of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ &c. With a complete bibliography 
by W. H. Peet. Fully Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net 


The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With 24 Illustrations in 
colour and upwards of 100 in black and white by CECIL 
ALDIN. 2 volumes. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net 


An edition limited to 250 on hand-made paper, each 
signed by the artist. 
&3 3s. 


The French Revolution: 


A History 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. With 30 full-page Illustra- 
tions and upwards of 150 portraits by EDMUND J. 
SULLIVAN. 2 vols 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net 


An edition limited to 150 copies on hand-made paper 
with full-page plates on Japanese vellum each signed 


by the artist. 
£3 3s. 


Letters of the English 
Seamen, 1587-1808 


Edited by E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE. 
“‘Samuel Pepys: Administrator, Observer, Gossip.’ 
With Portraits. 


Author of 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


A Special Illustrated Edition of 


The City of Beautiful 


Nonsense 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. With a hundred draw- 
ings by EMILE VERPILLEUX. 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


Studies in Chinese Religion 


By E. H. PARKER, M.A., Professor of Chinese at the 
Victoria University of Manchester. Author of “China: 
Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce,” ‘‘ Ancient 
China Simplified.’””’ With 14 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
Idola Fori 
Chapters on Public Questions of the Day 


By W. S. LILLY. Author of “‘ Studies in Religion and 
Literature,”’ ‘‘ Christianity and Modern Civilisation,” 
&e. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


Letters to My Son 


Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


Patchwork Papers 
A Volume of Essays 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Author of “The City 
of Beautiful Nonsense,’’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
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Fedora of the Halls. By Arthur Applin. (F. V. White. 
6s.) 

The Race Before Us. By Guy Thorne. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

The Unknown To-morrow. By William Le Queux. (F, V. 


White. 6s.) 
HISTORY. 

Memorials of Old Durham. LEdited by H. R. Leighton. 
(Allen. 15s. net.) 

Memorials of Old Lincolnshire. 
Sympson. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

The Reconstruction of the English Church. By G. Roland 
Usher, Ph.D. (Appleton. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

A Century of Empire, 1800-1900. Vol. III. From 1867 to 
1900. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. (Edward Arnold. 14s. net.) 

Bohemia and the Czechs, By W.S. Monroe. (Bell. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Europe since 1815. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

A Short History of the Church of England. By J. F. Ken- 
dall. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Sea-Kings of Crete and the Prehistoric Civilization of 
Greece. By Rev. James Baikie. (A. & C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A Century of Scottish History. From the Days before the 
"45 to those within Living Memory. By Sir Henry 
Craik, K.C.B., M.P. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 

History of the 91st Argyllshire Highlanders. By R. P. 
Dunn Pattison. (Blackwood. £2 2s. net.) 

Commercial Relations of England and Scotland.—Girton 


Edited by E. Mansel 


By Charles Downer Hazen. (Bell. 


College Studies. By Theodora Keith. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vols. V., 


VI., and VII. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
and A. R. Waller, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The Cambridge Modern History. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, 
M.A. Vol. XII. The Latest Age. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and 
Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720. By William 
Robert Scott, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Persian Revolution. By E. G. Browne. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Napoleon in his own Defence. By Clement K. Shorter. 
(Cassell. 12s. net.) 

The Romance of Bookselling. By F. A. Mumby. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 16s. net.) 

The Story of Old Japan. By Joseph H. Longford. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 6s.) 

Lives of the Early Medici. By Janet Ross. (Chatto & 
Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A History of English Dramatig Companies—1558-1642. 
(Constable. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 

A Mediaeval Garner. By C. G. Coulton, M.A. (Constable. 
21s. net.) 

History of Hastings Castle. By Charles Dawson, F.S.A. 
(Constable. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

Pope John the Twenty-third and Master John Hus of 
Bohemia. By Eustace J. Kitts. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Sixtine Rome. By J. A. F. Orbaan. (Constable.) 

The English People Overseas. By A Wyatt Tilby. (Con- 
stable. 6 vols. 6s. net each.) 

The Marprelate Tracts. By W. M. Pierce. (Constable.) 

The New Europe, 1789-1889. By Reginald W. Jeffrey, M.A. 
(Constable.) 

The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80. By Col. H. B. Hanna. 
(Constable. 15s. net.) 

The Victoria History of the Counties of England. (Con- 
stable. 4 vols. £1 11s. 6d. net per vol.) 

Touring in 1600. By E. S. Bates. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

Medieval Sicily. By Cecilia Waern. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

A Man-of-War in the East Indies. Being the Log of H.M.S. 
“ Proserpine,’’ 1908-1910. By W. Furness. (Gerrards.) 

A History of European Nations. By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 
(Greening. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Birth of England. By Estelle Ross. (Harrap. 2s. 6d. | 


net.) 
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The Dawn of British History. By Alice Corkran. (Harrap, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

China Under the Empress Dowager. Being the History of 
the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi, compiled from State 
Papers and the Private Diary of the Comptroller of her 
Household. By J. O. P. Bland and Edmund Back- 
house. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 

The Fighting Fame of the King’s Ships. By Edward 
Fraser. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. A Translation from the German 
by John Lees. With an Introduction by Lord Redes- 
dale. (Lane. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

A History of Wales, from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest. By John Edward Lloyd, M.A. 
(Longmans. 2 vols.) 

A Roman Diary, and Other Documents Relating to the 
Papal Enquiry into English Ordinations, 1896. By 
T. A. Lacey. (Longmans.) 

The Dawn of Modern England. By Carlos Lumsden. 
(Longmans. Qs. net.) 

The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. By the 
Rev. C. Sydney Carter, M.A. (Longmans. ls. net.) 
The English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By Eugene 

Stock, D.C.L. (Longmans. 1s. net.) 

The House of Lords During the Civil War. By Charles 
Harding Firth, M.A. (Longmans.) 

The Political History of Enyland. Vol. VI. From the 
Accession of Edward VI. to the Death of Elizabeth 
(1547-1603). By A. F. Pollard, M.A. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Roman Empire. By the Rev. F. W. Bussell, D.D. 
(Longmans. 28s. net.) 

The Loyalists of Massachusetts, and the Other Side of the 
American Revolution. By James H. Stark. (Sampson 
Low. 25s. net.) 

The Mongols in Russia: A History. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
(Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, King of 
Scots, 1153-1214. By Sir Archibald Campbell Lawrie, 
LL.D. (MacLehose. 10s. net.) 

Early Glasgow. A History of the City to the year 1611. By 
Sir James David Marwick, LL.D. (MacLehose. 21s. 
net.) 

The Awakening of Scotland. A History from 1747 to 1797. 
By W. L. Mathieson. (MacLehose.) 

The Medieval Church in Scotland. Its Constitution, 
Organisation, and Law. By the Right Rev. John 
Dowden, D.D., LL.D. (MacLehose. 15s. net.) 

A History of Eton College. By Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, 
K.C.B. (Macmillan.) 

A History of the English Church. Edited by the late Dean 
Stephens and the Rev. William Hunt. Vol. VIII., The 
English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By F. 
Warre Cornish. (Macmillan. In two parts. 7s. 6d. 
each.) 

A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Vols. V. and VI. (Macmillan.) 

Revolutionary Ireland and Its Settlement. By the Rev. 
Robert H. Murray. (Macmillan.) 

A History of Some French Kings. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A. C. Wooton. (Macmillan. 
2 vols. 21s. net.) 

Lectures on the French Revolution. By John Emerich 
Edward Dalberg-Acton. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

The First Six Centuries of the History of the Church in 
Gaul. Being the Birkbeck Lectures at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for 1907 and 1908. By T. Scott Holmes, 
B.D. (Macmillan.) 

England Under the Hanoverians. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By C. H. Haring. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Early Christians in Rome. By the Very Rev. H. 
Donald M. Spence-Jones, D.D. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

net.) 

The Tower of London. By Richard Davey. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The National Church of Sweden. By the Right Rev. John 
Wordsworth, D.D. (Mowbray. 5s. net.) 


By Blanche Behm. 


(Methuen. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 


AND ITALY. By Laurence STERNE. With 12 Illustrations faithfully 
Reproduced from Water-Colour Drawings by EverArD Hopkins. 
Ordinary Edition, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net; Edition de Luxe, signed by 
the Artist, demy 4to, 21s. net. 


Carlyle has described Sterne as ‘‘ our last specimen of humour and, with all his faults, 
our best and finest, if not our strongest.” Thackeray has declared he is ‘‘the man who 


can make you laugh and can make you cry too.” Of all Sterne’s works ‘‘ The Senti- 
mental Journey” is his masterpiece. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SCOTTISH NOVELIST: 


By L. B. Watrorp. With Portraits and other illustrations. Demy 
8vo, Cloth. ros. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Walford as a writer of delightful fiction has probably afforded as much pleasure 
as any living author. ‘‘The Baby’s Grandmother” and “Mr. Smith” have become 


classics. In her “ Reminiscences” Scottish Society of the close of the last century is dealt 
with by an intimate. 


THE SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF 
HARALD THE TYRANT. Translated from the Norse, with illustra- 
tions by Norwegian Artists. Finely printed on good paper, bound with 
linen back and paper sides, in box 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT: And Other Essays. 


By L. P. Jacks, Editor of The Hibbert Journal. In demy 8vo, about 400 

pages. tos. 6d. net. [Ready Shortly. 
The greater part of the material to be included in this volume has never yet been 

published. Among the titles of Essays the following may be mentioned :— 

The Bitter Cry of the Plain man—Is there a Science of Man?—Fatuous Morality and 
Moral Education—On the Quest for a Safe-conduct in Morality—The Last Keys of the 
Universe—The World as a Work of Art—The Insularity of Systems—Devil’s Island 
and the Isles of Omniscience, an Adventure among Abstractions—The Universe as 
Philosopher—The Alchemy of Thought—The Usurpations of Language—Can we 


—— much ?—The Church and the World—The Moral Supremacy of Christendom 
— Religion. ‘ 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. By Dr. Rupotr Eucxen, 
Professor of Philosophy in Jena. Translated by James Morratt, B.D., 
D.D. (St. Andrews). Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Jn the Press. 
The important divisions of the book are— 


The Epoch-Making Significance of The Opposition to Religion. 
the Religious Crisis. 

The Fundamental Basis of the Uni- 
versal Religion. 


The Religion that is Religion. 
Christianity and Modern Life. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
ANCIENT EAST. Manual of Biblical Archaelogy. By Dr. ALFRED 
Jeremias, Lecturer at the University of Leipzig. Illustrated with 
several hundred figures, mostly in the text, and to be issued in Two 
Volumes, with Maps, 25s. net. [Zn the Press. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH 


IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. By Apvotr Harnack. Trans- 
lated by F. L. Pocson, M.A. 5s. net. [Ready in October. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT : Its principal results, and their bearing upon Religious Instruc- 
tion. By Dr. Rupotr Kirret, Professor at the University of Leipzig. 
Translated by J. CALEB HuGues, M.A., Ph.D. With Twelve Plates and 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready in October. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY : Its Writings and Teachings 


in their Historical Connections. ‘By Otro PFLeIpERER, D.D., Professor 
of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated by W. 
Montcomery, B.D. [Zn the Press. 
Volume III. — ‘Jewish Hellenism,’ ‘Syncretism and Gnosticism,’ 
‘Writings of the Pauline School.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready in October. 


* * * * * * * * * 7 + 7 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Hersert Spencer. 2 Vols., 


THE SEASONS: An Anthology 
in Prose and Verse. Selected and 
arranged by HELEN and LEWIS 
MELVILLE. Forming an attractive 
volume. Bound in art linen, and speci- 
ally suitable for presentation. 3s.6d. net. 





To be issued uniform in style with ‘‘ De Pre- 
fundis Clamavi’’ and be published 
at 5s. net. 


GOD AND LIFE: 


A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 
By JOHN HUNTER, D.D., Glasgow. 


BRITAIN, B.C. As Described in 


Classical Writings. By HENRY 
SHARPE. Large crown, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE SOLILOQUIES OF 
SAINT AUGUSTINE. trans- 


lated into English by ROSE ELIZA- 
BETH CLEVELAND. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


The Proceedings 
of the 
ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 


New Series. Volume X. Buckram, Price 10/6 net 

Containing the Papers read before the 

Society during the Session 190921910. 
CONTENTS: 


Sensations and Images. The Presidential 
Address. By S. Alexander. 

The Subject Matter of Psychology. By G, E. 
Moere 











Epistemological Difficulties in Psychology. 
By Wm. Brown. 


Kant’s Account of Causation. By A. D. 
Lindsay. 

——* Theory ef Instinct. By H. Wildon 
arr. 


Logic and Science. By E. C. Childs. 

The Philosephical Implicatiens of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s Theory ef Mathematics, By 
Sydney Waterlow. 

Are Secondary Qualities Independent ef Per- 
ception ? A Discussion. By T. Percy 
Nunn and F. C. S. Schiller. 

Mr. G. B. Moore on the Subject Matter of 
Psychelegy. By G. Dawes Hicks. 

Volumes I to 1X containing the Papers read before 

the Society from 1900 to 1909 can still be obtained. 


Price, 10/6 per Vol. net. Boundin Buckram, 


THE 
HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. 


Price per number, 2s. 6d, net; Yearly Subscription, 
10s. net, post free, 


Contents of the October Number. 


La Situation religieuse de l’Eglise catholique 
romaine, en France, & l'heure actuelle 
Par PAUL SABATIER 
Hellenistic Philosophy 
By Professor GILBERT MURRAY 
Ideals in Education By P. E. MATHESON 
The Present Crisis of the Christian ae 
By the Rev. AMBROSE W. VERNON, D.D. 
A Vision of Unity (The World’s Missionary 
Conference, 1910) es 
By the Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia 
Fragments of a Dual Consciousness 
By H. M. F. COLE 
Philosophical Theories and Psychical Re- 
search By JAMES H. HYSLOP 
Prisons and Prisoners By THOMAS HOLMES 
The Words of Institution at the Last Supper 
: By M. A. R. TUKER 
The Fallacy of the Social Psychologists 
By G. C. FIELD 
Principal Childs on Women’s Suffrage: A 
Rejoinder By FRANCIS K. LOW 
The Belief in God and Immortality as Factors 
in Race Progress 
By Professor HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER 








240 pages each, bound in cloth, 1s. net per volume. 


Discussions and Signed Reviews 








Complete list of announcements post free upon application, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 























Battle Honours of the British Army: From Tangier, 1862, 
to the Close of the Reign of King Edward VII. By 
C. B. Norman. (Murray.) 

India and Tibet. Being a history of the relations which have 
subsisted between the two countries from the time of 
Warren Hastings to the présent year; together with a 
particular account of the Mission to Lhassa of 1904. By 
Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.1.E. (Murray.) 

Industrial England in the Middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Sir Henry Trueman Wood. (Murray.) 

Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean. The Grand Period of 
the Moslem Oorsairs. By Commander E. Hamilton 
Currey, R.N. (Murray.) 

The History of the British and Foreign Bible Society: 
Vols. III., IV., and V. By William Canton. (Murray.) 


True Stories of the Past. By Martin Hume. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 5s. net.) 

South Pembrokeshire. By Mrs. Mary Beatrice Mirehouse. 
(Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Covenanting Pilgrimages in Scotland. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Documents Illustrating the Continental Reformation. 
Edited by B. J. Kidd. (Oxford University Press.) 

From Metternich to Bismarck: A Text-book of European 
History, 1815-1878. By L. Cecil Jane. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

The English Factories in India. Vol. V. 
W. Foster. (Oxford University Press.) 

The High Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy: An 
Historical Essay on the Boundaries between Legislation 
and Adjudication in England. By C. H. Mcllwain. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714. Calendared by 
R. Steele under the direction of the Earl of Crawford. 
(2 vols. Oxford University Press.) 

History of the German People at the Close of the Middle 
Ages. Vols. XV. and XVI. Translated by A. M. 
Christie. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, Till 
the Year a.p. 1612. By Kasin Ferishta. Translated by 
John Briggs, M.R.A.S. (Kegan Paul. 4 vols. 30s. 
net each.) 

History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
Vols. I.-III. By Hartman Grisar, §.J. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. Vols. 
IV. and V. By Rev. H. K. Mann. (Kegan Paul. 
12s. net each.) 


By A. B. Todd. 
5s. net.) 


1634-1636. By 


The History of the Popes. By Dr. Ludwig Pastor. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. net per vol.) 

Mendelssohn’s South African Bibliography. By Sidney 
Mendelssohn, F.Z.S., F.R.C.I. (Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 


42s.) 

A Guide to United States History. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

The History of Music. By Waldo Selden Pratt. 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries. By Francis Aidan 
Hibbert, M.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 5s. net.) 

Controversial Ground in Scottish History. By William H. 
Gregg. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

In the Time of the Pharaohs. By A. Moret. 
nam’s Sons.) 

Romance of Imperial Rome. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Lady. By Emily James Putnam. , (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A General Sketch of Political History from the Earliest 
Times. By Arthur D. Innes. (Rivingtons.) 

The Church and the Empire. Being an Outline of the 
History of the Church from a.p 1003-1304. By D. J. 
Medley. (Rivingtons.) 

The Church of Modern Days. Being an Outline of the 
History of the Church from a.p. 1815-1900. By Rev. 
Leighton Pullan. (Rivingtons.) 

The History of Tonbridge School. From its Foundation in 


Henry W. Elson. 


(Sir Isaac 


(G. P. Put- 


By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
15s. net.) 


1553 to the Present Time. By S. Rivington. 
(Rivingtons.) 

The Restoration and the Revolution, 1660-1715. By Arthur 
Hassall. (Rivingtons.) 

Relics and Memorials of London Town. By J. S. Ogilvy. 
(Routledge. 25s. net.) 
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Leaders of the People. By Joseph Clayton. (Martin 
Secker. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Incas of Peru. By Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 


The History of Wexford. Vol VI. By Philip Herbert 


Hore. (Elliot Stock. £2 10s. net.) 

The Ulm Campaign. By C. F. N. Maude, C.N. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

The Windsor College Records. By Canon Dalton. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 


Wellington’s Battlefields in the Peninsular War: Bussaco. 
By G. L. Chambers. (Sonnenschein.) 

Egypt: Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes. 
Maspero. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Medieval Italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII. 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by C. Hutton. 
15s. net.) 

Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution. By 
Charles F. Warwick. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The French Revolution. A Political History. 
Aulard. (Unwin. 4 vols. 8s. 6d. net each.) 

The Good Old Times. By F. W. Hackwood. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By Sir Gaston 


By Prof. 
(Unwin. 


By A. 


(Unwin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The American Public Library. By Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Ph.D. (Appleton. 6s. net.) 
Shakespeare’s Sea Terms Explained. By Capt. W. B. Whall. 
(Arrowsmith. 2s. net.) 
Ships and Men. By David Hannay. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 
War, Police, and Watch Dogs. By Major E. H. Richard- 
son. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary. (Cassell. 
each.) 

The Light Side of the Law. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

The Sea and Its Story. By Capt. Frank H. Shaw and 
Ernest H. Robinson. (Cassell. 9s. net.) 

Stokes’s Cyclopaedia of Music and Musicians. Edited by L. 
J. de Bekker. (Chambers. 6s. net.) 
Patchwork Papers. By E. Temple Thurston. 

Hall. 5s. net.) 
Curiosities in Clubs. By 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Trobador Poets. By Barbara Smythe. 
A Book of Life and Death. 

(Constable. 21s. net.) 
In Praise of Oxford. By Thomas Seccombe and H. Spencer 
Scott. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Pages from the Book of Paris. By Claude C. Washburn and 
Lester G. Hornby. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The World of Dreams. By Havelock Ellis. (Constable.) 
Orchids for Everyone. By C. H. Curtis. With 50 Illustra- 


8 vols. 7s. 6d. net 


By George A. Macdonald. 


(Chapman & 
Ralph Nevill. (Chatto & 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
By Col. Thomas H. Lewin. 


tions. (Dent. 21s. net.) 
Toy Dogs and Their Ancestors. By Mrs. Nevill Lytton. 
(Duckworth. 25s. net.) 


The Music-Lover’s Diary for 1911. Edited by Ada M. Ing- 
pen. (Herbert & Daniel. 1s. 6d. net.) 


The Round of the Clock. By.W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

Photography. Edited by Henry P. Maskell. (Hutchinson. 
5s.) 


The Oldest Music Room in Europe: A Record of an 
Eighteenth-Century Enterprise at Oxford. By John 
H. Mee, D.Mus. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Starlit Mire: Epigrams by James Bertram and Russell 
Wilkinson. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Bohemian Days of Fleet Street. 
(John Long. 10s. 6d. net.) 

King Edward VII. as a Sportsman. 
E. T. Watson. (Longmans.) 


By Two Journalists. 


Edited by Alfred 


Handicrafts in the Home. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Moated Houses. By W. Outram Tristram. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Pulteney. A. Fantasy. By E. D. Ward. (Methuen. 


1s. net.) 
The English Home. By Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.1., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Essays on Sport and Literature. By John Andrew Doyle. 
Edited by W. P. Ker. Murray.) 
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George Allen & Sons’ 
New Books 


New Fiction. — 
Crown 8vo, cleth, GS. each volume. 


IDEALIST AND MARY 
TREHERNE 


By EDITH MARY MOORE, Author of “ The Lure of Eve,” &c, 
With Frontispiece. (OCT. 12. 


A DREAMER’S TALES 
By LORD DUNSANY, Author of “The Sword of Welleran.” 
With 9 Full-page Illustrations by 8. H. SIME. 
(JUST OUT. 


A VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
By HOPE DAWLISH, Author of “A Secretary of Legation.” 


STANDARD,—“ A very cleverly written and highly enter- 
taining book.” [JUST OUT. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS 
An Anthology of verse arranged by G. A. B. DEWAR. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 

Crown 8vo, cleth, gilt top, 5s. net. 

{SHORTLY. 


THE 


SPRING BLOSSOMS 

A SUMMER GARLAND 
AUTUMN GLEANINGS 
WINTER THOUGHTS. 


Boards, gilt top, Is. Gd. net each vol. 


LOUIS XIV. 
MAINTENON 


(The Anonymous Queen of France) 
By CHARLOTTE LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Portraits, demy &vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 15s, net. (OCT. 1h. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LADY GIFFARD 


A Sequel to “‘The Letters of Dorothy Osborne.’ 


Edited by JULIA LONGE, with a Preface by JUDGE PARRY, 
and 20 Full-page Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, gilt cloth, tep, [5s. net. (SHORTLY. 


IN THE RHONE COUNTRY > 
By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of ‘‘ Eversley Gardens and 
Others,” etc. 

With 52 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

tep, 10s. Gd. net. (OCT. 18. 


VENICE IN THE Xllltx AND XIVru 
CENTURIES 


By F.C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 21 Full-page Illustrations, 620 pages Crown &8vo, 
cloth, [Qs. net. (OCT, 14. 


DINANDERIE 


AHistory and Description of Medizval Art Work 
in COPPER, BRASS, and BRONZE. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
With 1 Photogravure, 48 Full-page Iiliustratiens, and 7] 
Drawings in the Text. 
Crown 4to, Specially Designed Cloth Cover, 2/s. net, 


“An attractive volume extremely well illustrated.” 
Gazette. 


Four volumes. Each 
with 3 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour, and 
Cover in Colour. 


(OCT. 12. 


























— Westminster 
(JUST OUT, 


SANCTUARIES AND SANCTUARY SEEKERS 
OF MEDIAVAL ENCLAND 


By the Rev. J. C. COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. gilt top, 
15s. net, NEARLY READY. 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN 6& SONS, 
RUSKIN HOUSE, RATHBONE PLACE. 








and MADAME DE. 





Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
Books for the Autumn of 1910. 





FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 








FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS of the 
MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 


Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


The letters contained in this volume were written by Lord 
Dalhousie to Sir George Couper, Bart., his oldest and dearest 
friend, though twenty-four years his senior. He and Fox 
Maule, afterwards Lord Panmure, were Lord Dalhousie’s most 
favoured correspondents. The Jetter of September 18, 1849, 
contains the following passage: ‘‘I write to you and Fox Maule 
—my oldest friend, my nearest kinsman. I have already told 
you I keep you as a safety-valve, through which I have a 
right to blow off feelings which I can express to no one in 
India but my wife, and do express to no one in Europe but 
your two selves.” And so he liberated his mind, vented his 
wrath, and freely gave his opinion of men and things. 


PERSIA AND TURKEY 
IN REVOLT. sy vavin Fraser, 


Author of “The Short Cut to “The 
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Marches of Hindustan.”’ With numerous illustra- 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


tions. 


The Makers of Black Basaltes. ‘“ By LInEsMAN,’ 
Author of ‘*‘ Words of an Eyewitness,” &c. 21s. net. 


New Spirit in Egypt. By H. Haminton Fyre. 
Author of ‘‘ Annals of our Time,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 


Ships and Men. _ By Davin Hannay, 
** A Short History of the Royal Navy.” 
tions. 6s. net. 


Author of 
With Illustra- 


Notes of a Life. Prof. Blackie’s Autobiography. 
By JOHN STEWART BLACKIE. Edited by his Nephew, 
A. STODART WALKER. 6s. net. 





READY. 


Collected Poems. By ALFRED Noyes. In 2 vols., 
5s. net each. 


Vol. I. contains: THE LOOM OF YEARS, THE FLOWER OF 
OLD JAPAN, THE FOREST OF WILD THYME, and FORTY 
SINGING SEAMEN 


Vol. IT. contains: 
NEW POEMS. 
War, Police, and Watch Dogs. 

RICHARDSON. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


DRAKE, THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, and 
By Major E. H. 


Character. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE, D.Sce., 
LL.D., “—y" Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. . 6d. net 


Practical Nursing. By ISLA STEWART, Matron of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and HErpert 
E. CUFF, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer for General Pur- 
poses to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, London; late 
Medical Superintendent, North-Western Fever Hospital, 
Tottenham, London. A New Edition, Revised by H. 
CUFF; assisted by B. CUTLER, Assistant Matron of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 5s. net. 

The Fundamental Problems of St ae 
By James Linpsay, D.D., M.A., B.Se., F.R.S.E., 
Author of “Studies in European Philosophy, * &e. 
4s. net 


The Immortal Hope. By the Rev. S. H. MELLONE, 
D.Sec., Author of ‘Elements of Psychology,” ‘An 
Introductory Text-Book of Logic,” &. 2s. 6d. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Fancy Farm ... 

The Prize int 

A Demoiselle of France 
Seed of Fire 

Seekers All 

My Lady of Intrigue 

The Pilgrim ... _ 
The Templeton Tradition - 








By NEIL Munro 

By SypNey C. GRIER 
By W. J. Eccorr 

By R. 8S. MACNAMARA 
By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE 
By HUMPHREY JORDAN 
By ARTHUR LEWIS 

By ADAM GowWANS WHYTE 








William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
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Letters on Amphibious Wars. By 
George G. Aston, C.B. (Murray.) 
Plant Life in Alpine Switzerland. Being an Account in 
Simple Language of the Natural History of Alpine 


Brigadier-General 


Plants. By E. A. Newell Arber. (Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

A Book of Nimble Beasts. By Douglas English. (Nash. Is. 
net.) 


Maxims and Musings By the Marchioness Townshend. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Views of “ Vanoc’’: An Englishman’s Outlook. (Kegan 
Paul. 6s. net.) 

Famous Speeches. Edited by Herbert W. Paul. 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Inns and Taverns of Old London. 


(Sir Isaac 


By Henry C. Shelley. 


(Sir Isaac Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Old Country Inns. By Henry P. Maskell. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Secret Tradition of Freemasonry. By Arthur Edward 
Waite. (Rebman. 2 vols.) 


The Romance of the Fiddle. 
(Rebman.) 

A Dictionary to the Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
By M. F. Husband. (Routledge. 8s. 6d. net.) 

How to Make Money. By Gavin Douglas. (Routledge. 1s.) 

Thackeray Dictionary. By I. K. Mudge and E. N. Sears. 


By E. Van Der Straeten. 


(Routledge. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Indian Idylls. By Anstice Abbott. (Elliott Stock. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

A Dictionary of Abbreviations. By W. T. Rogers. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations. By C. Field. 


(Sonnenschein. ) 


The Secret Conspiracy of the Jesuits in Great Britain. By 


M. F. Cusack. (Sonnenschein.) 

Chats on Autographs. By A. M. Broadley. (Unwin. 5s. 
net.) 

Our House. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. (Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Greenwich Hospital and the United Service Museum. By 
Edward Fraser. (Wells, Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Natural History Museum. By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., 
A.L.S. (Wells, Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Masters of Literature Series— 
De Quincey. By Sidney Low. (Bell. 
Dickens. By Thomas Seccombe. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Sterne. By Dr. Sidney Lee. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 
More’s Utopia. Edited by George Sampson. (Bell. 5s.) 
Silas Marner. By George Eliot. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Brownies and Other Tales. By Mrs. Ewing. (Bell. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift. 
Elrington Ball. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by W. Ernst Brown- 
ing. (Bell. 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. each.) 
The Four Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and 


3s. 6d. net.) 


Edited by F. 


Town Life. By William Makepeace Thackeray. (A. 
& C. Black. 5s. net.) 

The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson. (A. & C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The King’s Quair. By King James I. of Scotland. Edited, 


with Introduction, &c., by Professor Alexander Lawson. 
(A. & C. Black. 6s. net.) 


The Mythology of the British Islands. By Charles Squire. 


(Blackie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. (Cassell. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Black Watch. By the late Archibald Forbes. (Cassell, 
3s. 6d.) 

A Collection of Ballads. By Andrew Lang. (Chapman & 
Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Charles Dickens. Complete Works. 
ds. 6d. net per vol.) 


(Chapman & Hall. 


Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

English Sonnets. By A. T. Quiller Couch. (Chapman & 
Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Illustrated by 
Sybil Scott. (Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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The Essays of Francis Bacon. (Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 
The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated 
by George Long. (Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 

Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Margaret Jameson. 
(Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Essays in the Art of Writing. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

(Chatto & Windus. 2s. net.) 
By Bret Harte. (Chatto & Windus. 


The 


Salomy Jane. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Shadowless Man: Peter Schlemihl. By Adelbert von 
Chamisso. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Cross and the Kingdom. By Rev. W. L. Walker. (T. & 


T. Clark.) 
The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
(Constable. 5s. net.) 


A Book of English Melodies. From the 16th to the 18th 
Centuries. Edited with an Introduction and Historical 
Notes by Vincent Jackson. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. 


(Dent 7s. 6d. net.) 

A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (Dent. 5s. net.) 

Everyman’s Library. Fifty New Volumes completing 500 
Volumes. (Dent. 1s. net each.) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. (Dent. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Swiss Family Robinson. (Dent. 5s. net.) 

Venice and Its Story. By Thomas Okey. (Dent. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

A Commentary. By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Essays in Freedom. By H. W. Nevinson. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By F. W. Mait- 
land. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 


Life and Habit. 

The White Slaves of England. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Horace Walpole. By Austin Dobson. 

Madame de Montespan and Louis XIV. 
(Harper.) 


By Samuel Butler. (Fifield. 
By R. H. Sherard. 


5s. net.) 
(Fifield. 


(Harper.) 
By Noel Williams. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By William G. Easton. 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) 

The Collected Works of Fiona Macleod. (Heinemann. 
7 vols. 5s. net per vol.) 


The Encyclopedia of Sport and Games. In fortnightly 
parts. (Heinemann. 1s. net per part.) 

Songs of Innocence. By William Blake. With a preface by 
Thomas Seccombe. (Herbert & Daniel. 5s. net.) 

The Baby of the Future. By H. D. Traill. Illustrated in 
color by Honor E. Appleton. (Herbert & Daniel. 1s. 
net.) 

The Poems of Emily Bronté. Edited by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. (Jack. 6s. net.) 

The Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon IT.). A biography com- 
piled from new sources of information. By Edward de 
Wertheimer. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

An Excerpt from Reliquiae Baxterianae, or Mr. Richard 
Baxter’s narrative of the most memorable passages of 
his life and times. (Longmans.) 

Poems by the Way. By William Morris 
net.) 

The Collected Works of William Morris. 
vols.) 

The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
By George Bryce. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Longmans. 2s. 


(Longmans. 24 


Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. (Mac- 
millan. 2 vols.) 

The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 


A Collected Edition of the Poetical Works, Critical Studies, 
and Correspondence, together with a Memoir of the late 
Lionel Johnson. By E. M. Rae. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Contemporary Ireland. By L. Paul Dubois. (Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A Selection. 


New York. A Portfolio of 20 Photogravures. 


By ALVIN LANGDON CosuRN. With an introduction by 
H. G. WELLS. 25s. net. 


Toy Dogs and their Ancestors. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Nevitt Lytton. With 4 illustrations 
in colour and 300 black-and-white illustrations. Square 
royal 8vo. Gilt top. 25s, net. 


The Golf Courses of the British Isles. 


Described by BERNARD DARWIN. Painted by HARRY 
ROUNTREE. With 48 illustrations in colour and 16 in 
sepia. Square royal 8vo,9 in. by7in. Gilt top. 21s. net. 


Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. 
By RALPH NEVILL, part author of “ Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall”; author of “The Merry Past,” ‘Light Come, 


Light Go,” ete. With coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 


The Last Stuart Queen: Louise 


Countess of Albany. By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN, 
F.S.A., author of “The Last of the Royal Stuarts,” etc. 
With illustrations and portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Alexander Hamilton. dis Private Life. By 
A.M. HAMILTON. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Medieval Sicily. Aspects of Life and Art in 


the Middle Ages. By CectLiA WAERN. With very many 
illustrations. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mark Twain. By Dr. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, 
of the University of North Carolina. With 8 Photographs 


by Atvin LANGDON CopuRN. Square crown &vo. 
5s. net. 


The Life and Letters of Leslie 


Stephen. By Freperic W. MAITLAND. A new and 
cheaper edition. With a photogravure portrait. Demy 
8vo. 5s. net. 


The Three Mulla Mulgars. by wa:rer 


DE LA MARE. With 4 illustrations in colour. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


The Child of the Air. sy ws. m. &. 


SPIELMANN. [Illustrated in colour and in line by C. 
WILHELM. Square erown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Poems. By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. Square crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 


By EDWARD THOMAS, author of “Rest and Unrest.” 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. _ [Roadmender Series. 


Hope. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 
8vo. 6% 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
New Volumes in a New Style. 


BLAKE. By G. K.CHEsTErToN. With a frontispiece in 
colour and many illustrations in half-tone. Cloth gilt, 
2s. net. 


HOGARTH. By EDWARD GARNETT. With frontispiece 
in colour and many illustrations in half-tone. Cloth gilt, 
2s. net. 


HIS HOUR. 3y eEvinor ciyn. 


With a photogravure frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Published To-day. 








Rose Acre Papers, including Horae Solitarse, 





Fall particulars of any of the above will be 
sent on application. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books 
| 


Mr. Heinemann begs to annownce that he will publish | 


on Thursday next a POPULAR EDITION of | 
THE HEART | 


OF 


THE ANTARTIC. 
By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, ©.V.O. 


In one Volume, fully illustrated from Photographs, and with 
Drawings in colour, and a map, price 6s. net. | 
This POPULAR EDITION of the great travel book of the | 


twentieth century piaces this thrilling record of British 
achievement within the reach of everybody. Issued at | 


| one.sixth of the price of the original edition, it contains | 


all the principal illustrations and a complete narrative 


| of the Expedition, written by Sir Ernest Shackleton, 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER, 


Compiled from the State Papers and the Private Diary 
of the Comptroller of her Household. 
By J. 0. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 
Illustrated, 1 vol., 16s. net. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. 


By HERBERT WARD. Fully Illustrated, 1 vol., 10s. net. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT 
AND GAMES. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 


Vol. 1. (A to Cricket), with over 600 Illustrations, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net; half-bound, 14s. net. 


Also in Fortnightly Parts, ls. net each. 





HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. 





Edited by GUSTAV KARPELES. 
Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 12s, net 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 
Vols. II. and III. Demy 8vo, 10s. net each. 
A GASCON ROYALIST 
IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 
By G. LENOTRE. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 








THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD William Sharp). 
In 7 vols., 5s. net each. 
Vv. THE WINGED DESTINY. 
VI. THE SILENCE OF AMOR: 
WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS. 


Six-Shilling Novels by Notable Authors. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
JOSEPH VANCE—ALICE-FOR-SHORT— SOMEHOW COOD. 














A NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘MAURICE GUEST.” 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON. 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER : Dawn and Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND, 
Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. [Nezt week. 


ANNE KEMPBURN. 
By MARGUERITE BRYANT, 
Author of “Christopher Hibbault.” 


MARTIN EDEN. [3rd Jmp. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild.” 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. (7th Imp. 
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The Works of J. M. Synge. (Maunsel. 4 vols. 24s. per set.) 

Browning’s Poems. Selected and illustrated by E. A. Pike. 
(Melrose. 2s. net.) 

Eight Books by F. W. Bain. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net each.) 

Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies. Printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. 
Blont, T. Smithwicke, & Aspley. (Methuen. £1 1s. 
net.) 

A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. By the Rev. 
George Longridge, B.A. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects and 
Doctrines. Edited by the Very Rev. Henry Wace and 
the Rev. William C. Piercy. (Murray.) 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting. A history of 
painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from 
the 2nd to the 16th Century. With editorial notes by 
Langton Douglas. (Murray. 6 vols. 21s. net each.) 

Nelson Library. (Nelson. 7d. net per volume.) 

Nelson Shilling Library. (Nelson. 1s. net per volume.) 

Hauff’s Fairy Tales. Translated by L. L. Weedon. (Ernest 
Nister. 7s. 6d.) 

Robinson Crusoe. (Ernest Nister. 3s. 6d.) 

Swiss Family Robinson. (Ernest Nister. 3s. 6d.) 

Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry— 

Charles Reade’s A Good Fight. First version of ‘“ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.’’ (Oxford University Press.) 

Clough’s Poems. Including Ambarvalia and the first 
edition of “The Bothie.’’ Edited by H. S. Milford. 

Jeffrey’s Literary Criticism. Edited by D. Nichol Smith. 

Shelley’s Poems of 1820. 

The World’s Classics— 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. Vols. I. to III. With 
a general introduction by A. C. Swinburne. Intro- 
ductory studies of the several plays by E. Dowden, 
and a note by T. Watts-Dunton upon the special 
typographical features of this edition. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


The Balance of Truth. By the late Rev. C. G. Pfander, 


D.D. (Religious Tract Society. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. (Routledge. 1s. net.) 

Cynewulf. Poems. Edited by Professor C. W. Kennedy, 

* Ph.D. (Routledge. 6s.) 

George Chapman: Complete Works. Edited by T. F. 
Parrott. (Routledge. 3 vols. 6s. each.) 

House of the Seven Gables. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
(Routledge. 1s. net.) 

Life and Death of Jason. By William Morris. (Rout- 
ledge. 1s. net.) 


Mazzini: Thoughts on Democracy. 
Lightbody. (Routledge. 1s. net.) 

Sonnenschein’s Best Books. In three parts. 
14s. net each.) 

Hieroglyphics. By Arthur Machen. 
net.) 

Red Letter Days of Samuel Pepys. 
Diary. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Selected Tales of Mystery. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
wick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

South Africa (The Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and all 
other Territories South of the Zambesi). By George 
McCall Theal, D.Litt., LL.D. (Unwin. 5s.) 

The Australian Commonwealth. By Greville Tregarthen. 
(Unwin.) 

Burns’s Poetical Works. 
(Ward, Lock. 5s.) 
Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and South American Geology. 

By Charles Darwin. (Ward, Lock. 1s. net.) 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. (Ward, Lock. 21s. net.) 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. (Ward, Lock. 1s. net.) 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. By C. E. Norton, LL.D. 

(Ward, Lock. 5s.) 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By 
David Livingstone. (Ward, Lock. 1s. net.) 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Edited by Edward Dowden, 
LL.D. (Ward, Lock. 5s.) 

The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe. By 
W. H. E. Lecky. (Watts.) 

Christianity and Mythology. 
(Watts. 5s. net.) 

Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By 
F. Howard Collins. (Williams & Norgate. 5s, net.) 


Edited by William 
(Routledge. 
(Martin Secker. 5s. 
Being Extracts from his 


(Sidg- 


By William Michael Rossetti. 


By J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
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First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams & Nor- 


gate. 2 vols. 1s. per vol.) 
POETRY. 

Exmoor Lyrics. By Mrs. Harold Sharland. (Arrowsmith. 
1s. net.) 

The Chained Titan. A Poem. By W. G. Hole. (Bell. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Collected Poems. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 2 vols. 
10s. net.) 


An Anthology of the Poetry of the Time of Shakespeare. By 
W. T. Young, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Poems of the Past and Present. Edited by Marguerite 

Radclyffe-Hall. (Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 
The Mount of Vision. A Book of English Mystic Verse. 


Selected and arranged by Adeline Cashmore. (Chapman 


& Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An Anthology of French Verse. By C. B. Lewis. (Chatto 
& Windus. 5s. net.) 

A Fool’s Paradise. By Dum-Dum. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Constable. 5s. net.) 
Edited by Janet Ross and 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Poems. By F G. Scott. 
Le Poesie di Lorenzo de Medici. 
Edward Hutton. (Dent. 2 vols. 


Poems. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

Poems. By Anna, Comtesse De Bremont. (Gay & Han- 
cock. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Songs in Time’s Despite. By J. L. Milligan. (Francis 
Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An Anthology of Humorous Verse. By Helen and Lewis 
Melville. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Heinemann. 5s. net.) 
With an Introduc- 
(Herbert & Daniel. 


Juana of Castile. By May Earle. 

A Book of Verse. By Living Women. 
tion by Lady Margaret Sackville. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

For Her Namesake. 
by Devout Lovers 


An Anthology of Poetical Addresses 
to Gentle Maidens. Edited by 
Stephen Langton. (Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In Poet’s Corner. By L. Maclean Watt. (Hodder & 

Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


The Chant of the Stone Wall. By Helen Keller. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Troubador. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Parodies Old and New. By Stanley L. Adam. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s. net.) 

The Children’s Way. Edited by Mrs. A. P. Barnett. 
(Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Collected Poems of the Hon: Maurice Baring. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 

The New Inferno. By Stephen Phillips. (Lane. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

Wild Fruit: Poems. By Eden Phillpotts. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

Philosophies. A series of verses written in India between 


1881 and 1889, mostly in connection with the Author’s 
researches on Paludism. By Major Ronald Ross, C.B. 


(Murray. 1s. net.) 
Poems and Ballads. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Wisdom of the East Series— 
The Rubdiydt of Hafiz. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Syed Abdul Majid. Rendered into English verse by 
L. Cranmer-Byng. (Murray. 1s. net.) 
An Anthology of Essex. Compiled by Isabel Lucy Gould and 
Mary Beatrice Gould, with Preface by Miss C. Fell 


Smith. (Sampson Low. 5s. net.) 

Akra the Slave. By Wilfrid W. Gibson. (Elkin Mathews. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Alarums and Excursions. By Arthur Scott Craven. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Ballads and Poems. By John Masefield. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Ballads and Verses. By E. Nesbit. (Elkin Mathews 4s. 6d. 
net.) 


Buccaneer Ballads. By E. H. Visiak, with Introduction by 
John Masefield. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Daily Bread. Book III. By Wilfrid W. Gibson. (Elkin 
Mathews. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By Dollie Radford. (Elkin Mathews 4s. 6d. net.) 

Songs of Awakening. By Winifred R. Carey. (Elkin 


Mathews. ls. net.) 
Poems. By Henry E. Clay. (Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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MR. LANE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


sieies Just Published. 
JUNGLE BY-WAYS IN INDIA: SIX ESSAYS ON JOHNSON. 











Leaves from the Notebook of a Sportsman and a SAMUEL JOHNSON: THE LESLIE STEPHEN LECTURE 
Naturalist. —ON THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
. . ee " aes . JOHNSON’S BIRTH—JOHNSON WITHOUT BOSWELL— 
By E. P. STEBBING, I.F.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With adic dasa Ss tpetecpcten . ” 4 
upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author and others. JOHNSON ON SHAKESPEARE ree EARLY LIV HS OF 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. Just out. THE POETS—JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE PORTS. 
“ The book is instructive as it is entertaining, and should prove By WALTER RALEIGH. 68vo, 5s, net. 


of great value to the novice anxious to tread in the author's footsteps.” 


Ovnox. || ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY 


MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
ERVICE AND SPORT IN THE 
Soman —_ ASSOCIATION. 


A Record of Administration in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Sani dae oF ae 
With some Intervals of Sport and Travel. By D. C. E. Roose Sessa —_ BROWNING. W. P co —_ BLIND 

> COMYN, F.R.G.S. (late of the Black Watch). With HARRY'S ‘WALLACE’ Gzorce Netuson._-SHAKES 

16 Full- Illustrations and 3 Maps, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, pa i ne EP ccc it x 
a aps, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d PEARE AND THE GRAND STYLE, GrorGe Sa1sspuRy.— 
SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT BAD POETRY, EpiTH 

SICHEL.—CARLYLE AND HIS GERMAN MASTERS, C. E. 

oo" dutelt iar damon VAUGHAN. Collected by A. C. BRADLEY, | 8v0, 

: 5s, net. 


“THE CREAT CONDOTTIERE,” FIFTEEN HALF-VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. With Pho ray 
Syentinglece and 16 other Dusieaman ‘ae Go THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


12s. 6d, net. Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Complete from A— 
“ The great qualtttes of this remarkable man are admirably SCOURING, Just published.—Double Section, Vol. IX. T— 


narrated in Mr. Hare’s book. Jt is no mere example of clever TEALT, by Sir JAMES MURRAY. 6g. 
apologetics, but a most capable study of the Constable's career and 


character.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY 
PETER THE CRUEL: ee 


Crown 8vo, bound in Stamped Paper, imitating the Binding of the 
The Life of the Notorious Don Pedro of Spain, together Tudor Period, 5s, net each. 
with an Account of his Relations with the Famous 


Maria de Padilla. TRAHERNE’S POEMS OF FELICITY. 








" —_ ee . Now first printed from a MS. in the British Museum. Edited 
By EDWARD STORER. Maz Illustrations. Demy ~ . ‘ 
Bro. 198. Gd, net. en ee | by H. I. BELL. [ Immediately. 
| 
| SHAKESPEARE’S MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN Printed from the Quarto of 1602. Introduction by W. W 
By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK, Author of “‘ The GREG. 
ag of the Vampire,” ‘‘ A Game at Love,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 5s, net. 
_“ To a@ style half pungent and paradoxical as any Nietzsche he THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN VERSE, 
tro ica f fene Sanone  cersee} | Kult Contury-XiXth Century. 
Chosen by ST. JOHN LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 6s, net; on 
ON LIFE AND LETTERS Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d, net. 





By ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s, [1s¢ Series now ready. setae, cael,” aaaelebie 


TUDOR AND STUART PROCLAMATIONS, 


VANITAS 1485-1714,  calendarea by BR. STEELE, under the 
Polite Stories, including the hitherto Unpublished Story direction of the EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T. 2 vols, 
entitled ‘‘ A Frivolous Conversion.” By VERNON LEE. Royal 4to. [Jmmediately. 
or es PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF UNIVERSITY 

THE SPHINX ace ‘ a a REFORM. Report of Hebdomadal Council. With an Intro- 
= oo ss A a. canta a and duction submitted on behalf of the Council by LORD CURZON 

8. , net. over Design by ‘ _— - + 
Preface by ROBERT ROSS. [New edition. OF KEDLESTON. 6vo, 1s, 6d. net. 





— — ——_-» UNIVERSITY REFORM. By LORD CURZON OF 

c 3 N. . 2s. " t. 

Latest 6s. Novels. pe gaapeate 
cnagedaasades ____ ]| | THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. = transiatea into 
English under the Editorship of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS. 
MY BROTHER THE KING HISTORIA ANIMALIUM, By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 

By EDWARD H. COOPER, Author of “ Wyemarke and =e ao 

the Fairies,” ‘‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” &c. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY PROBLEMS IN THE 
BELLCROFT PRIORY 
A Romance. By W. BOURNE COOKE, Author of LIGHT OF EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE: or, 


“ Madame Domino,” “ Her Faithful Knight,” &c. Covernment Regulation «s. Cevernment Operation 


of Railways. By CARL S. VROOMAN. Crown 8vo, 6g, net, 
THE HAND OF THE NORTH 














By MARION FOX, Author of “ The Seven Nights.” CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 pages) 
[ Shortly. post free on application. 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. London: HENRY FROW DE, Oxford University Press, 








Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Sonnets. By Ferdinand Earle. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Hours of Fiammetta: Sonnets. By Rachel A. Taylor. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Temple of Beauty. (An anthology.) Introductory Essay 


by Alfred Noyes. (Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Ships and Sealing Wax. By Hansard Watt. (Mills and 
Boon. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Songs of Light and Shade. By G. W. (Mowbray. 1s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tudor and Stuart Library— 
Coleridge’s Poems, with unpublished matter edited by 
E. H. Coleridge. (Oxford University Press.) 
Oxford Book of Italian Verse, XIII.—XIX. Century. 
Chosen by St. John Lucas. (Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Book of Ballads. Chosen and edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Oxford University Press.) 
Traherne’s Poems of Felicity. Edited by H. I. Bell. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
Clipt Wings and Other Poems. 
(Kegan Paul.) 
The Plaint of the English Muse. By J. P. Gannon. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Queen of the Fiord. 
5s. net.) 
The Shahnama of Firdausi. Translated by Arthur George 
Warner and Edmond Warner, B.A. (Kegan Paul. 
Vols. V. and I.-IV., 10s. 6d. net each.) 


By W. E. B. Henderson. 


By John Cave. (Kegan Paul. 


William of Normandy. By Walter S. Hinchman. (Kegan 
Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Bell and Wing. By Frederick Fanning Ayer. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The Iron Muse. By John Curtis Underwood. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by Professor Knight. 
(Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Edinburgh Vignettes. By Agnes Helen Begbie. (Schulze. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

The Heart of a Dancer. By W. W. Peploe. (Schulze. 5s. 
net.) 


Bothasberg, and Other Verses. By Captain John Tombleson. 
(Walter Scott Publishing Company. 1s. net.) 

Reaping the Whirlwind and Other Poems. By G. F. Bradby. 
(Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Poetical Works of Mrs. Horace Dobell. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Book of Scottish Poetry. By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
(Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Seasons. An Anthology in Prose and Verse, selected by 
Helen and Lewis Melville. (Williams & Norgate. 
ds. 6d. net.) 


(Smith, Elder. 


SCIENCE, 

Descriptive Meteorology. By Willis L. Moore. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Hereditary Characters. By Charles Walker, M.D. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Modern Methods of Water Purification. By John Don, 
A.M.I., and John Chisholm. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 
Physical Chemistry. By James C. Philip, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Sc. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Practical Design of Motor-Cars. 

(Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

First Principles of Heredity. By S. Herbert, M.D., 
M.R.C.8., C.R.C.P. (A. & C. Black. 5s. net.) 

Heredity. By L. Doncaster. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Orders of Infinity. By G. H. Hardy, M.A., F.R.S. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Plant-Animals. By Prof. F. W. Keeble, Sc.D. 
bridge University Press.) 

Scientific Papers. By George Howard Darwin, K.C.B., 
M.A., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of James Joseph 
Sylvester, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Sc.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Coming of Evolution. By Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery. By A. D. Darbi- 
shire. (Cassell. 7s. net.) 

Electrical Engineering. By Harold H. Simmons, M.I.E.E. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.) 


(Appleton. 


(Arnold. 


By James Gunn. 


(Cam- 





Electricity in the Service of Man. By R. Mullineux 


Walmsley, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Practical Electricity. By the late Prof. Ayrton and 
Thomas Mather, F.R.S., M.I.E.E. (Cassell. 9s. net.) 
The World of Life. By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Chapman 
& Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 
The Airy Way. By George A. B. Dewar. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net.) 


A Treatise on Testing for Engineers. By C. A. Smith, B.Sc. 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 

Engineering Workshops, Machines, and Processes. 
Zur Nedden. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

The Construction and Working of Internal-Combustion 
Engines. By R. E. Mathot. (Constable. 24s. net.) 
The Encyclopedia of Municipal and Sanitary Engineering. 

By W. H. Maxwell, A.M.I.C.E. (Constable. 42s. net.) 
The Practical Design of Irrigation Works. By W. G. Bligh, 
M.Inst.C.E. (Constable. 26s. net.) 


By F. 


The Theory of Ionization of Gases by Collision. By John 
S. Townsend, M.A., F.R.S. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mendelism. By Dr. Drinkwater. (Dent. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Book of the Animal Kingdom (Mammals). By W. 
Percival Westell. (Dent. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Agricultural Bacteriology. By John Percival. (Duck- 


worth. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Submarines of the World’s Navies. 
Fife. (Francis Griffiths. 
Around the Year with the Stars. 
(Harper. 5s. net.) 
A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. Con- 
tributors: Dr. Schuster, Dr R. T. Glazebrook, Sir 
J. J. Thomson, Prof. H. F. Newall, Prof. G. Ruther- 
ford, and Prof. Wilberforce. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Bird Flight as the Basis of Human Flight. By Otto 


By C. W. Domville- 
21s. net.) 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 


Lilienthal. (Longmans.) 

Elementary Treatise on Physics. Experimental and 
Applied. By Prof. Ganot. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 
Practical Physiological Chemistry. By R. H. Aders 

Plimmer, D.Sc. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 
The Physiology of Reproduction. By Francis H. A. Mar- 
shall, M.A. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 


The Relations Between Chemical Constitution and Some 
Physical Properties. By Samuel Smiles, D.Sc. (Long- 
mans. 14s.) 

Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistry. 
Martin. (Sampson Low. 6s. net.) 
Crystallography and Practical Crystal Measurement. 

A. E. H. Tutton, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S. 


By Geoffrey 


By 
(Macmillan.) 


The Age of Mammals. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Text-Book of Human Physiology. By Dr. Luigi Luciani. 
Vol. I. (Macmillan. 4 vols.) 

The Biology of the Seasons. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
(Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 


British Weights and Measures. As described in the Laws 
of England from Anglo-Saxon Times. By Colonel Sir 
C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Murray.) 

Convergence in Evolution. By Arthur Willey. (Murray.) 

The Prevention of Malaria. By Major Ronald Ross, C.B. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) 

Health and Empire. By Dr. Francis Freemantle. 
ley. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Book of Migratory Birds found on the Northumberland 


(Ouse- 


Coast. By W. Halliday. (Ouseley. 5s. net.) 
Biology. By Rev. Eric Wasmann, 8.J. (Kegan Paul. 16s. 
net.) 
The Evolution of Purposive Living Matter. By N. C. 


Macnamara, F.R.C.S. 
Crystals. 
5s.) 
Hypnotism and Suggestion. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman. 6s. net.) 


(Kegan Paul. 5s. net.) 
By Professor A. E. H. Tutton. (Kegan Paul. 


Reptiles of the World. By Raymond L. Ditmars. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 20s. net.) 
Science versus the Criminal. By C. A: Mitchell. (Sir Isaac 


Pitman.) 

The History of Medicine. By David Allyn Gorton, M.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 21s. net.) 

Mental Symptoms of Brain Disease. 
Hollander. (Rebman.) 

Phases of Evolution and Heredity. 
(Rebman.) 


By Dr. Bernard 


By Dr. Berry Hart. 
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‘ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
FROM ROBERT SCOTT’S LIST 


Invaluable to Book Collectors, 


THE NEW VOLUME FOR 1910. 
BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Volume XXIV. By J. HERBERT SLATER: 
Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, £1 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains all that is worth mentioning of 71 Sales 
by Auction which have been held in London and elsewhere, 
from October, 1909, until the close of the season in July last 
—694 pp. in ail. 


By F. W. CHRISTIAN, 
Author of ‘The Caroline Islands.” 


EASTERN PACIFIC LANDS. 


TAHITI AND THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 
Large square 8vo. Fifty-seven Illustrations, Seven Maps, 
and a copious Index. 7s. 6d, net. 


A volume of interest to the traveller, folk-lorist, and philo- 
logist, as well as to the general reader. 








By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, 
IRISH LAND 
AND IRISH LIBERTY. 


THE NEW LORDS OF THE SOIL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Everyone interested in the Future of Ireland should obtain 
and read this important work on the Irish Land Question, 
discussing as it does the State, Prospects and Future In- 
fluence in the British Empire of these ‘‘New Lords of the 
Irish Soil.” 


A Story Book for Children. 


PICNIC FAIRY TALES. 


By E. TATTERSALL. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Three Volumes of Religious Verse. 


SONG OF THE DAY SPRING. 


By F. BREBNER. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


A volume of Religious Sonnets dealing with such themes as 
Immortality and the Power of the Gospel to transform the 
human heart among the heathen races. 


ROSELLE, and other Poems. 


By RUTH HELEN FARRANT. Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. 


A miscellaneous collection of poems widely differing in 
subject and style. 


EVERYDAY SONGS 


IN WOMAN’S LIFE. 


By HELEN F. L. TURNBULL. Cloth Gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“These verses go straight to the reader’s heart. . . They 
are musical, graceful, and pathetic, touched with the light 
from above.’ ae 





A Thoughtful and ‘emnenties Book. 


HE RESTORETH MY SOUL. 
By A. H. W. (Canada). Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


‘A fresh treatment of a great theme, marked by knowledge 
and insight.’’—Aldersgate wanannauedl 


A Religious Biography. 


ROBERT MURRAY 
M’CHEYNE. 


By J. CG. SMITH. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Throws a fresh light—the most interesting light of all, 
because that of personal experience—on one of the most re- 
markable spiritual movements in the religious life of Scot- 
land.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 








London: ROBERT SCOTT, Successor to ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, E.C. And of all Booksellers. 











Mr. Edward Arnold’s 
First Autumn List. 





The Life of the Right Hon. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES 
1853—1902. 


By the Hon. Sir Lewis Micuett, Member of the 
Executive Council, Cape Colony. 2 vols. Illustrated, 
30s, net. [Ready Nov. 1, 


HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD FOSTER. A Memoir 
by his Wife. With Illustrations. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
[Nov. 1. 


The REMINISCENCES of ADMIRAL MONTAGU. 
By Admiral the Hon. Vicror MontTAGu. With Illustrations. 
1 vol. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. [Oct. 25. 


CLARA NOVELLO’S REMINISCENCES. Com- 
piled by her daughter, CoNTESSA VALERIA GIGLIUCCI, from 
the great singer’s manuscript notes. With an Introductory 
Memoir by A. D. CoLeRIpGE. Illustrated. 1 vol. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 18. 


THE DIARY OF A MODERNIST. By WILLIAM 
ScotT PALMER. Author of ‘An Agnostic’s Progress,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, §s, net. [Oct. 11. 


UNEXPLORED SPAIN. By ABEL CHAPMAN and 
WALTER J. Buck, British Vice-Consul at Jerez. With 200 
Illustrations by the AvuTHoRS, E. CALDWELL, and others ; 
and Photographs by H.R.H. PHILIPPE, Duc D’ORLEANS. 
1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 21s, net. [Nov. 


FOREST LIFE AND SPORT IN INDIA. By 
SAINTHILL EARDLEY-WILMoT, C.I.E., lately Inspector- 
General of Forests to the Indian Government ; Commissioner 
under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 
With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, o. net. 

(Oct. 11. 


IN FORBIDDEN SEAS: Recollections of Sea- 
Otter Hunting in the Kurils, By H. J. SNow, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. [Oct. 11. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE HIMALAYA. By 
Major the Hon. C. G. Bruce, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha Rifles 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. [Oct. 25 


RECOLLECTIONS of AN OLD MOUNTAINEER. 
By WALTER LARDEN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
I4s, net. [Oct. 18. 


THE MISADVENTURES of A HACK CRUISER. 
By F, CLAUDE KEmMpson, Author of ‘ The Green Finch Cruises 

ith 50 Illustrations from the Author’s sketches. Medium 

8vo, cloth, 6g, net. {Oct. 11. 


A GAMEKEEPER’S NOTE-BOOK. By OwEN Jone. 
and Marcus WoopWARD. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, eloth, 7s, 6d. net. (Oct. 25. 


FLY-LEAVES FROM A FISHERMAN’S DIARY. 
By Captain G. E. SHarP. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Oct. 18. 


ba DEVELOPMENT of BRITISH FORESTRY. 
By A. C. Forbes, F.H.A.S., Chief Forestry Inspector to the 
Department of Agriculture "for Ireland. llustrated, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Oct. 25. 


HEREDITARY CHARACTERS. By CHARLES 
EpWARD WALKER, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., Director of Research in 
the Glasgow Cancer Hospital. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, 8g. a. net. 

(Oct, 18. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


HOWARDS END. By E. M. Forster, Author of 
“A Room With a View.” 


THE RETURN. By Watrer De La Manz. 
THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. By Jane Warps. 
THE PURSUIT. By Franx Savite. 





*,* Please write for Prospectuses of the above Publications, 
and for Mr. Edward Arnold’s complete list 
of Announcements. 





London: Epwarp ArNoLp, 41 & 43, Maddox-street, W. 
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Practical Points in the Use of X-Ray and High-Frequency 
Currents. By Aspinwall Judd, M.D. (Rebman.) 
The Modern Treatment of Alcoholism and Drug Narcotism. 
By Dr. C. A. MacBride. (Rebman.) 
Text-Book of Nervous Diseases. By Professor H. Oppen- 
heim. (Schulze. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 
The Science of To-day Series— 
Engineering of To-day. By Thomas W. Corbin. (Seeley. 
5s. net.) 
The Autiobiography of an Electron. By Charles R. Gibson. 
(Seeley. 3s. 6d. net.) 
History of Anthropology. By Professor A. C. Haddon, 
M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. (Watts. 1s. net.) 
The Chemist’s Pocket Manual. By Richard K. Meade, M.S. 
(Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Engineering Chemistry. For use of Students, Chemists, and 
Engineers. By Thomas B. Stillman, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Williams & Norgate. 21s. net.) 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


Race Distinctions in American Law. By Gilbert T. 
Stepheason. (Appleton. 6s. net.) 

The American Hope. By William Morse Cole. (Appleton. 
6s. net.) 

The Southern South. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (Appleton. 6s. net.) 

Women in Industry. By Edith Abbott. (Appleton. 8s. 
net.) 

The Nation as a Business Firm; Or, an Attempt to Cut a 
Path Through Jungle. By W. H. Mallock. (A. & C. 
Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The New Spirit in Egypt. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. (Black- 
wood. 65s. net.) 

The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account of the 
Claims of England to the Dominion of the British Seas, 
and of the Evolution of the Territorial Waters. With 
special reference to the rights of fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wemyss Fulton. (Blackwood.) 

Cash and Credit. By D. A. Barker. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Idola Fori. By W. S. Lilly. (Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Senates and Upper Chambers. By H. W. V. Temperley. 
(Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

Peers and Bureaucrats. By Ramsay Muir. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

The Emancipation of Women. By W. Lyon Blease. (Con- 
stable.) 

Christianity and Social Questions. By Rev. William 
Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Modern Humanist—B. Kirkman Gray. (Fifield. 5s. 
net.) 

Egypt’s Ruin. By Theodore Rothstein. (Fifield. 6s. net.) 

The Psychic Realm. By Katharine S. Bates. (Greening. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Unfinished Man. By Dr. Albert Wilson, M.D. (Greening. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

India Under Curzon and After. By Lovat Fraser. (Heine- 
mann. 16s. net.) 

The Great Illusion. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Against the Referendum. By W. Robertson Nicoll and 
Jane T. Stoddart. (Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

Better Times. By the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

Tariff Reform and the Working Man. By T. J. Macnamara, 
M.P. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

The Awakening of India. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Assurance Companies Act, 1909. 
Truelove. (King. 65s. net.) 

Australia. A Colonial Autocracy. 
B.A. (King. 10s. 6d net.) 

Brassworkers of Berlin and of Birmingham. By R. H. 
Best, W. J. Davis, and C. Perks. (King. 6d. net.) 

Canals and Traders. By Edwin A. Pratt. (King. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Elections. By Ellis T. Powell, LL.B. (King. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Law of Prize on Land and Sea. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. 
(King.) 


(Constable. 


By Norman Angell. (Heinemann. 


By Maurice Hawtrey 


By Marion Phillips, 
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London: Mechanism of the City. 


By Ellis T. Powell, 
LL.B. (King.) 


New Social Democracy. By J. H. Harley, M.A. (King. 
6s. net.) 

French Points of View. By Laurence Jerrold. (Lane 
5s. net.) 


Land Problems and National Welfare. 
Turner. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. By R. F. Quinton, M.D., 
late Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. Prison, 

Holloway. (Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Land Law and Registration of Title. By Eustace J. Harvey, 
(Longmans. Qs. net.) 
The Governance of Empire. 
(Longmans. Qs. net.) 
The State and the Doctor. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

(Longmans. 6s. net.) 

Twentieth-Century Socialism. What it is not; What it is; 
How it may come. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., F.G.S, 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Unemployment and Trade Unions. 
(Longmans. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Along the Old North Trail; Or, Life, Legends, and Re- 
ligion of the Blackfeet Indians. By Walter McClintock. 
(Macmillan.) 

An Olive Branch in Ireland and Its History. By William 
O’Brien. (Macmillan.) 

Great American Universities. By Edwin E. Slossom. 
(Macmillan.) 

Great Cities in America. Their Problems and their Govern- 
ment. By Delos F. Wilcox. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 
Melanesians and Polynesians. Their Life-Histories de- 
scribed and compared. By George Brown, D.D. 

(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

Nigerian Studies. By R. E. Dennett. (Macmillan.) 

The Broad Stone of Empire. By Sir Charles Bruce, 
G.C.M.G. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

The Conflict of Colour. By B. L. Putnam Weale. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. net.) 

The Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Smart, D.Phil., LL.D. (Macmillan. Part I. 
1801-1820.) 

The Income-Tax. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. (Macmillan.) 

The Mediaeval Mind. By Henry Osborn Taylor. (Mac- 
millan. 2 vols.) 

War Rights on Land. By J. M. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Young Gaol Birds. By Charles E. B. Russell. (Macmillan.) 

The Mother of Parliaments. By Harry Graham. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Negro in the New World. By Sir H. H. Johnston, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Methuen. 21s. net.) 

Irish Affairs and the Home Rule Question. A Comparison of 
the Attitude of Political Parties towards Irish Problems. 
By P. G. Cambray. With an Introduction by the 
Marquess of Londonderry. (Murray.) 

Sea Law and Sea Power. By T. Gibson Bowles, M.P. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Case for the House of Lords. By W. Lawler Wilson. 
(Murray.) 

The Castes and Tribes of Eastern India. By Sir Herbert 
Risley, K.C.1I.E., C.S.I. (Murray.) 

The King’s Customs. An account of maritime and contra- 
band traffic in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Vol. II. 
From 1800 to 1855. By Henry Alton and Henry Hurst 
Holland. (Murray.) 

The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation. By 
Jethro Brown. (Murray.) 

The House of Lords. By Geoffrey Ellis. (Nisbet. 6s.) 

The Invasion of England by Germany. By an Officer of the 
French Military Staff. (Nutt. 1s. net.) 

American Railway Problems in the Light of European 
Experience. By C. 8. Vrooman. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

National Providence. By James C. Smith. (Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Ship Economics for Marine Officers. 
Owen, R.N.R. (George Philip.) 

Town Planning, for Landowners, Members of Local Authori 
ties, &c. By E. G. Bentley and S. Pointon Taylor. 
(George Philip.) 


By Christopher 


By P. A. Silburn, D.S.O. 


By Cyril Jackson. 


Spaight, LL.D. 


By Captain Hugh 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO, have just published 


the following New Books from their Autumn List. 


Full particulars of these and other works to be issued during the 
Autumn will be sent, post free, on application to the publishers. 


Important New Work by 


J. H. JOWETT, M.A., D.D., 


TRANSFIGURED CHURCH. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume, in which the author unfolds what the Christian 
Church and Christian life might be and should be to-day, is marked 
by the remarkable vigour and beauty of language and the extra- 
ordinary felicity of illustration which have made him famous. 


J. Brierley’s New Work, 


Author of “Ourselves and the Universe,” ete. 


LIFE AND THE IDEAL. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


Nothing affecting human life is without interest to Mr. Brierley 
and in his new book he touches upon many matters of present in- 
terest in Religion, Politics, Science, and social effort. To all these 
questions he brings a keen and penetrating intellect, and illumines 
them with the light of wide reading and knowledge. 


THE ART OF EXPOSITION. sy 4. JeErrs, 
Author of “The Art of Sermon Illustration,” ‘ Practical 
Lay Preaching,” &c. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top. 38. 6d. net. 


Mr. Jeffs, who for many years has edited ‘The Christian World 
Pulpit,” has had a unique opportunity for studying the methods of 
sermon-making. He here embodies much of the wealth of knowledge 


he has gained, especially as to the value and importance of expository 
preaching. 


RELIGION AND MIRACLE. sy GEeorGE 
A. GORDON, D.D., Author of “The Christ of To-day.” 
“Through Man to God,” &c, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Gordon is widely known as a powerful religious thinker, and 
the peculiar interest and importance of this book is that he shows 
how all that is essential in the Christian religion is not affected, if 
even the most destructive criticism of the miraculous is sustained. 


HEAVENLY VISIONS. sy cHARLES BROWN, 
Author of ‘The Letters of Christ,” &c. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


No Book of the Bible has proved more puzzling, or has been more 
misunderstood and misinterpreted than the Book of Revelation. The 
Rey. Charles Brown here gives a series of expositions of the Book 
remarkable for their sanity and insight. 


A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL. sy witiiam 
WATSON, M.A., Auther of “ Prayer,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 28. 6d. net. 


THE TRUE CHRIST and other Studies 


in ‘“‘Whatscever Things are True.” By W. L. 
WALKER, Author of “The Teaching of Christ.” “The 
Spirit and the Incarnation.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF JESUS. 
“= Binge yO gecesi M.A. Crown §8vo, cloth 


THE MAKING OF HEAVEN and HELL. 
By J. M. BLAKE, M.A., Author of ‘A Reasonable View 
of Life.” Small crown 8vo, cloth boards. 1s. 6d, net. 


IDEALS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH: 
ING. By ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Se. With Foreword by 
J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
18. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “ Our Maisie,” *‘ Her Ladyship,” &c. 


The House of the Secret. 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68. 
Miss Katharine Tynan is quite at her best in this delightful story. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO. 13 & 14, Freer Srreet, 
Lonpon, E.C, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


By W. SHAW-SPARROW. With 20 Illustrations in Colour, 16 in 
Collotype, and Cover Design by the Artist. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

A Large-Paper Edition with extra Illustrations, and an Etching, 
signed by the artist, specially executed for this edition, of which the 
plate will afterwards be destroyed. Limited to 160 copies for England 
and America, £5 5s, net. 

Every phrase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this splen- 
didly produced book: Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempora Painting, 
Decorative Painting (including his mural panels for the Skinners 
Company), Sketches, Etchings, Designs for Household Furniture, 
Stained Glass, &c. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. 
By M. JOURDAIN. With 57 Illustrations of the finest pieces of 
Needlework extant, and Frontispiece in Colour. F’cap. 4w, 
10s. 6d. net. 

English secular embroidery has hitherto been overshadowed by the 
superior classes of ecclesiastical work. But on the cessation of 
church work at the Reformation secular embroidery developed on its 
own lines, and is now of extreme interest to collectors and needle- 
workers. 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S PICTURES. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The Private 
Palaces of London” and “ History of the Squares of London.” 
Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MAXIMS AND MUSINGS, 


By the Marchioness TOWNSHEND. With Portrait in Colour, and 
Decorations by the Author. Square pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE VIEWS OF ‘VANOC.” 


An Englishman's Outlook. A Selection from the Remarkable 
Essays which Mr. ARNOLD WHITE, over the pseudonym “ Vanoc,”’ 
has been contributing during the last two or three years to the 
front page of the “‘ Referee.”’ F’cap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

They cover an extraordinarily wide field of observation and re- 
flection, from naval armaments and the ways of the War Office to 
gardening and forestry, eugenics and education, marriage and 
divorce. Mr. Arnold White arrests attention and stimulates thought. 
His views are his own views, expressed in a style of singular vigour 
and individuality. They will be read and re-read not merely through- 
out the United Kingdom, but in the remotest corners of the Empire. 


MEDICINE AND THE CHURCH. 
Being a Series of Studies on the Relationship between the Prac- 
tice of Medicine and the Church's Ministry to the Sick. By 
Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. 

K.C.B., F.R.S. BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 
CHARLES BUTTAR, M.D. PREBENDARY FAUSSET, M.A. 
STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S. Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 

JANE WALKER, M.D. ELLIS ROBERTS 

T. HysLop, M.D. M. CARTA STURGE. 

H. G. MACKENZIE, M.A., M.B. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GEOFFREY RHODES. With a 
| ye by the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 
s. net. 


LEGENDS OF OUR LORD AND THE 
HOLY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES 
AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, B.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. 


By Lady LINDSAY. Diamond Edition. Uniform with “ The 
Sermon in the Hospital.” Limp leather, 1s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. Demy 8vo. Complete in Sixteen 
Volumes. Per 2 vols., 25s. net. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


2 vols. By Dr. F. X. FUNK, Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen. Authorised Translation from the Fifth German 
Edition by LUIGI CAPPADELTA. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS: 
A Motoring Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By C. L. 
FREESTON, F.R.G.S. With 114 Illustrations, for the most part 
from Photographs by the Author; together with several Sketch 
Maps indicating the Relationship of the various groups of Passes 
to each other, and a specially prepared Map of Alpine Territory 
generally. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net; also in leather, 14s. net. 


ARGENTINA: Past and Present. 


By W. H. KOEBEL. With 60 pages of Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAKE OF COMO: its History, Art 
and Archzology. 


By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A. With 24 Illustrations from 
Photographs and a Map. F’cap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ABUSE OF THE SINGING AND 
SPEAKING VOICE : Causes, Effects, and Treatment. 


By E. J. MOURE, Associate Professor to the Faculté de Médecine, 
Bordeaux, and A. BOWYER, Fils, Ex-interne des Hépitaux, Bor- 
deaux, Physician to the Baths, Conterets. Translated by 
MacLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear 
Hospital, Medical Inspector of London County Council Deaf 
Schools, &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





Illustrated Gatalogue of Autumn Publications sent 
post free on application. 


DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD ST., LONDON, W, 
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A Short History of the Progress of Woman’s Rights. By 
Eugene A. Hecker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Government Ownership of Railways Considered as the Next 
Great Step in American Progress. By A. Van Wagenen. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 
Love and Marriage. By Havelock Ellis. (G. P- Putnam’s 
Sons.) 
Political Theories of Martin Luther. By Luther Hess 
Waring, Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
European and African Addresses. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Makers of Man. By Charles J. Whitby. (Rebman.) 
The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. 
By J. Mark Baldwin. (Rebman. 6s. 6d. net.) 
Contemporary Science Series— 
The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment. By Dr. 
Maurice Fishberg. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. 6s.) 
Stocks and Shares. By Hartley Withers. (Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Trish Land and Irish Liberty. By Michael J. F. McCarthy. 
(Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Bushman Folk Lore. By Miss L. C. Lloyd. (Sonnenschein.) 
Constructive Socialism. By Harold A. Russell. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 
Economic Prejudices. By Yves Guyot. (Sonnenschein.) 
Modern Socialism in its Historical Development. By Dr. 
M. T. T. Baranowsky. (Sonnenschein.) 
Spiritualism and Insanity. By Dr. Marcel Violet. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 
The Suffrage Movement from its Evolutionary Aspect. By 
I. E. Taylor. (Sonnenschein.) 
The Sovereignty of the Seas. By Gerard Fiennes. (Treherne. 
5s. net.) 
Woman and Marriage. By Margaret Stephens. (Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Norwich: A Social Study. 
Warner. 5s. net.) 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Spiritism in Psychical Research. By Dr. A. E. Tanner. 
Introduction by G. Stanley Hall. (Appleton. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By Professor W. B. Pills- 
bury. (Appleton. 6s. net.) ‘ 

The Book of Books. By Canon Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. 
(Arnold. 5s. net.) 

The Spirit of Power. By Rev. Ernest A. Edghill, M.A., 
B.D. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 

English Philosophy. A Study of its Method and General 
Development. By Thomas M. Forsyth. (A. & C. Black. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

The Coming Kingdom of God. An address by Bernhard 
Duhm. Authorised translation by Dr. A. Duff. (A. & 
C. Black.) 

The Evolution of Mind. 
Black. 5s. net.) 
The Two Religions of Ancient Israel. With a Re-examina- 
tion of the Prophetic Narratives and Utterances. By 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne D-Litt., D.D. (A. & C. Black. 

12s. 6d. net.) 

The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics 
Lindsay. (Blackwood. 4s. net.) 

The Psychology of Belief. By James Lindsay, D.D. (Black- 
wood. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Selection from the Writings of St. Bernard. By Rev. 
H. N. Grimley, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Disarrangements in the Fourth Gospel. By Rev. F. War- 
burton Lewis. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Fragments of Jewish Sectaries. By S. Schechter. 
bridge University Press.) 

The Ancient Church Orders. By A. J. Maclean, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The Idea of God in Early Religions. By Dr. F. B. Jevons. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Studies in Chinese Religion. By E. H. Parker, M.A. 
(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians. By the Bishop of 
Exeter and Rev. Alfred Plummer. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Christ and Christ’s Religion. By Rev. F. Homes Dudden. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 


By C. B. Hawkins. (Lee 


By Joseph McCabe. (A. & C. 


By James 


(Cam- 





eS 


International Theological Library— 

An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
By Rev. James Moffatt. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. III. Edited 
by Rev. James Hastings. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Progress of Revelation. By Rev. Canon G. A. Cooke. 
(T. & T, Clark.) 

Early Ideals of Righteousness (Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman). By Professor R. H. Kennett, Mrs. Adela M. 
Adam, and Professor H. M. Gwatkin. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Some of God’s Ministries. By Rev. W. M. Macgregor. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 

The Moabite Stone. By Professor W. H. Bennett. (T. & T. 
Clark.) 

The New Testament of Higher Buddhism. By Rev. 
Timothy Richard. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Kant and His Philosophical Revolution. By Professor 
R. M. Wenley. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Christian Certitude. By E. Digges La Touche. 
Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Life and the Ideal. By J. Brierley, B.A. (James Clarke. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Religion and Miracle. By George A. Gordon, D.D. (James 
Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Art of Exposition. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Transfigured Church. By J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. 
(James Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Winning of Immortality. By Frederic Palmer. (James 
Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Epicurus. By Professor A. E. Taylor. (Constable.) 

Looking Facts in the Face. By St. George Stock, M.A. 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Nietzsche. By Anthony M. Ludovici. (Constable.) 

Personal Power. By William J. Tucker. (Constable. 6s 
net.) 

Sin and its Forgiveness. By William de Witt Hyde. (Con- 
stable. 1s. net.) 

Swedenborg. By Frank Sewall, M.A., D.D. (Constable.) 

The Earliest Sources of the Life of Jesus. By Professor 
F. C. Burkitt. (Constable. 1s. net.) 

The Founding of the Church. By Benjamin W. Bacon. 
(Constable. 1s. net.) 

The Principles of Pragmatism. 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 

The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
Scribner Ames. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Protestant Thought Before Kant. By A. C. McGiffert, 
Ph.D., D.D. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Other-World. By Harold B. Shepheard. (Fifield. 1s. net.) 

The Victory of Love. By C. C. Cotterill. (Fifield. 2s. net.) 

Bible of the Reformation : Its Translators and Their Work. 
By Rev. W. J. Heaton, B.D. (Francis Griffiths. 5s. 
net.) 

Saints and Mystics of Islam. By Rev. Claude Field. 
(Francis Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Ephemera Eternitatis. By the Rev. John Kelman, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Vols. IV. 
and V. 28s. each.) 

Light from the Ancient East. By Prof. Adolf Deissmann, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

Pictures from the Apostolic Church. By Prof. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Sin as a Problem of To-day. By Rev. Prof. James Orr, 
M.A., D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Christian Certainty and the Modern Perplexity. By 
the Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, M.A., B.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Eschatology of the Gospel. By Prof. E. von Dobschutz. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. Edited by Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and Jane T. Stoddart. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2 vols. 25s. net each.) 

The Historical Bible. By Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Vol. IV. 5s. net.) 

The Students’ Old Testament. By Prof. Chas. Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Vol. III. 12s. net.) 
The Work of Christ. By the Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth, 

M.A., D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 


(James 


By H. Jeffs. (James Clarke. 


By H. Heath Bawden. 


By Edward 
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FIFTY YEARS OF 
it. 
r PUBLIC OPINION 
THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
7 MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK. 
nd Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Mi. 
PUBLIC OPINION begins its Fiftieth 
“) Year this week. To cotebrate this A NOTE FROM MR. CARN EGIE. 
or. event a Special Number of the parer ee ae ee ees 
ill be i d Friday, October 7, 2 . » 
T cantataing tn “addition to all. the MR. CARNEGIE, in a letter from Skibo Castle, Sept. 17th, 1910. 
, usual features, an Eight-page Sup- to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says :— 
plement, at the usual price of Two- 
v. pence, with the following specially “PUBLIC OPINION HAS WON ITS WAY 
written articles by some famous 
- men :— WITH ME, AND | SHOULD NOT NOW 
Sir OLIVER LODGE MISS IT FOR A GREAT DEAL.” 
- On ‘Fifty Years of Science.'’ 
RICHARD WHITEING (Auwhor of PUBLIC OPINION is a unique paper | Money and Labour. It is a Newspaper 
ce. ‘*No. 5, John Street ’’) and after nearly 50 years has no rival, | Room, a weekly Library of New Books, 
On ‘‘The Passing of the Editor.” | It presents the cream of all the best me — a "a and ~y In- 
. It goes all over 
e Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE thought in the best papers, magazines | !0rmed Companion 
i On “Fifty Years of History.” and books on All the Questions of the | the world and makes an ideal present. 
Ke, oe OF THE “*“ yg a ee * PUBLIC OPINION can be had at all 
URNAL” (Prof. L. P. Jacks) s the busy person’s paper—the 
D On "Fifty Years of Reiisious | paper for tase who, though busy, want | Newsome ona feukaale A 248 
Opinion.”’ to know what is going on in the world. i. the United Kingdom for 10/10; 
e J. A. HOBSON, M.A., It gives a rapid survey of the events | 1004 13/- . 
On “Fifty Years of Sociai Pro. | ° the week. : ; 
gress.” PUBLIC OPINION is non-party and THIS WEEK’S ISSUE FOR 234. 
A. Dr. HAGBERG WRIGHT (Librarian | seeks only reliable facts and informa- 
of the London Library) tion. It is a great acquisition to any unt we send you & free specimen 
On ‘‘ Fifty Years of Literature.”’ house, as it covers so wide a field and y 
6s interests everyone, for it is interested Address, Manager, PUBLIC OPINION, 
payee CRANE in everything, and believes that every- | 31 and 32, Temple House, Tallis Street, 
wa On oun Years of Arts and | thing is interesting. It saves Time, | London, E.C. 
) 
sor 


» | G P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 
= | THE LADY. 


- By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM (Mrs. G. H. Putnam). 
32 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


A series of studies, scholarly as well as entertaining, of the | 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


7 Y 
THE GREEN MOUSE. By ROBERT W. 
CHAMBERS. With 4 Illustrations in Colour. Cloth. Now 
ready. 6s. 
A charming story of some young people who made love by 
wireless telegraphy. Full of wit and imagination. 


THE DANGER MARK. By the same Author. 








With | 


rt, woman of social position from the Greek days to the Twentieth | | THE STAR OF LOVE. By FLORENCE MORSE 
Century. [Shortly. KINGSLEY. Sumptuously illustrated with Full-Page Repro- 
et.) ductions in Colour of Eight Paintings by ARTHUR BECHER. 





ot.) Decorated cover, gilt top. Large 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


rk. ABRAHAM LINCOLN : The This is a beautiful Bible story of Esther, the Hebrew maiden 


who became a Queen. A splendid gift book. 


5s. ’ 5 | 7 WHITE MAGIC. By DAVID GRAHAM 
People’s Leader in the Struggle or PHILLIPS. Tilustrated. Cloth 6. 
i H A new full-length Novel by the Author of “O Vives for New.” 
| 
ld. National Existence. , | #UP THE ORINOCO AND DOWN THE MAGDA- 
By GeorGE HavEN PvutTNAM, Litt.D., author of “The | LENA, By H.J. MOZANS. Royal 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 12s.6d. net. 
D Censorship of the Church of Rome,” “ Authors and their a = book the guthor relates his zavels in South America. 
pee i j ; ; ” 73 Sane ne writer travelled alone on foot, frequenting unknown an 
eg — Times, ete. With frontispiece. 8vo, little visited places and following the trails and unbeaten paths. 
son oth, 6s. net. | THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ENGLISH 


“If you are interested in Lincoln, and perhaps he is the richest personality | 

Ws of modern times, this is a book to read, It is informed in its facts, discrimin- 
ating in its judgment, and it has the personal illumination which a good | 

biography should always have.”— Daily Chronicle. | 


CMURCH. By ROLAND G. USHER, Ph.D., Instructor in History 

at Washington University. 2 vols., cloth, 8vo, 2ls. net. 
In this work the author has narrated the legal and administra- 
tive history of the later Reformation and has analysed in detail 
the influence upon the Church of the economic crisis of the 
century. He has demonstrated that che English Reformation, 
viewed from the standpoint of the Church and not of the State, 
was not finished by the work of Henry VIII. or of Elizabeth, but 
by the codification of the constitution in the Canons of 1604. 
The Times says: “ These two volumes are well worthy of the 


nn, 


». | THE TARIFF HISTORY OF 





THE UNITED STATES. 


rr | attention of students of English history. 
, > > “4s 
By Prof. F. W. Taussic. Revised and Enlarged Edition, STUDIES !N SPIRITISM. By Dr. A. K. TANNER, 
5 containing an additional chapter discussing present tariff | wih on Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL. Large 8vo, cloth, 
A r . S. . net. 
d y legislation. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. Contains an introduction to the general subject and chapters 
er on the testing of physical phenomena and physical manifestations 





of spiritism and mediums, the conditions of communication, 
sources of error, telepathy, and allied phenomena and hallucina- 


tions. 

DESCRIPTIVE METEOROLOGY. By WILLIS L. 
MOORE, of the United States Weather Bureau. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

This new book on meteorology includes the whole range of the 
phenomena of the air: the composition, properties, and motions, 
and the various forms of energy manifested therein; the radia- 


W. AND AFRICAN ADDRESSES. 


srt. Delivered during the year 1910. With introductory material | 
by LAWRENCE ABBOT. Crown 8vo, Cloth. [Nearly ready. 


: | 
« | ROOSEVELT’S EUROPEAN | 





D. | tion, the conduction, the reflection, and the distribution of heat, 

° —__-_ = its “ao of form in the process of evaporation, condensa- 
tion, an reezing. Illustrated with 45 colour and other charts, 

- NEW LISTS NOW READY. | and 81 illustrations in the text. 

nt, } 


London: 25, Bedford St., Covent Garden. 
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A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 
(Werner Laurie. 21s. net.) 

Religions and Philosophies of the East. 
(Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

Back to Holy Church. Experiences and Knowledge Ac- 
quired by a Convert. By Dr. Albert von Ruville. 
(Longmans. ) 

Christian Progress, with other Papers and Addresses. By 
Rev. George Congreve, M.A. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Philosophical Essays. By Bertrand Russel, M.A., F.R.S. 
(Longmans.) 

* Ritual, Its Use and Misuse. 
(Longmans. 2s. net.) 
The Morality of Social Pleasures. 

M.A. (Longmans.) 

Revolutionary Christianity. By J. P. Milum. 
Low. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Christ for India. By Bernard Lucas. 
The Domain of Belief. 
(Macmillan. ) 
Sermons in Braid Scots. 


By John S. Bumpus. 


By J. M. Kennedy. 


By Rev. N. Dimock, M.A. 
By Montague Fowler, 
(Sampson 


(Macmillan.) 
By the Hon. Henry John Coke. 


By Rev. D. Gibb Mitchell. 


(Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Reason and Belief. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. By &. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. (Methuen. 3s. net.) 

Reunion and Rome. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 
(Mowbray. 1s. 6d. net.) 


The Claims and Promise of the Church. By Rev. Gabriel 
Gillett. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Notes of the Church By Rev. F. Darwell Stone, D.D. 
(Mowbray. 1s. net.) 

Progressive Revelation. Lectures to Clergy given in St. 
Asaph Cathedral, June, 1910. By Canon 8S. A. Alex- 
ander. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Warburton Lectures on Prophecy. By the Very Rev. 
Henry Wace. (Murray.) 

The Greek Thinkers. A History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By Theodore Gomperz. (Murray. 4 vols. 14s. net each.) 

Wisdom of the East Series— 

The Alchemy of Happiness. By Al Ghazzali. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Claud Field. (Murray. 2s. 


net.) 

A Chinese Quietist. From the Mystical Philosophy of 
Liehtsze. Translated by Lionel Giles. (Murray. 2s. 
net.) 

Principles of the Reformation. By the Dean of Canter- 
bury. (Nisbet. 5s. net.) 

The Antecedents of the Christian Heresy. By J. H. A. 
Hart. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Oral Law, and Other Sermons. By Rev. H. Hyamson. 
(Nutt. ) 


The Authority and Person of Our Lord. By John A. 
Hutton, M.A. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 6s.) 
John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel. By Dom John 
Chapman. (Oxford University Press.) 
Old Latin Biblical Texts, VI.: Codex Veronensis b. Edited 
by E. 8S. Buchanan. (Oxford University Press.) 
Studies in the Book of Isaiah. By M. G. Glazebrook. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 
Islam: A Challenge to Faith. 
F.R.G.S. (Kegan Paul. 
Medicine and the Church. 
(Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 
The New Ideals in the Gospels. By Professor Dr. Hermann 


By Samuel M. Zwemer, 
3s. 6d.) 
Edited by Geoffrey Rhodes. 


Schell. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Theosophy. By Rudolf Steiner, Phil.D. (Kegan Paui. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


The Religious System of China, its Ancient Forms, Evolu- 
tions, History, and Present Aspect. By J. J. M. De 
Groot. (Kegan Paul. 6 vols.) 

The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism. By 
Thomas James Thorburn, D.D., LL.D. (Kegan Paul. 
6s. net.) 

Esdras Il. By G. H. Box, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Churchman’s Guide. By Arthur Reynolds, M.A. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Sir Isaac Pitman. 





The Prayer-Book Dictionary. By Rev. Canon Harford, 
M.A., and Rev. Canon Morley Stevenson, M.A. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman. 25s. net.) 

Protestant Modernism ; or, Religious Thinking for Religious 
Men. By David C. Torrey. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Subconscious Phenomena. By Hugo Munsterberg, Theodore 
Ribot, Pierre Janet, Joseph Jastrow, Bernard Hart, and 
Morton Prince. (Rebman. 65s. net.) 

The Book of Exodus. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, M.A. 
gious Tract Society. 2s.) 

The First Epistle of St. John. 


(Reli- 


By the Rev. G. S. Barrett, 


D.D. (Religious Tract Society. 2s.) 

Christianity and the Nations. By Robert E. Speer, D.D. 
(Revell. 7a. 6d. net.) 

Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. By C. B. M’Afee. 
(Revell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Lord’s Prayer. Its Meaning and Message for To-day. 
By Charles F. Aked, D.D. (Revell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Modern Missionary Challenge. By John P. Jones, D.D. 
(Revell.) 

The Psychology of the Christian Life. 
Warner. (Revell.) 

The Book of Habakkuk. Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes on the Hebrew Text. By George G. V. Stone- 
house. (Rivingtons.) 

A Thousand Thoughts for Practical Preachers. By Rev. F. 


By Horace Emory 


St. John Corbett, M.A. (Skeffington. 5s. net.) 
Bells and Pomegranates. By the late Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A., D.D. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Popular Hymns: Their Authors and Teaching. By the Rev. 
Canon Duncan. (Skeffington. 5s. net.) 
The Psalms in the Jewish Church. By Rev. W. O. E. Oester- 


ley, D.D. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d.) 
The Gospel in a Great City. By the Right. Rev. Bishop 
Welldon. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 


Christ and Everyday Life. By Rev. W. E. Chadwick, D.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Christ and His Critics. By Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitch- 
cock. (Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Here and Hereafter. By Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield. 
(Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Call of Jesus. By Rev. Charles Brown. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Exchanged Crowns. By Rev. Alfred Rowland, D.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Secret of a Quiet Mind. By Ven. Basil Wilberforce, 
D.D. (Elliot Stock. 3s. net.) 

A Translation of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. By J. B. 
Baillie. (Sonnenschein. 2 vols.) 

Darwinism and the Humanities. By J. M. Baldwin, LL.D. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Matter and Memory. 


(Elliot Stock. 


By Henri Bergson. (Sonnenschein.) 


Physiological Psychology. By W. Wundt. (Sonnenschein. 
3 vols.) 
Thought and Things. By J. M. Baldwin. Vol. I., Func- 


tional Logic. Vol. II., Experimental Logic. Vol. IIL, 
Real Logic. (Sonnenschein.) 

Problems of To-Day. By Hugo Munsterberg. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Christ Myth. By Arthur Drews, Ph.D. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Newer Spiritualism. By Frank Podmore. (Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


The Religion of Israel. By Alfred Loisy. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 

History of New Testament Criticsm. By F. C. Conybeare, 
M.A. ( Watts. 1s. net.) 

The Mysteries of God. By Right Rev. A. R. Winnington 


Ingram, D.D. (Wells, Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Westminster Addresses. By Canon Barnett. (Wells, 
Gardner.) 
God and Life. By Dr. Hunter. (Williams & Norgate. 5s. 
net.) 


Primitive Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. (Williams 
& Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries. By F. L. Pogson, M.A. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 5s. net.) 

The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. By 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias. (Williams & Norgate. 2 vols. 
25s. net.) 
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EVELEIGH NASH’S 
AUTUMN BOOKS. 











Francis Gribble on Byron. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF LORD 
BYRON: By Francis Gribble. With 
6 Portraits. 15s. net. 


A complete life of Byron, written with special reference to 
those romantic incidents in the poet’s career which inspired so 
much of his verse. It incorporates a great amount of informa- 
tion which was not accessible at the time when the well- 
known Lives by Moore, Elze, and Cordy Jeaffreson were 
written, and there is an elaborate and impartial examination 
of the charges brought against Byron’s memory by his 
grandson. 











An Unique Book. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOCIETY 
CLAIRVOYANT. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash has been fortunate in persuading a 
society clairvoyant of long experience to lift aside the veil of 
mystery that surrounds those who practise the occult arts, 
and to provide the reader with a rich fund of entertaining 
stories. 


A Book of Great Interest 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCESS 
AMELIA. Daughter of George III. 
With 8 Portraits. Price 16s. net. 


Martin Hume's Last Book. 
TRUE STORIES OF THE PAST. 


By Martin Hume, with a Preface by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Price 5s.net. 


The fascinating narratives included in this posthumous 
volume are in every respect and particular historically accur- 
ate. Among the True Stories related are:—‘t How Rizzio 
was avenged.” ‘A Rebellious Love Match”: The Story of 
Lady Arabella Stuart and William Seymour. ‘‘The Revenge 
of John Hawkins”: An early episode in the life of the 
famous Elizabethan Admiral. “Cloth of Gold and Cloth of 
Frieze’’: The Pageant of the early years of Henry VIII.'s reign. 


A Nature Book for Children of all Ages 
A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS. 


By Douglas English, Fellow and 
Medallist of the Royal Photographic 
Society. With over 200 illustrations 
from Photographs of 


taken by the Author. 





living animals, 





Price 6s. net. 





The inventive imagination with which the author weaves 
his stories around the characteristic habits of the animals, 
combined with the impressive simplicity of his style, gives 
this book a captivating and irresistible quality. 

The photographs form the most remarkable series of 
nature pictures ever offered to the public. We have in them 
a wonderful gallery of expressions and attitudes; a brilliant 
portrayal of animal activities, taken unawares. 


Write to-day for detailed prospectus. 
application to 


EVELEIGH NASH, 36, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Post Free on 











CREENING’S NEW AND 
FORTHCOMING WORKS 





“Extremely interesting and instructive reading.” — 
ni 
Truth. 


MAD MAJESTIES. 


By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 


Author of “Royal Lovers and Mistresses,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 16s, net. 





A New and important work by the Author of 
“ Education, Personality, and Crime.” 


UNFINISHED MAN. 


By Dr. Albert Wilson. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 





A new work by the Author of “Seen and Unseen.” 


THE PHYSIC REALM. 


By E. Katharine Bates. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEWAND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


A King’s Masquerade May Wynne 
For No Man Knoweth Vere Campbell 
The Blinding Light Colin Collins 
Princess Calva David Whitelaw 
Johnny Herbert George 
Bohemian Blood Lester Lurgan 
The Island of Regeneration Cyrus Brady 
The Revolt at Rokelly’s William Calne 
A Man’s Woman Rathmell Wilson 
Vic Victa A. E. Carey 
A Cirl’s Head Edgar Jepson 
The Cardinal’s Past Michael W. Kaye 
Love and the Forge Frank Dilnot 
The Black Abolitionist Rev. J. F. Bradley 
A Dreamer’s Tragedy Owen Stranger 
Allah the Avenger F. Cowley Whitehouse 
Bermuda R. M. Conolly 
Doctor Cray Stephen Andrew 





All the above at 
SIX SHILLINGS. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE LOTUS 
LIBRARY. 


A Passion of the South 

Our Lady of Lies 

The Disaster 

The Woman of Mystery 

The Diamond Necklace Frantz Funck-Brentano 

Cagliostro & Company Frantz Funck-Brentano 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net. ; leather, 2g, net. 


Alphonse Daudet 

Paul Bourget 

Paul and Victor Marguerite 
Georges Ohnet 











Complete Catalogue on application. 
GREENING & CO.,LTD., 91,8T. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C, 
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The Scientific Study of the Old Testament. By Dr. Rudolf 
Kittel. (Williams & Norgate. 5s. net.) 

The Soliloquies of St. Augustine. Translated into English 
by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The Truth of Religion. By Dr. Rudolf Eucken. (Williams 
& Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
In the Rhone Country. By Rose Kingsley. (Allen. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 

Modern India. By Sir J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P. (Allen. 
6s. net.) 

Yesterday and To-Day in Canada. By the Duke of Argyll. 
(Allen. 6s. net.) 


The Big Game of Africa. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena. 
Mozans. (Appleton. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Forest Life and Sport in India. By Sainthill Eardley- 
Wilmot, C.I.E. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 
In Forbidden Seas. By H. J. Snow, F.R.G.S 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections of an Old Mountaineer. 
(Arnold. 14s. net.) 

The Misadventures of a Hack Cruiser. 
Kempson. (Arnold. 6s. net.) 

Twenty Years in the Himalaya. By Major the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce, M.V.O. (Arnold. 16s. net.) 

Across China on Foot. By E. J. Dingle. 
10s. 6d.) 

Australia. Painted by Percy F. S. Spence. 
Frank Fox. (A. & C. Black. 20s. net.) 

London—The City. By Sir Walter Besant. (A. & C. Black. 
30s. net.) 

London—North. By Sir Walter Besant. 
30s. net.) 
London—South. 
30s. net.) 
London. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Tllustrated by Herbert 
Marshall and others. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Malta. Painted by Signor Vittorio Boron. Described by 
Frederick W. Ryan. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Peoples of Many Lands Series— 
The People of Egypt. Painted by Lance Thackeray. 
(A. & C. Black. 5s. net.) 
The People of Holland. Painted by Nico Jungman. 
(A. & C. Black. 5s. net.) 
The People of India. Painted by Mortimer Menpes. 
(A. & C. Black. 5s. net.) 
St. Petersburg. Painted by F. D. Haenen. 
G. Dobson. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Winchester. Painted by Wilfrid Ball, R.E. Described by 
Rev. Jelford Varley. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Canterbury. By Canon Danks. (Blackie. 2s. net.) 
Oxford. By F. D. How. (Blackie. 2s. net.) 
Shakespeare-Land. By Walter Jerrold. (Blackie. 2s. net.) 
The English Lakes. By A. G. Bradley. (Blackie. 2s. net.) 
The Thames. By G. E. Mitton. (Blackie. 2s. net.) 
Windsor Castle. By Edward Thomas. (Blackie. 2s. net.) 
Persia and Turkey in Revolt. By David Fraser. (Black- 


By Richard Tjader. (Appleton. 


By H. J. 


(Arnold. 
By Walter Larden. 


By F. Claude 


(Arrowsmith. 


Described by 


(A. & C. Black. 


By Sir Walter Besant. (A. & C. Black. 


Described by 


wood. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In the Heart of Africa. By the Duke of Mecklenburg. 
(Cassell. 15s. net.) 

Italy, the Magic Land. By Lilian Whiting. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Heroes of the Polar Seas. A Record of Exploration in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Seas. By J. Kennedy Maclean. 
(Chambers. 6s.) 


Thames Valley Villages. By Charles G. Harper. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 2 vols. 42s. net.} 

The Cornish Coast North. By Charles G. Harper. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 15s. net.) 

The Cornish Coast South. By Charles G. Harper. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 165s. net.) 

The Toll of the Arctic Seas. By Dexter M. Edward. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Unfrequented France. By Miss Betham Edwards. (Chap- 


man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Letters and Sketches from Northern Nigeria. By Martin 
S. Kisch. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 











—————————————— 


The Face of Manchuria, Korea, and Russian Turkestan, 
By E. G. Kemp, F.R.G.S. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d 
net.) 

Across the Roof of the World. By B. T. Etherton, F.R.G.S§, 
(Constable. 15s.) 

Adventure, Sport, and Travel in the Eastern Tibet. By 
W. N. Fergusson. (Constable.) 


English Episcopal Palaces. By R. S. Rait. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

From Haussaland to Egypt. By Dr. Karl Kumm. (Con- 
stable. 163. net.) 

Our Search for a Wilderness. By Mary and C. William 
Beebe. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


The Call of the Snowy Hispar. By Wm. Hunter Workman 
and Fanny Bullock Workman. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

An Eastern Voyage. A Journal of the Travels of Count 
Fritz von Hochberg through the British Empire in the 
East and Japan. (Dent. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 

An Englishman in Ireland. Impressions of a Journey in a 
Canoe by River, Lough, and Canal. By R. A. Scott- 


James. (Dent. 5s. net.) 
Holland of To-day. By George Wharton Edwards. (Gay & 
Hancock. 18s. net.) 


The United States of Brazil. 
Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Through Tropic Seas. By 


By C. Domville-Fife. (Francis 


Frank Burnett. (Francis 


Griffiths. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Amurath to Amurath. By Gertrude Lothian Bell. (Heine- 
mann. 16s. net.) 

A Voice from the Congo. By Herbert Ward. (Heinemann. 
10s. net.) 

Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness. By H. Hesketh 
Prichard. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


Italian Fantasies. By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d 
net.) 

Beyond the Mexican Sierras. By Dillon Wallace. 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mentone and Its Neighbourhood. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.) 

The Channel Islands of California. 
Holder. (Hodder & Stoughton. 

The North Pole. By Commander Robert E. Peary. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 25s. net.) 

Five Years in the Sudan. By Edward Fothergill. 
& Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Oriental Cairo. By Douglas Sladen. 

£1 1s. net.) 

By the Waters of Italy 
12s. 6d. net.) 
Sixty Years’ Travel and Adventure in the Lands of the Far 
East By John Dill Ross. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 24s. 

net.) 

Somaliland. By Angus Hamilton. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

The New New Guinea. By Beatrice Grimshaw. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

A Vagabond in the Caucasus. With some Notes of an Eng- 
lishman’s Experiences among the Russians. By Stephen 
Graham. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Japan for a Week, Britain for Ever. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

Jungle By-ways in India: Leaves from the Note-book of a 
Sportsman and a Naturalist. By E. P. Stebbing, I.F.S. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Service and Sport in the Soudan: A Record of Administra- 
tion in the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. With some Inter- 


(Hodder 

By Dr. George Muller 
By Charles Frederick 
7s. 6d. net.) 

(Hurst 

(Hurst & Blackett. 


By Norma Lorimer. (Hutchinson. 


By A. M. Thompson. 


vals of Sport and Travel. By D. C. E. Comyn. (Lane. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
The Land of Teck. By the Rev. S. Baring Gould. (Lane. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy. 
(Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 


By E. B. D’Auvergne. 


Old Continental Towns. By Walter M. Gallichan. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.) 
Belgium, its Kings, Kingdom, and People. By John De 


Courcy MacDonnell. (John Long. 15s. net.) 

Rare Days in Japan. By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Chantrey Land. An Account of the North Derbyshire vil- 
lage of Nerton. By Harold Armitage. (Sampson Low. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Cos 


New Books & Announcements. 





E. V. LUCAS. 


THE SLOWCOACH. Illustrated in colours by 
M. P. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. [Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE. Cloth, 6s. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


MARTIN HYDE. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. Cloth, és. 


MRS. SHERWOOD. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MRS. 

SHERWOOD. Edited by F. J. HARVEY 

DARTON. Cloth, 16s. net. [Second Edition. 
ALL ABOUT THE DOG. 

THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. Pictures by 


EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. With Preface by MAJOR 
RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net. 


THE MOST ORIGINAL 
BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
THE ANIMAL WHY-BOOK. Written by 


W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Pictures by EDWIN 
NOBLE. Cloth, 5s. [Second Edition. 


F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS. _Iilus- 
trated by MARGARET CLAYTON. Cloth, 6s. 


MARY MACLEOD. 


STORIES OF THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
Illustrated by A.G. WALKER. Cloth, 6s. [5th Edition. 


F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


TALES FROM THE CANTERBURY 


PILGRIMS. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
Cloth, 6s. (Fourth Edition. 











Illustrated by T. C. 


























. 
The Treasure-House Series. 
An entirely new and original series. Each volume will prove 


a delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure- 
Houses of the Nation. 74 x5, cloth, 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. By w. P. 


PycraFT. Illustrated from photographs and from original 
drawings by Epwin NosLeE and A. T. ELWEs. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM. By EpwWaArp Fraser. Illustrated. 


HAMPTON COURT. By Jvuuia Cartwricur (Mrs. 


Apby). With Illustrations of the place and pictures specially 
done for this volume. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION AND THE 
TATE GALLERY. By EstELLE Ross. Told in a popular 
form to interest boys and girls in the story of the pictures, in 
the lives of the painters, and to anticipate any questions 
they may ask. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. By Luan 
GASK. Illustrated by DorotHy HARDy. Stories of Animals 
in the Zeological Gardens told by an old Colonel. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Aticz Corxray. 
With Illustrations of the principal pictures. 
LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. LTD., 
3 & 4, PATERNOSTER BurLpinas, E.C. 
And all Booksellers, 
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MR. JOHN OUSELEY’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


THE MOST TALKED OF BOOK oF THE SEASON. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. By 
L. FORBES WINSLOW, D.C.L. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


THE BOOK OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. By 


W. HALLIDAY. Illustrated. Cloth, 5/- net. Leather, 
10/6 net. 


AN ABSOLUTELY TRUE RECORD. 
LEGALLY DEAD, or Seventeen Weeks in a 


Private Asylum. By MARCIA HAMILCAR, With 
Introduction by Dr. Forsgs WinsLow. 5&/= net. 


“Deserves the profoundest attention.”—Daily News, (Book of 
the Day.) 


FAIRY PLANTS. A new illustrated Fern Book. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 3/6 net. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD COUNTRY 
By RUTH RUCK. Illustrated from photographs. 2/6 net 
GERMAN IDIOMS. By H. W. Marrtanp. 


/= net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


BLAIR’S KEN. An Australian romance. By 
COO-EE (W. SYLVESTER WALKER). 6/- 


COMPLICATIONS AT COLLAROI. By 
ROSE BOLDREWOOD. 6/- 


THE HARLOT IN HEAVEN. By Sara Drew, 
author of “The Girl Behind.” 6/= 


THE FAIRBOURN PAPERS. A Biographic 
Romance. By G. E. WEBB. 6/- 


ADVENTURES OF A RUNAWAY BRIDE. 
By _—" SMITH, author of “ The Jewel House,” 
&e. - 


THE INHERITANCE OF JOSEPH BIGGS. 
By WILLIAM and WINIFRID GUN, authors of “The 
Witch of the West.” 6/- 


MARRIED IN INDIA. By Constance Howe 1, 
author of ‘Many Days After,” &c. 6/- 


THE MARTIN DEVIL. By Henry Harcreaves, 


author of “The Vicar’s Mistake.” 6/= 


IN CARRINGTON’S DUTY WEEK. A tale 
6 on both Old and Young. By J. G. NICHOLSON, 
net. 


NEW BOOKS OF POEMS 


SONGS AND POEMS. Edited by D. R. 
BROADBENT. The only Anthology containing sixteen 
photogravures of classic poets. KEcrasé morocco, 7/6 net. 
Velvet Persian, 5/= net. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SOUTH. By C. W. 


PEARSALL. Cloth, 2/6 net. Velvet Persian, 5/= net. 
RUS DIVINUM. By Major W. A. Apa, M.P. 
2/ 


6 net. 


EUDORA. By H. W. Smiru. 1s, net. 





New Shape. New Titles. More Matter. 


THE LITTLE KEEPSAKES 


Charming classic gems, bound in Velvet Persian, gilt edged, 
illuminated end papers. Twelve titles now ready. 1/= net. 


ON TOUR IN INDIA AND JAVA. A Musi- 
i. ed Record. By GERTRUDE DE LAOEY. 


THE GOLFER’S CONVERTIBLE CALEN- 
DAR FOR 1911. 1/= net. 


THE AERO CONVERTIBLE CALENDAR 
FOR 1911. 1/- net. 
Each with twelve humorous coloured plates by G. KE. 
SHEPHEARD, so arranged as to form separate plates for 
framing. The most amusing and popular calendars on 
the market. 








JOHN OUSELEY, LTD., Fleet Lane, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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Cuba. The Country and the People. 
(Macmillan.) 
Highways and Byways of the Rocky Mountains. 


By I. A. Wright. 


By Clifton 


Johnson. (Macmillan.) 

Overland to India. By Dr. Sven Hedin. (Macmillan. 
2 vols.) 

Pompeii. Described by W. M. Mackenzie. (Macmillan.) 


The Charm of the Road. 
Hissey. (Macmillan. 

The Great White North. 
millan.) 

Through Khurasan and Central Asia. 


England and Wales. 
10s. net.) 
By Mrs. Helen 8S. Wright. 


By J. J. 
(Mac- 


By A. V. Williams 


Jackson. (Macmillan.) 
Sea, Heather, and Ling. By Seosamh MacCathmbhoil. 
(Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 


English Woodlands and their Story. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Home Life in America. By Katherine C. Busbey. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By Houghton Townley. 


Home Life in Spain. By S. L. Bensusan. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Japan and the Japanese. By Walter Tyndale. (Methuen, 


18s. net.) 


Mountain Adventures at Home and Abroad. By George D. 


Abraham. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Persia and its People. By Ella C. Sykes. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Rambles in Surrey. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. By Edward Hutton. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
The Avon and Shakespeare’s Country. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Dolomites. By S. H. Hamer. 


By A. G. Bradley. 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


British Mountain Climbs. By George A. Abraham. (Mills 
& Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Home Life in Hellas. By Z. Duckett Ferriman. (Mills & 
‘Boon. 8s. net.) 


My German Year. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Swiss Mountain Climbs. 
& Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 
African Game Trails. An Account of the African Wander- 
ings of an American Hunter-Naturalist. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. (Murray. 18s. net.) 
Lion and Dragon in Northern China. 
(Murray.) 
Shans at Home 


By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & Boon. 


By George D. Abraham. (Mills 


By R. F. Johnston. 


Their customs, habits of life, industries, 
folk-lore, derived from a fifteen months’ residence among 
them. By Mrs. Leslie Milne. With two chapters on 
Shan History and Literature by Rev W. W. Cochrane. 
(Murray.) 

Storm and Sunshine in South Africa. By Rosamund 

Southey. Edited by Frances Slaughter. (Murray.) 

A Scamper Round the World. By Lady Moss. (Ouseley. 


5s. net.) 
Fifty Years in China. By L. S. Foster. (Kegan Paul. 6s. 
net.) 


Stray Leaves of Travel, Sport, Nature Notes and Kindred 
Subjects. By James Conway Walker. (Kegan Paul. 
5s. net.) 

The High Roads of the Alps. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

A Chateau in Brittany. 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Argentine Republic. By A. Stuart Pennington. (Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Belgium of the Belgians. 
Isaac Pitman. 6s. net.) 

The Dominion of Canada. 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Turkey of the Ottomans. By Lucy M. Garnett. 
Pitman. 6s. net.) 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Isle de France. By Elsie 
Whitlock Rose and Vida Hunt Francis. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

Islam Lands: The Sudan, Egypt, Tunisia and Algeria. By 
Michael Myers Shoemaker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The Valley of Aosta. By Felice Ferrero. (G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By C. L. Freeston, F.R.G.S. 


By Mary J. Atkinson. (Stanley 


By Demetrius C. Boulger. (Sir 


By W. L. Griffith. (Sir Isaac 


(Sir Isaac 











The Isles of Scilly. By Jessie Mothersole. (Religious Tract 
Society. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Florence Past and Present. 
(Rivingtons.) ; 

Hexham Abbey (the Abbey of St. Andrew). A Monograph 
by Charles Clement Hodges. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co. 3 guineas net.) 

Old English Houses: The Record of a Random Itinerary, 
By Allan Fea. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Things Seen in Spain. By C. Gasquoine Hartley. 
2s. net.) 

Uganda for a Holiday. By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., &c. (Smith, Elder. 9s. net.) 

Eastern Pacific Lands. By F. W. Christian. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

Argentina. By W. A. Hirst. 

Highways and Homes of Japan. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Spain from Within. 
net.) 

The Argentine in the Twentieth Century. 
Martinez. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Cornwall Coast. By Arthur L. Salmon. (Unwin.) 

The Japanese Empire and Its Economic Conditions. By 
Joseph Dautremer. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The South Devon and Dorset Coast. By Sidney Heath. 
(Unwin. 6s. net.) 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS. 


Pam and Billy. By Brenda Gervin. A Christmas Story 


By Rev. J. Wood Brown, 


(Seeley, 


(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
By Lady Lawson. (Unwin. 
By Rafael Shaw. (Unwin. 7s. 64d. 


By Albert B. 


for Children. (Allen. 3s. 6d.) 

The Little Wizard of White Cloud Hill. By Mrs. F. E. 
Crichton. (Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Betty Brooke at School. By Miss Mack. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 


Psmith in the City. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
T. M. R. Whitwell. 

The Saints in Story. 
Black. 3s. 6d.) 

A Countess in Canada. By 
5s.) 

A Middy of the Slave Squadron. 
(Blackie. 5s.) 

Indian and Scout. 
5s.) 

On Foreign Service. 

The Great Aeroplane. 


Illustrated by 
(A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 

By Mrs. C. R. Peers. (A. & C. 

Bessie 


Marchant. (Blackie. 


By Harry Collingwood. 
By Captain F. 8. Brereton. (Blackie. 


By T. T. Jeans, R.N. 
By Captain Brereton. 


(Blackie. 6s.) 
(Blackie. 6s.) 


The Invisible Island. By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie. 
5s.) 

The New England Maid. By Eliza Pollard. (Blackie. 
3s. 6d.) 


The O’Shaughnessy Girls. 

bert). (Blackie. 6s.) 
Stories of the English. By F. (Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net.) 
All About Railways. By F. 8. Hartnell. (Cassell. 6s.) 


By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gil- 


Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Girls. (Cassell. 5s.) 
Chums Yearly Volume. (Cassell. 8s.) 
Follow My Leader. By Talbot Baines Reed. (Cassell. 


3s. 6d.) 
In the Days of Nelson. 
(Cassell. 5s.) 
The Adventures of Phyllis. 
6s.) ® 
The British Boy’s Annual. (Cassell. 5s.) 
The Girl’s Realm Annual for 1910. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Under the Red Rose. By Escott Lynn. (Cassell. 5s.) 


By Captain Frank H. Shaw. 


By Bessie Marchant. (Cassell 


The Lone Patrol. By Raymond Finnemore. (Chambers 
3s. 6d.) 

Two Schoolgirls of Florence. By May Baldwin. (Chambers. 
5s.) 


The Children of the Chapel. By Mrs. Disney Leith. In- 
cluding “The Pilgrimage of Pleasure.’’ By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

Gervas and The Magic Castle. By B. V. Harvey. (Duck- 


worth. 1s. 6d. net.) 

More Beasts for Worse Children. By H. and B. T. B. 
Belloc. (Duckworth. 1s. net.) 

The Book of Betty Barber. By Maggie Brown. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


The Complete Story of Old Mother Hubbard. Told by Lad- 
broke Black. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Wanted a King. By Maggie Brown. (Duckworth. 2s. net.) 
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Messrs. REBMAN’S LIST 


MESSRS. REBMAN LTD. have the pleasure to announce a New 
Volume by Dr. MAX NORDAU, Author of ‘‘ Degeneration,” &c., 
entitled 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 8s. net. 


In Press. Ready this “Month. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated with numerous half-tone plates. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


MAKERS OF MAN. A Study of Human 


Initiative. 
By CHAS. J. WHITBY, M.D., B.A., Author of “The Wisdom of 
, Plotinus,”’ &c. 


“In Press. Ready this Month. Crown 8vo. Price 68 net. 


THE MODERN TREATMENT OF 
ALCOHOLISM and DRUG NARCOTISM. 


“By C. A. MCBRIDE, M.D., C.M., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), &c. 
Dr. BERRY HART’S New Book. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


PHASES OF EVOLUTION AND 
HEREDITY. 


By DAVID BERRY HART, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.). 

In this work the chief mechanism of Evolution—namely, Dar- 
winism, Wiesmannism, and also Mnemism—are critically con- 
sidered in modern lights. Mendelism is especially gone into, and 
anew scheme as to Mendel’s crossing experiments is suggested. 

“Remarkably interesting.’’—Scoteman. 


Just issued. Crown 8vo Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


SUBCONSCIOUS PHENOMENA. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, THEODORE RIBOT, PIERRE JANET, 
JOSEPH JASTROW, BERNARD HART, and 
MORTON PRINCE (Editor). 
One of the most important monographs on the subject of the 
subcons scious yet published. ed 
Ready soon. 12mo, Cloth. Price 6s. 6d. net. 
Prof. MARK BALDWIN’S New Volume. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY, 


or Psychology and Sociology. 

Prof. Baldwin, the head of the Dept. of Philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins University, is generally conceded the most eminent 
American Psychologist, and his latest work is sure to attract 
considerable attention. 





MESSRS. REBMAN LTD. have much pleasure in announcing the 
following unique work, which will be published shortly, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FIDDLE. 
By E. VAN DER STRAETEN. 

This book is the first and only book telling how the study of the 
Violin commenced and developed, showing the way in which the 
earliest executants proceeded to acquire technical knowledge of 
the instrument. The book is full of interesting references which 
are based upon the most careful historical research, and as such 
of great value to students of Musical history and Musical manners 
and life in the olden times. 

F’ cap. 4to, handsome cloth, fully Illustrated. 


TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 


Messrs. REBMAN, Ltd., the publishers of Rev. Holden E. Sampson’s 
very remarkable ‘books, “* Progressive Creation,” 2 vols., 21s. net, and 
“ Progressive Redemption,” 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net, draw the special 
attention of Librarians and d others to the notice which a pears of the 
last-mentioned work in the September issue of the ‘‘ CO OR- 
ARY REVIEW,” and in which the following striking sentences occur: 

‘Mr. Sampson is a writer of power and great imagination 

. ‘we do not pretend to review this book, but its 

sp irituality is both intense and obvious. . . The hook 

is indeed apocalyptic, and might well be placed in the Public 

Libraries with “‘ Progressive Creation,” for apocalyptic books 

are rare in this generation.” 





Second Large Impression. Equivalent to many so- called . “Sixth 
Editions.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRINCE OF DESTINY. 
By SARATH KUMAR KHOSH. 

This Romance has received the keenest appreciation from the 
Queen and other members of the Royal Family as a revelation of 
Britain’s hidden peril in India, by an Indian who loves Britain 
and India equally. It is admittedly THE ONLY book on India 
revealing the condition of and sources of the present unrest in 
our great Eastern Dependency. 

NOTE.—A drama by the same Author and bearing the same Title 
is ow ready. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net, _ by post, 18. 9d. 


AC harming ‘Book ‘for Juveniles—young or old. 
Just Published. F’cap. 4to, handsome cloth. Price 5s. net. 


THE HOUSE of the SLEEPING WINDS, 


and other Stories, some based on Cornish Folk-lore. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Truro. 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN, 
Author of “The Piskey Purse,” ‘“‘ Legends ‘and Tales of North 
‘ Cornwall,” &c. 
With 27 original Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece by 
NANNIE PRESTON. 


Messrs. REBMAN’S “SUCCESSFUL” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net each. Post free, 
2s. 9d. eacli. 
The two latest Vols. are 


THE SUCCESSFUL HOME COOK. 


By LUCY H. YATES, Author of “ Successful Jam Making.” 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY PRODUCTION 


_ By J. W. HURST, Author of “ The Life Story of a Fowl,”’ &c. 

















Full List and sent on 
Descriptive Circulars application. 
London: 129, Shaftesbury 
REBMAN LTD., Avenue, W.C. 
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or 1. & T. CLARK’ BOOKS 


| READY IN OCTOBER 
EARLY IDEALS OF a 


(Hebrew, Greek, and Roman.) 
By Prof. R. H. KENNETT, B.D.; Mrs. ADELA M. ADAM, M.A.; 
_and Prof. H. M. GW ATKIN, D.D. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT OF HIGHER BUDDHISM 
By Rev. TIMOTHY RICHARD, D.D., Litt.D., Shanghai. 


Containing ‘‘ The Awakening of Faith,” “‘ The Essence of the Lotus 
Scripture,” &c., with Translator’s Introductions. 


THE EARLIEST LIFE OF CHRIST: 


BEING THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN 
. By Rev. J. HAMLYN HILL, D.D. New and popular edition. 





New volumes of the Series entitled ‘‘ The Scholar as Preacher.” 
By Rev. Canon G. A. COOKE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION 
By Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION 
By Kev. W. M. MACGREGOR, D.D., Edinburgh. 
SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES 


Nearly ready. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM 


By Rev. W. L. Walker. An entirely new edition. 











New volumes “ International Critical Commentary ’ * now ready. 


GENESIS By Principal JOHN SKINNER, D.D., West- 


minster College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 
“Worthy of a place by the side of Dr. 
Driver's ‘Deuteronomy.’ The two books re- 


semble each other in their breadth of out- 
look, in their frank facing of difficult ques- 
tions, and in their reverent and scholarly 
treatment of critical problems.’’—London 
Quarterly Review. 


CHRONICLES By Prof. E. L. CURTIS, Ph.D., Yale. 12s. 
“*The commentary proper deserves unstinted 
praise, and will be found of extreme value. 
Dr. Curtis has supplied the English- speaking 
student with precisely the work he required.” 
—Expository Times. 














T. & T. CLARK Tendon Hamilton & Cor Lid 


MAUNSEL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY 18th OCTOBER. 
J; M. SYNCE’S WORKS. 


A collected edition of the dramas, poems and prose writings 
of J. M. Synge, in four volumes, with four portraits in photo- 
gravure. 
Demy 8vo, in sets, only 24/- net (issued to subscribers 
before publication at 20/- net). Prospectus on application. 
ConTENTS :—Vol. I. In the Shadow of the Glen, Riders to the 
Sea, The Tinker’s Wedding, The Well of the 
Saints. 
Vol. Il. The Playboy of the Western World, 
Deirdre of The Sorrows, Poems and Translations. 
Vol. III. The Aran Islands. 
Vol. IV. In Wicklow and Kerry, and Miscel- 
laneous Prose Writings. 


LADY CRECORY—tThe Kiltartan Moliere: 
The Miser, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, and The 
Rogueries of Scapin. Translated by Lady Gregory. 3/6 net. 

The Kiltartan Wonder Book. Folklore Stories. 
Collected by Lady Gregory, with eight illustrations in colour 
by Mrs. Robert Gregory. 3/6 net. 


JAMES JOYCE—Dubliners. Realistic studies 


of Dublin life. 6/- 


PROFESSOR T. M. KETTLE, M.P.—The Day’s 


Burden. Studies Literary and Political. 2/6 net. 


F. CRUISE O’BRIEN—Cods and (Graven 


Images. Studies of Contemporary Irishmen. 2/6 net. 
JAMES CONNOLLY—Labour in Irish History. 
2/6 net. 


SEOSAMH MacCATHMHAOIL—Sea - heather 


and Ling. Impressions of Donegall with eight illustrations 
by the Author. 2/6 net. 


ELLA YOUNG—Celtic Wonder Tales retold, 


with four illustrations in colour by M. Maud Gonne. 3/6 net. 

















CATALOGUE OF BOOKS BY IRISH WRITERS AND 
BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND ON APPLICATION. 


MAUNSEL & CO., LTD., 


96, MID ABBEY, ST, DUBLIN. 
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Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and Education. 
By Henry G. Parson. (Gay & Hancock. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Machinery for Boys. By J. H. Adams. (Harper. 6s.) 

Outdoor Book for Boys. By Kirk Munroe and others. 
(Harper. 6s.) 

The Story of Our Great Inventions. 
(Harper.) 

Famous Voyages of the Great Discoverers. 
(Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By Elmer E. Burns. 


By Eric Wood. 


Hero-Myths and Legends of the British Race. By M. I. 
Ebbutt, M.A. (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In Tudor Times. By Edith L. Elias, M.A. (Harrap. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Stories from Dante. By Susan Cunnington. (Harrap. 5s. 
net.) 


Stories from Shakespeare. 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) 
The Children’s Hiawatha. 

2s. 6d. net.) 
The High Deeds of Finn. 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) 
The Story of Napoleon. By Harold F. 
F.R.Hist.S. (Harrap. 3s. €d. net.) 
True Stories About Dogs. By Lilian Gask. 
3s. 6d.) 

Prefect and Fag. By C. J. Mansford. (Jarrold. 3s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Jasmin. By Miss L. E. Tiddeman. 
(Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Cleverest Chap in the School. 
(Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Lilac Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
mans. 6s.) 

Hero Tales of the Far North. 


Retold by Thomas Carter. 
By Florence Holbrook. (Harrap. 
By T. W. Rolleston, M.A. 
G. Wheeler, 


(Harrap. 


By Robert Leighton. 
(Long- 


By Jacob Riis. (Macmillan.) 


I Wonder. Essays for the Young People. By Stephen 
Paget. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Horsemen of the Plains. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Magic City. By E. Nesbit. 

The Story of a Year. 
3s. 6d.) 

Animals’ Tags and Tails. Written and Pictured by Louise 
M. Glazier. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Celtic Wonder Tales. Retold by Ella Young. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Kiltartan Wonder Book. By Lady Gregory. (Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


By Joseph A. Altsheler. 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 
By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan. 


(Maunsel. 


A Child’s Rhyme Book. By Patricia Wentworth. (Melrose. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

For Love and Honour. Stories of Chivalry, &c., for Girls 
and Boys. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

Men of Mark in the History of Europe. By Richard 
Wilson. (Nelson. 6s. net.) 

Six Devonshire Dumplings. By Margaret Batchelor. 
(Nelson. 2s.) 

The Story of a Brave Child. A Ohild’s Life of Joan of Arc. 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

Beset by Savages. A Story of Shipwreck and Adventure 
Among Savages. By Herbert Hayens. (Nisbet. 5s.) 

Fighting the Icebergs. By F. T. Bullen. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


Lady Anne. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (Nisbet. 6s.) 
The Glass Mender, and Other Stories. By Hon. Maurice 


Baring. (Nisbet 6s.) 
A Visit to the White Farm. By Harold Alban. (Ernest 
Nister. 2s 6d.) 


Baby’s Book of Wild Animals. (Ernest Nister. 5s.) 

Fairy Tales in Wonderland. (Ernest Nister. 3s. 6d.) 
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The Airship in Animal Land. By Clifton Bingham. 
(Ernest Nister. 3s. 6d.) 

The Model Menagerie. By L. L. Weedon, Evelyn Fletcher, 
ete. (Ernest Nister. 5s.) 


The Reign of William and Mary. By M. Morris. (Ernest 
Nister. 3s. 6d.) 

Children of Japan. By Janet Harvey Kelman. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Children of Jamaica. By Isabel C. Maclean. (Oliphant, 


Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s. 6d. net.) 

In Carrington’s Duty Week. By John Gamboil Nicholson. 
(Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. By Alfred H. 
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VIRGINIBUS PUERSIQUE, 
and other Essays. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. A New Florence 
Press Book. With 12 Illustrations in Collotype after the 
Water-Colour Drawings of NORMAN WILKINSON. 
Crown 4to, printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, 
£2 12s. 6d. net; buckram, £2 15s. net; vellum limp, £3 3s. 
net (Edition for sale limited to 225 Numbered Copies). Also 
10 Special Copies printed throughout upon vellum and bound 
in vellum gilt with ties. These last are all sold, and appli- 
cation for them should be made to the Booksellers. (Shortly. 


SAPPHO. 


One Hundred Lyrics by BLISS CARMAN. Small Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper and bound in boards, 5s. 
net; parchment, 6s. net. (This is the first volume of a 
cheaper series of The Florence Press Books.) 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. 


By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. Including ‘‘THE PILGRIM- 
AGE OF PLEASURE: a Morality Play,’ by ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, 
AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S., Author of “The Face of 
China.”” With 18 Plates in Colour and 6 in Monochrome 
and a Map. F’cap 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: 


as Told in their Letters, 


By JANET ROSS. With numerous 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS 
UNTIL GOYA. 


Selected and Arranged by LOUIS CARRENO. With an 
Introduction by EDWARD HUTTON. New Volume of 
“The Art and Letters Library.”’ 8 Illustrations in Colour 
and 24 in Monochrome. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net; Large-Paper copies, with a special additional Coloured 
Plate, small crown 4to, rag paper, parchment, 15s. net. 


THE AIRY WAY. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. Author of “ Wild Life in 
Hampshire Highlands,” “‘ The Fairy Year,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


OLD KENSINGTON PALACE, 
and other Papers. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


an Historical Drama. 
By JOHN PRESLAND, 


Illustrations and 


With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


Author of “Joan of Arc: a 


Drama.”’ F’cap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. 


Each Prayer beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by 
A. SANGORSKI, and the whole reproduced in Gold and 
Colours upon ivory-tinted paper. F’cap. 4to, Japanese vellum, 
gilt top, 6s. net; or in parchment gilt, 10s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“The St. Martin’s Library.” 
cloth, 2s. net. 


FROM CONSTABLE TO COMMISSIONER : 


the Story of Sixty Years, most of them Misspent. 


New Volume of 
Pott 8vo, leather, 3s. net; 


By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With a 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


LETTERS AND SKETCHES FROM 
NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


By MARTIN S. KISCH, Assistant Resident. 
Introduction by Sir PERCY GIROUARD, 
Portraits and Illustrations. 
s. net. 


With an 
and Maps, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
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| SOCIALISM AND SUPERIOR BRAINS. 


Mr. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST 


IN_PREPARATION. 


EGYPT’S RUIN: A Financial and Administrative 
Review. By T. Rothstein. With Introduction by 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Appendix and Index. 6s, net, 

THE VICTORY OF LOVE. ByC. C. Cotterill. 2s. net. 

LIFE AND HABIT. By Samuel Butler. 5s. net. 

OTHER-WORLD. By Harold Shepheard, M.A. 1s. net. 

MAETERLINCK’S SYMBOLISM: THE BLUE BIRD, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Henry Rose. 1s. and 2s, net. 

SONGS OF A SHOPMAN. By A. Hickmott. 1s. net. 

THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE. By Arthur 
Ponsonby M.P. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


READY. 


THE VINEYARD. A Monthly Magazine. 6d. net. 

A MODERN HUMANIST—B. KIRKMAN GRAY. 5s. net. 

THE WANDERER AND OTHER POEMS. H. Bryan 
Binns. 1s. net. 

POEMS. J. W. Feaver. 1s. 6d. net. 

REBEL WOMEN. Evelyn Sharp. Is. net. 

ARTICLES OF FAITH IN THE FREEDOM OF 
WOMEN. Lawrence Housman. 64d. net. 

UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. Samuel Butler. 5s. net. 

BERNARD SHAW AS ARTIST PHILOSOPHER. R. M. 
Deacon. ls. and Qs. net. 

FAREWELL TO POESY. W. H. Davies. ls, net. 

ETON UNDER HORNBY. 0. E. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF AN ENCLOSED NUN. 2s. 6d. net. 

— ve ae ARMY OF THE NIGHT. Francis Adams. 
s. an . net. 


Bernard 
Shaw. 6d. and ls, net. 


| EDWARD CARPENTER: The Man and his Message. 


New Edition. 6d, net. 
NATURE POEMS. W. H. Davies. New Zditien. 1s, net, 
THE WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND. New Edition. 64, 

and ls. 6d. net. 

MY COUNTRY: Right or Wrong. Herve. 
MY QUEST FOR GOD. Trevor. New Edition. 


atietadatdh A. C. FIFIELD. 13, ‘CLIFFORD'S INN, E.C, 


3s. 6d. net. 
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HARRAP'’S BEAUTIFUL 


BOOKS. 


Mr. WILLY POGANY'S COLOUR BOOK FOR 1910. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


With Twenty Plates reproduced by Four-Colour Process, and 184 
Pages reproduced in colours by Lithography, the whole lavishly 
Decorated with Borders of appropriate design. and with Letter- 
press designed by the Artist. 


By WILLY POGANXY. Size 124 in. by 9 in. 


Mr. PoGany’s “ Omar,” published in 1909, was an achievement 
which placed him in the front rank of book illustrators, but “ The 
Ancient Mariner” provides an even greater opportunity to an 
artist of such imagination and sympathy. It can safely be 
asserted that this new volume will attract very considerable 





| attention for its originality, and it will command admiration for 


| its beauty. 





lt is undoubtedly the most superb book produced 
by modern processes, and only the expectation of very large sales 
could justify the moderate prices at which it is offered. The book 
does not depend solely upon the beauty of its colouring ; there are 
a large number of line drawings which exhibit the power of this 
versatile artist, and which betray the influence of Albert Durer. 


Ordinary Edition 15s. net. 


Limited Edition (525 signed copies), 
bound in full leather, 42s. net. 


A Special Prospectus of this new Colour-Book will be sent wpon 
application. 








Hero Myths and Legends of the 


British Race. 


With 64 exquisite Full-page Illustrations by J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A. 
ByAM SuHaAw, W. H. MarGetson, R.I., GERTRUDE DEMAIN 
Hammon, B.I., PATTEN WILSON, and others. By M. I. Epurt, M.A. 
416 pages, demy 8vo. Bound in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d. net. 

Following the plan of the earlier volumes in this Series, this 


work gives in succinct form all the folk tales and legends which are 
the heritage of our race. 





56pp. Illustrated List now ready. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


The Dawn of Mediterranean Civi- 
lisation. 
‘““The Palaces 
Builders.’’ Translated by Martran C. 
HARRISON. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (In- 
land postage, 5d.) 


of 


Memories of Rugby and India. | 


By Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, 
K.C.S.1., C.1.E. Edited by Constance, 
Lady Arbuthnot. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. (Inland 
postage, 5d.) 


Madame Royale, the Last Dau- 
vhine. Marie Therese Charlotte, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme (1778 to 1851). 
By JosePH TurQuaN, Author of ‘‘ The 
Sisters of Napoleon,” &c. Edited and 
Translated by Lady THEopoRA Davip- 
son. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 25 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Medievalltaly from Charlemagne | 


to Henry VII. 
PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by C. 
Hutton. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 16 other Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
5d.) 

Seven Great Statesmen. 
Hon. ANDREW D. Wuite, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., sometime United States Am- 
bassador to Berlin. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Egypt: Ancient Sites and Modern 
cenes. By Sir GASTON MASPERO, 
Member of the Institute of France, Pro- 
fessor at the College de France, 
Director-General of the Service des 
Antiquités, Cairo. Translated by Exiza- 
BETH LEE. With a Colored Frontis- 
piece, and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland post- 
age, 5d.) 


The Good Old Times: The Romance 
of Humble Life in England. By F. 
W. Hackwoop, Author of ‘‘ Inns, Ales, 
and Drinking Customs of Old England.”’ 
With a Colored Frontispiece and 32 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Four Fascinating Frenchwomen. 
By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of ‘‘ A Leader 
of Society at Napoleon’s Court,” ‘A 
Royal Quartette,’’ &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 


Springs, Streams and Spas of 
ondon: History and Associations. 
By ALFRED STANLEY FoorpD. With 27 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
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The French Revolution: 
Political History. By A. AULARD, 
Professor of Letters at the University 
of Paris. Translated from the French 
of the Third Edition, with a Preface, 
Notes, and Historical Summaries, by 
BERNARD MIALL. In four volumes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net each. (In- 
land postage, 5d. each.) 


Napoleon and the End of the 
French Revolution. By CHARLEs F. 
WaRWICK Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche: 
By DanreLt HALevy. Translated by 
T. M. Kerrze, M.P., and J. M. Hong. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage, 5d.) 


Historical Vignettes. By BerNaRD 
Capes, Author of ‘‘A Jay of Italy.” 
Demy 'Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage, 5d.) 


By PROFESSOR 


(Inland postage, 


6d. net. 
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SOIENCE& NATURAL HISTORY 


| Waves of the Sea and other 
Water-Waves. By VAUGHAN CoRNISH, 
Se., F.R.G.S Author of ‘‘ The 
| Panama Canal and its Makers,” &c. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


|The Newer Spiritualism. By 
FRANK PopMORE, Author of ‘* Mesmer- 
ism and Christian Science,” &e. Demy 

8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 
4d.) 


RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY. 


The Christ Myth. By Arruur 
Drews, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
at Karlsruhe. Translated by C. DELISLE 
Burns, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


The Religion of Israel. 

| ALFRED Lorsy. Translated by ARTHUR 
GaLToN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland 
postage, 4d.) 


TRAVEL & DESCRIPTION. 


The Argentine in the Twentieth 
Century. By ALBERT B. MARTINEZ, 
feomecly Under-Secretary of State to 
the Ministry of Finance of the Argen- 
tine Republic, and Maurice LEwAN- 
DOWSKI. With an Introduction by Cu. 
PELLEGRINE, formerly President of the 
Argentine Republic, and a Preface by 
Emit Levasseur, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. Translated by BER- 
NARD M1aLL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


Highways and Homes of Japan. 
By Lady Lawson. With a Colored 
Pecatieniens and 48 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage, 5d.) 


The Japanese Empire and its 
Economic Conditions. By JosEPH 
D’AUTREMER. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Translated from the 
French. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 


-) 

Through the Heart of Canada. 
By FRANK YEIGH. With 3 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 


Spain From Within. By Rarae. 
SHaw. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 
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STORIES FOR BOYS. 
Tho Moon God’s Secret. By 


ROBERT M. Macponatp, Author of 

‘The Secret of the Sargasso,” &e. 
With a Colored Frontispiece and 12 
other [Illustrations by Arch Webb. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Post free.) 


The Gold Seekers. By Rosert M. 
MACDONALD. With a Colored Frontise- 
piece and 12 other Illustrations by Arch 
Webb. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
(Post free.) 


The Opium Smugglers. By 
HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “ Winston 
of the Prairie,’ ’ &e. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by Edwin Me argee. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Post free.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
The Scottish Fairy Book. By 


ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. With a 
Colored Frontispiece and 100 Illustra- 
tions in red and lack by Morris Mere- 
dith Williams. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 
6s. (Post free.) 


The Brownies’ Latest Adventure. 
By PatmMER Cox. With many Illustra- 
tions. Large 4to, cloth, 6s. (Post free.) 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Post free.) 
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English Cathedrals. Described 
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EDITION. 
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